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XXVIl. FRAVARaN! 


y.30, the "Gatha of Good and Evil," ends in sLit: 

yat ta rvata si^a^a ya mazdi dadat martiyaho 
huvidfa aniti hyatca drgam dmgs-ailbyo raja 

savaca rtavabyo at api talS ahad ulta 

"O would, you men would grasp the laws which Mazdah haa estab¬ 
lished, bliss and torment, for ever perdition to the drugvant, salvation 
to the rtivan! Thus it shall be at the end^ according to His wilil" 

Bartholomae: *'Wetin ibr cuch die Bestimmungen merkt, die 
M. gcschaifen hat, ibr Mcnschcn—das Wohlbchagen (dner- 
scits) und (andrersetts) die Qual, den langcn (i.e. ewigen) 
Schaden fur die Drugvant und den Nutzen fur die nivan: 
dann wird es kunftig wohl werdenl" 

Lommel'Andreas: "Wenn ihr Mcnschcn die Satztmgen lehri, 
die der Wcisc gegeben hat, einerseits den richdgen und falschen 
Wandcl, andrcrscits die laiige Pcin fur die Ungcrcchtcn, und 
das Heil fur die Gcrcchtcti, dann wird es Jiernach dadurch nach 
Wunsch scin 

Both transbtions fail entirely to grasp the purport of the verses, The 
entire gatiia speaks of the foundation of ethics, and tltis last stanza 
resumes. It ends with an amen, cf. uM stoil half inshallah, half 
amen, in y,^6,i6 (under *Hospitium') and usta ahmai liiyat! in the 
Rlamvahu. usti, like OP, vasna, is always the will of God- The prayer 
that (^xms the Gathd Uitavaii, y43,i, expresses it clearly: 

ulta ahmat yaJimiii ufta kahmaiac 

vaso-x^ayans mazda daylr ahuro 

“According to (Thy) will give us, (give) everybody—whom freely- 
ruling as He wills tile Lord will give it—(give) me ,,, award of riches 
and life In pamdUel” Cf, y-29^t a^ ahat ya^ ho vasat, thus be it as 
He willsl and Mar^ I4i3^* “kA" ou -rt eyw (?fXw oXXo n ovP 
hiyat drgam, with hiyat^sict, is syn, of Gath, hyat frafatamam and 
OP, hiya duveltam, for all eternity I, and the optative continues in at 
. -, ahati, which corresponds to yaffa ahat apamam in $14 of tltc same 

^ Lw Aif- iilziJsfti it a iUo ihr iLAbatf, 



fjlavarani 

gatha. 4pi is '‘at the very end” of the worR not ‘'hemach dadurch.” 
huviri is *Vcl£atc, salvation” in paradise; anitl or miii? replaces the 
cract antonynj duSid (in tj-abstr. of Aw. duzita, Vcd. dmiR 

(not= du£itti "bad dwelling”), torment in hell 
rvata is the fundamental Law, 01 . vratd, "the Law of Varupa," which 
AhuraMazdah dadat, has j^ven as at the creation, in Y* 43 . 5 l 

predetermined by die two primordial principles in see under 

‘Yatna.* And this fundamental law is: 

drugvadbyo raSo, savaifa rtavabyo! 

y.51,9, text under ‘Last Judgment': "The hearing which Thou or- 
daincst for the two parties by Thy red fire, by molten metal to impress 
into tile minds as brand; 


rasayahedrugvantam, savayo rtavanaml 

The drugs'ant shall be deatroyed, the rtavan shall be saved!" Those arc 
the ‘'two sava," perdition and saLvadon, gods and men receive at the last 
judgment. 

begins with the two stanzas (under ‘Bandva') on Zoroaster's 
brother-in-law and his "theSo drugv 3 dbita rtat raiiso, the drug-ish 
judge wlio in two ways injures Rtain,” and does not confirm the tenet 
“spantiitn ahmiii stoi armaiim!, Holy AjmatilJ, be mind" So says Y. 
32,1 (under ‘ArmaliS’): "If the gods and men would strive to obtain 
Mazdaii’s grace, offering iheh obedience, the god would reply: 'We 
love your holy Armali!!, she be Oursl'" Thus the god returns the oath 
of fidelity of his adherents- goes on, in st-3: 


atca altmai 
rtam sudyai 
ti vahol 
aniar visp^ 


vamai mazda nidatam 
tkesai rasayahe drux^ 
saro izya manaho 
drugvaio haxman mruve 


“But in our profession of faith (the article) is embodied (Ih* laid 
down): Rtam shall be strengthenedf, in our law (the article): the 
Druxf shall be destroyedt ! desire the union with Vahuimno, I re¬ 
nounce (Lat. interdico) every communion with the drugvanir 
This ts the true credo, the profession of faith of Zoroaster, and has 
remained unrecognized. 


FKAVAKANt 413 

Barthdoimc: “Uod in dicscm unsren Glaubcn ist das rta 
nicdciBclegt nm den Nutten—in die Aftcrlchrc die drug um 
den Schaden zu schaffen. Darum vcrlangc idi» dass man slch 
an Vohuinanah anscblleise. Jcglichc Gcmeinschafi mit dem 
drugvant ist aufzukundigcnr' 

Lommcl: “Uns ist zur Wahl hingestelii das Wahrscin zuin 
Hcllf dcr Irrlehrc zimi Vcrdcrbcn die Liigc. Dcshalb strebc ich 
nach enger (FamilicnOVcrbindung mit dem Gotcn-Dcnkcn, 
ich sage mich los von alien Frcundschaftcn mit dem Lugner!” 

tkS^Sa, “law," are the mta which Mazdili dadat in 40,11; the 
two Infinitives (Benvenisfe pp. 70 and 77)1 shdyai and raiayahe, 
are the commandments: rtam esse augendum, dmx^ «« dclai- 
daml As Benveniste observeSj na is “une notion pjiremcnt pas¬ 
sive" which needs to be increased. The rtat rariso or Jita^ 
who “decreases” ream has forlcitcd ills life. The Zoroastrian 
thought is the origin of Mani’s doctrine of Light. ^ 
vama is here as elsewhere the “creed, profession, Aw. fra- 
varani, in which tlic two fundamental articles are “Jaid down, 
nidatatn"; Vsar- and Vhalt- are the terms for the social bonds 

in ¥15 and zanttL 

The so-called “fravarani" of Y.i:i—see under ‘Deva’—generally be- 
Ueved to be the Zoroastrbn creed, has taken over some of tite otigimd 
artidcs. cf. “You gods all -. . are the brood of the Evil Spirit” 

or Y.34,6; “We have severed ourselves from the whole bnxxl of snakes, 
whether gods or menl" It says, Y.rz,!: “1 challenge, naisrai, the gods, 
devo (sic), I swear as a Mazdayasnian, Zoroastrian, vid^o cnemy-of- 
thc-gods, as ahura-tkeio abiding-in-ihe-Uw; I acknowledge that all 
good that is is Ahurahtazdah^sl 12,2: I love the holy ArmatiS, she be 
mind 124; “i renounce communion with the deva, as Zoroaster did. 
But originally this fravarani w'as something entirely dificicnt. 

niismi, to Vnid-, IE. ^Tneid-, hfldG. ntt “hatred," Gr, 
ofeiSov; deva plus i/nid- is here opposed to mazdah plus 
V yad-, as elsewhere nista to stdta (- vow), Tlie original mean¬ 
ing is “to defy,” namely the invectives with which the heroes 
challenge each other before a single combat, e.g. Atar and the 


n(AVAiA.fn 


414 

tlirec'PiDUthcd dragon in YM947 or SnaviSka in Yr.1943, dcr© 

15 not an "imtheiiL acc* pK" but ungranmutkal, and 

reveals from tlic stan the decay of the language: the fravamni 
is under no condition older than 400 rxl and probably post- 
Achacmcnian. 

ahuia.tk^a is the adherent of (he tk£ia^ die “law’' of the ahura^ 
lord justiciary, as part of the Zoroastrian dena, not “Anhanger dcr 
Lehre, doctrine.*' 

St. 2 and 3 explain arraatii as '‘obedience to law” by speaking about 
ibis subject: 

2: “us gaul stuve tayitfa hazaliatca, I swear 0^ theft and robbing 
of cattle; zyani, damage (Lat. noxa) and vivapa, injury done to the 
hclds of the vis, the clans, of the ^dazdayasnlans.” “I acknowledge 
(the right of) the many a, nten of the nmana, familia, that live on this 
earth by cattlc-hrccding, gaubii Jayanti, to rove freely (as nomads) 
vaso.yadm, and to settle freely, vasoiltim; with prosternation I vow: 
henceforth, 1 wUI not commit any noxa, any injury to the fields against 
the vis of Mazdayasnians, I will not devise bodily injury and homicidel” 

Six Climes arc sworn off: The first two, theft and robbing, against 
live property; gauS—as also in the Cod.Hammurapi—enters as one for 
all kinds of cattle. The second two crimes, zyani and vivapa, again, arc 
only examples for every possible delict against Immobile property. 
“Grazing” is the main cause of trouble tn all extensive cattle-breeding. 
Tlic old Slavic law says: “one zuja (= vis) shall not let graze their 
cattle on land of another iupa,” The third pair, finally, are crimes 
against the men tbcmselves. The words “I will nor devise” limit the 
vow to crimes “with malice prepense,” delicta dolosa. 

The short sentences arc paralleled by the laws which, in Denrer. 20. 
23, follow upon the Ten Commandments. There, the law on serfdom 
—not represented in the fravarani—comes first, in, 21; homicide, bodily 
injury, theft and roliblng, aimed at live stock, follow in 21,16; 22,3; 
delicts against immobile property in 204-7. 

Bartholomac's old translation was about right; hard to understand, 
how Hertd could go back to “niclit wenn icb an Gebcin, wenu ich 
an dec Lebenskraft geschadigt, d.i. durch Frtllcrung odcr Totung (sic) 
dazu gezwungen wurdc," and Nyberg “im Streben fiir metnen Lcib 
odcr meincD Lebensgeist.” 



FRAVAItA^rT 4*5 

The oath conuirii the all-important restrkiioii: **3gaitist tlic vis of 
Mazdayasnians, mazdayasnanam Hsam." All crimes arc crimina pub- 
Uca, and the vis is, since ihc IE- epoch—just as with the Semites 
the social group bound to revenge such crimes. The notion of the *^cri- 
mcn” does not extend bcyoind the limit of the vis. Caesar reports the 
same restriction as valid with the Germans. That is a very archaic phase 
of legal and moral notions, whereas the fravarani as such U considerably 
younger than Zoroaster’s time, Zoroaster replaced the notion of crimes 
against the social group by that of sins a^inst a moral principle 
Therefore, obviously, the restriction by “vlsam” is pre-Zoroastrian and 
genuine t ^maidayasnanam” on the contrary is ifilcrpolatcd, at the post- 
Zoroastrian period of Maidaism. Thereby a primeval formula was 
ailaptcd to the religious purpose, by the same redactors who copobined 
it with quotations from the gaihas. But the original purpose was not 
rcUgioas at all. The vow had no rebdon to the profession of Zoroas¬ 
trism, but was the traditional oath, an ‘‘aryaman, client* had to swear 
when admitted into the “vis.” 

The “Tables of Numa" say: “Si quis hominem liberum dolo sciens 
duit pariddas csto ” The premeditated crime against the class of libcri, 
ikeidtpot, maniya, the murder of a free member of the “gens,” Is 
considered Like next-crf-kui murder, as sacrilege. That is a more ad¬ 
vanced phase of legal interpretation, but throws light upon the passage 
of the fravarani: the murder of a free man, manya,* is stvorn off, the 
murder of a slave or serf, is subsumed under theft and robbing of 
gaul, cattle. 

and 7 of the hravarani arc discussed under 'Deva.* §8 says only: 
“I profess my being a Mazdayasnum, a Zoroastrian, by credo and oath, 
astutasfa fravartasca." I9: “1 take the oath, astuve, upon the mazdayas- 
nian religion, dena mazdayasni, which is fraspa-yoxSra nida.snafliS.’" 
The thought of the relative clause, that the mazdayasnian religion 

'SiithnlAniK mblllu|«rA0(t miflJfS tvwywhcit, K’^.iS 9 S$ "tutoritiriK,** even in 
when- the IiJei t£ the btKM, "Tnina , expect ■‘xTrAnritatWrlf" dtCir hl»!»l*di IB llw bedroonu 
?tylKE* irXJidaiEi ‘■t*HUlcn:i" FTuplc Hithuiir e*IMf «e« xU«w«J » be kUM. 

uri.: be mMy Ibit^ belDfl^ n Eoivird* in fxlmn «k 

iBaU be frwwfty^ buu bcin* id need, bni/H huu uaibr fh*ll bt 

twiL ibp, fefwmii 11 iIiTiKT^ni^ hsawever fkL." The Tnipyi jh Afck, mir ,^ 3 b. *iil 

iLpS il-pla. 

■ tiut wwhoaJi" Pibl rnu»L frifanirBnd-dTa^nTla; k miKilc 

*bin<Ua^*'* io V yvn- iitflffrfr- CL umkr ^AsJjMoinjf; 


4 ^^ FFAVARANI 

farcak$ raagii:, resembles the tale of how Moses outdoes the Egyptian 
sorcerers in 7-9. The tnazdayasulan religion has also the power 
of wiping out all misdeeds committed before It was espoused} but 
although the words are part of the late credo, 5Coroa5tcr*s spirit is not 
in them, 

f^r</.3,39; ‘'The sin of bur)'ing dogs or men cannot be wiped out, 
spay ate, by any punishment, by any purificationJ40 admits otte excep¬ 
tion, showing a changed conception of law: **if the culprit, embraces 
the nunEclayasnian religion.'’ §41 gives the reason: "spayaie dena maz- 
dayasnis nars astavanahya vispc Syo^a yauca vrzati, for the maz- 
dayastiian rdigion wipes out all actions, whatever he has committed, 
of the man who embraces it, rubs off every evil thought, like a high 
wuul blowing from tlic south sweeps the atmosphere clean, framizati 
vispam duSmaiam ■ . . manayan yapa vato brzi.tatc3f?ro ^vartam 
daSlnai pari framrzoic.'' spayati, here, is syn. of fraamz- "rub off," with 
the connotation of purgation, purification/ 

Enazdayasna, the noun, in the fravarani self-appdiatioD of the neo¬ 
phyte, and the adj. vjsani iiia2:dayasnanam-"iilso in dena mazdayasnil 
for the rdigion itself in the introductory paragraph of y.ffijr)Fr. 35,1— 
is a term totally absent from the gathas, the Yasna haftahatl, the OP, 
tnscriptions, and, of course, from the genuinely old parts of the yashts. 

As a nom. prppr, mazdayasna appears in the memorial document of 
V/.13 and on a tablet from Nippur, dated ‘'a" 3 of Darius 11 ," i,e. 
4Zr A-C:: ma,az.da,is/7»na. In the Pap£l. Sadtau ti,fi=Cowley 37, we 
find: “The pcqld of our town is mzdyzn ... we arc afraid...RIama, 
addressee of the letter, was satrap in 435 and left Egy pt in 410: the 

* Vipi-, IS Mt iiiiGcinitlr inittd in WS.—mj.jj: -1M» Uoa jnil p,y die uttdrr s 
jiitnlt niUi lilt niBoJ fa) lib Isibnf, i*i ijavSf t|nna)l irmiUnl linni, iii , , qtitlitli Sii 

iluni, tiull be cut «u( Imni ihc canli into liailLiicft tml belL"* CL "ml mlin afam 

Tirim fia.fpBTiaU, do DiM AU me niM meA the pit of telll"; rf. KUm, offtflun, lr. icamiikiifa. 
Umbi. iti Ciiter OaUIm* uyti "Sri VErilttiJit. Oob Ibit dkli tu, kJikai Muode auigcipient" 
Yf.u.ij: "uftw ktiim ft|ii,tpi)in": kwi “fnam. Irodi," xjn. oi ipimJ—lju. tputum, iiirinii. 
Kfiiwi "ihe w*le twid tpiti, tpinb, iiMlI fylt tif tintilc." Aii4 IW, 6 , 16 : "A eotpje hu been 
dbeevettet in tmtet; piacrlpbon; u miiilt une cin tott qrJih Uh fajait, ifajJ] be iffaggnl aui 
lod Ujil un dry Mut, noil udm nnit raiifti nwt tpSmJll noit aiuArSm miT viniuOitm naii 
t]dl 4 Jpun SitTrlnte." ■ tetticiwt the "for dm mtut ndt, hv mmirnii <■( bofler 

trtir, ipfiira ‘iiiinte.’ 'unmi,' vanlrnttl -drup* <4 bluoil' (Piht ti^ahih, nm ‘.anJ 

•niniot* »W,) W, UH (ti* « a fig - u, 

irotind." TfaK V ifH-. ipi-. eritkady bdenjt t.> L«, ,,,uci, &* tp;l„,a AiKl llie tiuk hjE- 
aJkilKrt It not -lacefe, Jiicctt" fani it ibt best “titett. ' f«»ink "Maibno, fxtn 

tumL 


PRAVAHANI 4^7 

personal names in the fragment recur on papyri dated 4iO‘4i<», and 
Cowicy puts the date of this fragment in * about 4^0 
One must distinguish between the use of the word as a n>pt<^ entirely 
inoifensive as a thcopfaoric name of people with a polythcisEic religion, 
and its use as designatioii of the post-Zoroastrian religion. In the 
papyrus, mg dyzn is not a lupr., because “we arc afraid implies: a 
mazdayasnian is unfriendly towards our reSigion. 410 b,c. is the very 
time in which this term appears first in the Awesta, There it is restricted 
to those parts that have a claim to the—wrongly used designation 
“Younger Awtsta/' namely parts not older than the s^'ncrctistlc redac¬ 
tion imdtr Artaxcntcs 11 , or possibly the end of the reign of Darius II. 

At that very period devayasna, too, appears for the first time, namely 
in quotations from the cycles of legends that grew round Zoroaster and 
ViStaspa and had been attached to the older cycles of the epics and 
introduced in the yashts. The nvo antonyms originated together and 
refer to each other, see under 'Deva.' 

In Yr.M,54, the Indian soldiers, mockingly called Vyamhursaliva 
maniyaka, are not designated as dcvaj^mi, but as devayazo imitating 
Skr. devayij, and these verses belong to the same period, the very end 
of the fifth century, see under ‘Kr^var.’ 

Artaxerxes II, by again permitting the old cults, sanctioned condi¬ 
tions actually existing at his accession: the old gods had come back, into 
Zoroastrism under Artaxenecs 1 and Darius II. Therefore, the neoiibyies 
of the fravarani call tlicmselvcs not only mazdayasna but also zara^ui- 
tril. The first word cannot mean the real Zoroastrism, hut the syn¬ 
cretism of that period. The mazdayasna curse the deva, hut pray to 
the yazata, the same deva under their new generic name. Thus, deva¬ 
yasna is the fight term for die pre-Zoroastrian polytheism, zaraflultrii 
for Zoroaster’s own monotheism, and mazdayasna the term for the post- 
Zoroastrian syncretism. One must speak of these three phases of the 
religion as devayasnian, zoroastrian and tnazdayasnian, and can also 
say Dcvaism, Tioroastrism and Mazdaism. 

Pap El. 10,6 is the only place where the form mzdyzn, with 
-zn-, appears. Nyberg 342: “Ein mazdab-Verchrer hicss im Wes- 
ten mazdayazna mit jncJischcr Lauiform, deutlich unterschic- 
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den von, dem Aw. mazdayasna*' (with -sn-).* r-ti:sn, voiced 
and breathed sibibnt as two corresfionUenls of pre-Aryan pre- 
palatal before nasal, are thus represented as protif that Awestk 
cannot be a Median dialect^ zn^ would Imply die sotution 
of one of die great problems of Iranian history, the Ira¬ 
nian home of the Awesta.'* Tite attitude b utterly naive, and the 
reason totally insuiEdenL 

H, Hartmann, to whose elaboration of the subject Nyberg 
refers, says: "‘Arm- mazdezti ist aus dem Partlusdven entlehnt" 
and later “damit halien wir dco Bcwels, dass mazdayazna— 
kdn attpersisebes Wort |who would ever have thought so?|— 
nicht aus der Spradie dcs Atvesta, sondem aos dem Mcdischen 
ubemommen wurde.'’ This is extremely confusing and con¬ 
fused: most misundentanclings come from inaccurate terminol¬ 
ogy. "Parthian*' is a geographic and cduiic term opposed to 
Median; Hartmann uses it as a chronologic term for a cenain 
period of Median. He wants to say that Arm. mazdezn was 
borrowed from Median during the Arsacid [leriod. 

The Iranian loanwords in the Aram, papyri, in Daniel and 
Ezra, furthermore some loanwords and more proper names 
in the Akk. versions of the OP, in scrip tkuis follow the usage 
of writing and language taught in ihc schooi of Babylon, which 
is also the source of tlie system uE iileograms in Arsacid pah- 
tavik. The loanwords wbkh bchjng to the splicres of rellgbn 
and administration arc, where the difference is clear, almost 
all Medhin, not Old Persian. Tlicsc Aramaic scribes of Babylon 
had close fclatiojis to those of Agbatana, but tlicy did n(,tr s^ieak 
any vulgar dialect, but a literary language. All is crudUion, 

Tlic form mzdyzn, used about 410 it.c, in the papyrus, reap¬ 
pears about 650 years later in the Pahlavik veraons f>f the Sasa- 
nian tnscriprions, in the Parthian (as opp, to Median) title 

»tUrmiinni iltnh ui |e>. ioj7. S|t ii; twfdn; n ii »ii ntb tiumtlkUd 

to ihc fiflai ol lEem, Aw, i' 4 SEa the ^ftfnn *vm 

piujia^ tCldlEirEf tn -a, ^ inimmaiii fJtit f nii Bfrordins in pSnnctM 11 not 

iiu.ni«iH«{. tuT reFitluta by “In MetSkln il 1111I1I hilVr IktrR iL' lime, u Autu 

iiii jilgftf m'hifli. It 4 liufitonitl ffom in dlT, ilitrc pnciUfn^HMfb arc ticking, 

bc£lPil:K tbefe fJfct Item yaJ- end* & tn ii 

' Tht iml Aw. ywa ii dar withmn 

tlui; aiti^tT biKTf 11, th« |krarnaii4a, Wlakfc fLbo Oifndct ihc jkTnfctrt (d Awtbiic 

4J}d do9 opTy pf^vc liu,l 'lfl' £--in* ii 1 lAJCKiiisy^ s UftrTrhrir qI iiiiiU t^gjiiji^nc& 
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“nmdczn bag» the ma7jlaii-worshippcr* the god”—an idea 
similar to the “mosi-catliolk Majesty”—^and in the name of the 
religion “den niazdezn" f with zn as opp- to dena mazdayasniS 
of the Awcsia). The ofEdal Pahlavlk, to which die terms be¬ 
long, tnusi have been established—it k indificrent fmna which 
dialects it was derived—during the first hundred yemrs of the 
Arsacid empire in Parthia; the conquest of Media did certainly 
BOi cause a change in the protocol. Tides arc constant: the old 
Persiam did not even assimilate x^yai^'a vazraka, borrowed 
from Median, to their own dialect; all the less reason to assume 
that the Parthians would have assimilated a title of their own 
to a foreign dialea. Arm. mazdezn is Indeed a loanword from 
Parthian, however not in the sense Hartmann uses it, viz. a 
vulgar dialect of Metlia, but from official Pahbvik. 

Since the time of Ardashir I, the Parsik inscriptions offer 
mzdysn=tn3zdesn, which comes neither from an OP* inaz- 
dayaSna (to be espccted according to NP- yain), nor from a 
Med. ‘tnazdsyazna. The assertion ”Im Wcstcn him cin Max- 
dah-Verchrer mazdayazna tnit medischer Lauifonn" is wrong. 
MP. mazdesn, at the same time, disproves the assumption that 
a Med. 'mazdayazna had ever been borrowed by Old Persian. 

In order lo explain the etymology of younger forms, we use 
to constmef older forms, but that does not always mean that 
these existed in the older language. Already at the end of the 
6th century u.c OP. -aya- was contracted to c, as rlic contem¬ 
porary transliterations o£ the names of Darius and Xerxes 
besides many others—show. The mscriprions of Artaxentes II 
and lU—besides Akk, and Aram, transcripiiorw of Iran, names 
—show that as early as 400 a.c. the terminations of the inflec¬ 
tion were droppcil. The attempt made in these inscnptiOQS to 
maintain the forms of the older language is a complete failure; 
the contemporary attempts of the “Younger .Awesta” to write 
in “hizvo danhaha, learned language are better, but not good. 

In 421 B-c- the Babylonian scribes render (be n.pt. mazdayasna 
by a trisyllabic mazdai'Ana f Akk. cuneiform docs not dtstin- 
guiab s or Z at the end of a syllable], and shortly after, under 
Artaxerxes U when the word became a \cty common term, the 
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pronunciation was mazdesn or mazdczn, a form to be described 
as Middle Iranian. For this word^ the written ie:tt of the Arsadd 
Awesta noted inzdys% a spelling which in the 4th century aj>. 
again was transposed into Awestic script as maxdayasna. As 
a religious term tlic word did not exist at an antiquity where it 
was pronounced with four syilabtes, viz. before or about 600 b.c. 
Tlte old Persians did not form it at all in their own dialect, 
nor did they borrow an old Median form, they simply used it 
in the form it had accepted in about 400 n.c. in ^'middle Awes¬ 
tic*'; mazdesn. Nothing can be said against mazd^n or the Aw, 
li.pr, mazdayasjia belonging to a Median dialect. The word 
cannot appear in the gatha, but there its form would be maz- 
dayazna; mazdezn, borrow’cd by the Armenians, is a middle 
Parthian form. 

Mazdayasna docs not at all designate the religion of Zoroaster, propa¬ 
gated by "missionaries from the East/' but the syncretism since the 
tunc of Artazentes K. No Persians and no missionaries ever said maz- 
dayazna with z. 

Nybcrg 3167; “Das Schliissclwort dcs Kuhes dcs Xerxes ist ‘anhctcn,’ 
yaS- mil S start z, bcim barzinan und mit rta, cine uraltc Formel, deren 
Ronstruktion so altertiimlicK ist, dass man bis zui Sprache dcr Gatha 
lilnaufgehcn muss, um Parallclen zu finden. Die Formel ist medischen 
Ursprungs, denn barzman ist cine mcdische Form.” 

"yaS-** is an ordinary padlock that every key opens. "Kult des 
Xerxes" sounds as if it was different from that of other Acliaemenids. 
"Going back to the language of the Gath as” presumes a great interval 
as a given fact: if it was only 40-50 years, one would no( have far to 
go. Indeed, “rmca,” Ix. "as Rtam,” not “with” Rtam, is a personal idiom 
of 2kironsicr, sec under ‘DCTa,’ 

Instead <n( barzman, the Akk. and El. transcriptions btaa.za.am.man.- 
ni and p'r.rax.man.nL.j [3 demand the reading brazrnan. The OP. for¬ 
mula is; Oramazdam ayade (i.p. sg. pmct.) or yadesa (imper.) or 
yadatc (3.sg. pres.) rfaCa brazmani, “I worshipped (you shall, he wor¬ 
shipped) Oramazda as Ream at the brazmanif one takes lirazmani 
as loc. The original meaning and even the IE, connection of braztoan 
is t^urc. If it was simply Aw. barsman, it wouht be all the better. 
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It docs not appear in the g:itha, but the Gath, focm would have -^111-. 
Meillet, httrod,, compared OL “brahmaa, prStfc” with Rom, flimen; 
Hertci equates 01 . brihman. Aw. haisman. with hence Lat. 

flamma; in noF vn, 62 n.t, he remarks: "In Ved. ist brahmansAw. 
rtain, im Aw. ist ts nur noch 'Opferstreu,’ dl dcr Sitz, tier bcim Opfei 
fiir die yazata [aus Zweigen) bereitet wird, und auf dem die Ot)fcr- 
siKiisen und -trankc vorgrselzt werden; die Goiter werden durch den 
Rufer, zotar. 2um yasna imd batsman eingeladcn.’* We do not know 
enough and etymology alone is unfit to determine the purport of the 
old words at a certain period w'iih a ^cial religious group. 

mxdyzn and brzmdn, braziiian<a5r, forms used by the Aramaic 
scrilics of Elephantine, the n.pr. hvarazmii in OP. inscriptions, and 
OP. uz^maya-, which may be a techn. term of Median crlraitial law, 
prove nothing for Old Persian phonetics. As a matter of fact, z od s 
before nasal is no criterion at all for separating Awcstic from other 
Median dblccts. All reasons adduced are fictitious, and Mcillcts 
words of 1924, Troti Coof^ afSf., retain their full value: 'Teu importent 
les indications—toulci cropruntees du rcstc \ 1’A vesta rMent—d’apres 
tcsquclles j'Avesta sc scrait constitu^ dans riran Oriental. Meme exactes 
d ies ne prouveraient ricn.*' 

Before this sentence he said: “La tradition cnscignc que Zoroaster 
ctait originairc du Nord^^ucst dc I'Iran, . , . Or, si i'on examine la 
languc Je 1 'A vesta cn genera], des gatbas cn particulicr, on rcconna'it 
tmm^dLiEcment, dbbord quelle difl^rc du perse, ce qui exclut le Sud- 
Quest, puis quVlIc dJffire aussi du sogdien et du parler du Khocan,... 
La langut dc I'Avcsta repose done $ur ics parlers du Nord^Oucst. £n 
conclusion d'un roc moire rigoureiix . . . Diai^i^tolope dtr Hfettiran* 
TtfrfanUxte (mo xv, 1921, 184-258), M. Paul Tedcscti montre que la 
languc avestique appartient au groujw des parkrs du Nord-Ouesr. La 
demonstration est obtcnuc par des precedes purtment linguisttqucs, 
indepenJante dc la tradition quVllc vient ainsi confirmer.” Tedeseo 
has further confirmed this result of his researches in Ostiran, Nomind- 
fiexton^ zti IV, 1925, 94-166, see especially I58. 

Northwest means Medb. Awestic is a Median dialect. 
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"El t^EKhtm bmtcnd Titcolofsea 
bt ddnn aEtst SathiV" 

—a. M. AIUlc 

Mithra is an Aryan^ prc^Iraman god. As early as tn i^*)o b.ci he i* 
invoked, in the dvandva farmula mitrassil-unmassil/ i.c. Mltra and 
Vanina, as witness in the political treaties of the Mitanni Aryans. This 
small gronp of Aryans split from the main body of the triba on their 
way towards India, in about 1500, and founded a short-lived empire, 
which they called Maitcnl, In Mesopotamia, Their own language was 
still a diaicet of Aryan; in MaitenH they accepted, as a minority over 
an autochthonous population, the language of their subjects. 

With the Indo-Aryans the pair of gods lived on; in ilie Rgveda it U 
often invoked as mitra-varuna, whereas to Mitrd alone one hymn only 
is dedicated, V!i,59. Other gods supplanted his cull. 

Hcftcl, Siegfif, I44f., discusses the Vcd. expression *'mitrainasas, as 
great as Mina/’ i.e^ his equal, and translates '‘Hicr hdrt man 

von India; bd uns, noch heute, wirJ cr gepricsen, dcr mjt dcr Keulc 
bcwcbite, dcr sich ebenso wie Mitra unier den Siammcn einen Ruhin 
erworben hat, dcr nicht lialb ist ” and remarks; “Hier wird Indra dem 
aivefthcheti Mithra als ebenburtiger Gcgtier (im Kriegc) gcgcnulicr- 
gestcllt,'' Instead of Awcstic,one must.say Old Iranian, Since the '’tribes’* 
are those of die singers, these would say that their enemy had acquired 
with them ’'not half a fame ” Similarly RKvu.jT*: “Dir (Agni) haben 
die vasavah [=dcvaj das Herrscheramt, asury^, auferlegt, denti sic 
fanden Gcfallen an dchier Geisteskraft, o Du, der du mitramasas bist,” 
explained: ’'Bezoge man hicr mitniraasas auf den vedischen Mitra, so 
wiirdc man dem Dichicr ... Gcdankenlosigkeit zutiaucn; denn das 
Bciwort wurde besagen, dass Mitra die Henschaft fiber die deva ebenso 
gut vcfdient hiitte. Will dcr Djchicr aber sagen: dcr du dem awcstischcn 
Mithra gewachsen hist, so ist alles in Ordnung.” 1 am noc convinced, 
for, Indra would deserve the asuryaui only when ’'greater than,** not 
as bis cDCinyh "equal.” If other gods arc measured by Mitra, he muse 
once liave been one of the greatest, and what one actually observes is 
his gradual recess in India, 

for Tiniu^ IJ ti£tLLi.zAk]irL| fnr snA M Hofc!^nL bdiitc 

aiRi[ 0 ^ ihc of 
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With the Aryans who stayed on in their □rt|;m3l home Us worship 
went on; for at Herodotus’ time the Scolodan Scyths in the north-west 
stilt adored him under tlie name Toirwrupo^. The second element of 
tills name is Ir. sum, mipto?. The fault of the usual interprcmiion* of 
the first clement as “getfa, in sg. immohilc property, in pi. world" 
is, that Gr. ol and t would represent Ir. e and B. Gr, oi Is Ir. oi < avyu, 
and goito- is gavyiiii; tlic name is a syn. of the standing epithet vuruga- 
vyuiii of the Ir. Mithrafgavyuthura. 

The Iranians brought him with diem to Iran, where he suryivcd 
Zoroastrism and the old cmplix, and whence he set out, in Hellenism 
and under the Roman empire, on hU triumphal march through 
Europe, where he finally succumbctl 10 Christianity, 


Instead of the Aryan d^andva mitra'Varuiia, the A\vesta has mi^ri' 
ahtira, the meaning of which Duchesne has explained in ^'M^anges 
Cumont" 

VV,10,113; 

taSn no Jamyat avahe que vlcnnent i uotre sccours 

mitfra ahum br^anta Mi thru ct AJiura Ics suhlimcjl 


and yr.io,T45; 

Mitlra ahura brzanta 
aflyajaba rtavana 
scrica maliam6i liuvarca 
ui^ara pati barsmanya 
midram vUjianam 
dahytmim 

dahyupatim yaxamadc 


Mithra et Ahum Ics sublimes, 
non-mcnac^cs, justes, 
ct Ics ctoiles, la Imie, le soLetl, 
par les pbntcs du barsman, 
Mithra, de toutes les provinces 

)c niaitfe-de-province nous le 
veu^onst 


BartJioloniae (igotj, in Wk'^ had not ovirlooked this dvandva nor 
the form ahura-midra whidi it has aisumed in Ya.ii and 2,11; p,M85; 
"Zwcifcllos cine aus arischcr Zeit stammendc Verbindung" and 293: 
‘'altiiberkoniiticnc festr Vcrblndungcn," Tliesc remarks art not quite 
accurate; the formub of V'r.io is not ohler than OJranian, that of the 
Yasna is not old. Hertel, 1931, in Siegsif. 144; "Die Dual,Gqi[heit 

^Tbai imt eiidqn«1, iilli in bjr G. Htkiijw- 

* A ^tr a Je llmt. Ji fiiiblsifije Kf irirtlrt , ut, 
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miui'Vani^a ... schon in den Boghazkoi texten bezeiigt..., im RV* 
hHuiig ..., fchit g^nzUch im Awuta,” and 13a: “Mithra gewarui. ■. 
so vicl Anhingcr, class die Ortodoxie Lhn Mazdih n^hcHOrdnctc, was 
in dem Dual-komp. mt<?ra-ahura, im Yasna ahura'inidr^ zum sprach- 
licbcn Ausdruck kommi." Tliui, the real discovery, the obscrvaEion 
that the formula tn Vmo is correct, while the formula in the two yasna 
runs counter to Panini's Jvandva rule,* was left to Duchesne to make. 
It changes the picture entirely and is fundamental for the obscure pre- 
Jiistory of the religion of iliese nations. 

Y.t,ii and 2,rr, both, quote yr,io,j45 in toto. introduces it with 
"we invite to the yasna,” not involving any formal change; Y.i with 
“we put down (this yasna) to the account of . . whicli entails the 
trinsposition—not quhe successful—of the dvandva into the instr.-dai. 
dual. The interpolations "the creatures of Spanta manyu” to tiie stars, 
and “eye of AhuraMazdih" to the sun, disclose the reason why the 
redactors transformed the old mi^ra-aiiura: the mazdayas nTan ortho¬ 
doxy took no offence at the god Mi thru himself, but at the placing— 
linguistically ncccssary—of Miflra In front of Ahura. This had become 
a question of rank, and impossible after the period of Zoroaster. 

The two yasna passages prove that the idea emhodied in the dvandva 
was as dead at their time as tltc linguistic feeling; they ore mere quota' 
lions, made worse instead of better, from old literature, live necessary 
conclusion is; the gemdfic dtrand^ct is pre^Zoroastrian and with it the 
pertes in which it appears. 

Duchesne's observation confirms at the same time the identity, long 
since surmised, but contested by A, Hillcbrandt still in rj^g (an), of 
Varuna and AhuioMazdaht mi^ra'aburi is the Olr. form of Ar. and 
Ved, mitra-varunai (sec under *Dcva’). 

It disproves furthermore Nyherg'i assertion, 59: "die alien cchten 
Stiickc dcs Y/.io lasscn ketnen Zw'eifel daran, dass Ahura Mazdah 
urspriingiich nichts in Mithras Umgebung zu schaffen battc.'* At the 
beginning of a hymn addressed to Mithra alone, the dvandva, which 
unites the two and with them sun, moon and stars, proves the contrary; 
Hymns to single gods SEOrted, in the Old Iranian and already in the 
Aryan epoch, with on invocation of oil the gods. The heroes of the old 
epics, too, which were not members of different sects, pray—-as Vx.3, 9, 

4 nuchciCic tknTeninz'i thfiiry Wn. .t«rr i/Hrlifiui StiniJrit arrni^a. 
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15 and 17 amply show—equally to Anahita, RtiS, Druvispa and Vayul, 
The axiom, 24f.—“Es rcicht uicht aus, von voizaradiustrischcr 
Reij^on zvt sprechen, man muss mit mdiicren ausscrzacatbustrischen 
Religion sformen rechnen, die allesamt im Lau£ dcr Zeit von dcr 
Gemcindc dcs Gaiha-Prophcten aufgcsogen wurden, aber fruher dn- 
mal selbsmndig 2u denken slnd"—U faulty, Polythcisan is not a multi* 
ludc of religions, but one, and its gods were, as Hcrcxlotus says, the 
heaven, Mithfa, sun, moon, stars—all in T/, 10,145—and others, that arc 
the old IK ‘'heavenly ones” or deva. 


“Pre-Zofoastnan^ is a relative date. If one admits the Axing of the 
“traditional date" of Zoroaster in 570-500 b.c., it would mean “before 
540 D,c." But without any reference to other lines of argument, the 
relative date can be converted into an absolute one from the verses of 
Y/.io alone. 

St. 113, with mifti-ahura, belongs to a song, to which one must 
attribute the st. a8,38, 43, 80, 85-86 and na, and to which one may give 
the title “Tiieft of the Herd." Of these stanzas, 4a is evidently the 
Ant, for it describes the general situation, leading in medias res. It 
would however be too abrupt an opening for a song, and one must 
assume that a general invocation of Midira, after the model of 145, 
and a special call for help, e,g. 51,23, prefaced it: 


23: apa no hafa anzahat 
a pa no ha Ha ^yaiahat 
mi£ha baroif anadruxto 

42; ai miflra vitrugavyuti 
iinc no arvatita aspi 
para *meffanat nayanti 
tme no uyra bazu 
kaite nii(?ra sfindayanti 
38: Jilayo frazyanie 

an.a£ita mcflaniya 

xnimiyam gaul y a ^ahrahaxS 


ddivcT us from calamity, 
deliver us from menace, 

Mithra against whom we did not 
sin I 

O Mi^ra with the wide pastures! 
5 They carry away from the yard 
these here our speedy horses, 
with daggers, Mithra, they smadi 
these here oui strong arms. 

To earth the dwellings are de¬ 
stroyed, 

without shelter are the people of 
the yard. 

The canle used to follow the pas¬ 
ture 
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varadylm pantam azatc 

ya tknahu midradrujani 

frazrSti efam n^aya 
asrii *[£]a2ana lilltante 
anu zafaoo lakahc 
85: gauSck ya {S6) varta az- 
yamna 

baSa zbayaci avalie 
gavatfyam patiSmaramaa 
kaSa no arSa gavaf^yam 
apayai pask^ vazyamno 

niiJ?n> yo vunigavyutil 
kaSa no £raj^'^yad 
[g^] vc^maiida azynmnam 

113; taSi nojamym avalic 
mi^fra ahura br^^ta 
bntam barat aliTs vaSam 

asp^iamifa srlfat ^^lufsan 
aJtra kanbvan jiya nMyan 

tigrobo astavo? ta8a 
bunavn 'zuni.goi^finam 
|ata patfyintc Eravrsa 
80; yaiimi spire mitfratlrujo 
*a.bo8ayo ]aia pnrva 
tuvam ro^anabya patt 
nipita atu adnii^ 
tuvas) vrzanahya [>ati 
luiharta aht adruiam 
28: yo stiini viSanyat] 

bmtnitahya nminahya 
aiawra andy^ krnavati 


is tiriven the stony way of cap¬ 
tivity, 

to the pens (hovels?) of the 

dragged on at their chanot, 

§ Shedding tean they stand there 
which mn dotvn their mouth, 
the coWf too, driven od as cap- 
live, 

verily cries (or help, 
counting the herd; 

When will the hull overtake 
the herd, who comes running after 
us, 

Miilira with the wide pastures, 
when will he make us turn 
[the cattle] that is driven home 
again? 

Then he siiall come to our help! 
Mithra-Almra you tiigh ones! 

The whip shall call with high 
voice, 

and the horses* nostrils shall snort, 
the whips shall crack, the bow¬ 
strings whiz, 

the arrows |vcrb corrupt] Lhen 
the *zurugdil 9 ra-sons shall 
lie there, slain, their hair up, 
where the ini^radrux» arc lying 
[jowcrlcss, slain, in heaps, 

^ Tliou, lord of the farmyard, 
art the guardian of tlic innocent. 
Thou, lord of tlic village, 
art tlie keeper of the innocent, 
who pioi>s the pilbrs 
of the high-built house, 
who timbers the suong atitac. 


ihtrrHiu 


at ahmai timlnai daSiti 
gauSfa van^wa vlrinam^^a 
yahu^’i x^niito bavati 
upa anya siindayati 
yahova tbisto bavatl 
112: ci^ra iniffrahya 'fdyani 
ya5,tam dailyum acaratl 
ya^a hubrto barate 
pai^na lafra gavyiJtayc 
at hava pa^ vin 
vaso.x^adra fra£aiat€ 
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To That hous« he gives 
herds of cattle and men, 
in which he is obeyed] 
the alien ones he dotroys, 
in which he is oflended. 

S The signs of Mitlira arc friendly 
W'ho visits that country 
where he is well worshipped* 

The paths of its pastures arc deep, 
its cattle and its men 
walk around of their own free 
w-iU! 


Sequence of verses: 

As we have die yasbt, none of the stanzas of this song any longer 
joins another, and the original order is not prcscn'cd. However, the 
joints hetween them and their younger surroondiiigs have not been 
cdaccd 

Some intcrimlations arc unmistakablci c^, in 38: "(the dwellings) 
in which live the miffradmx^ and drugv'ant, the killers of the true 
believers ” and yet the very miflradruxS are tliose who destroy those 
houses. Or IJ5b, where the cow stands "ustana-zasta, hands out¬ 
stretched'* in the attitutlc of Zoroastrian prayer. Elimination makes the 
verses metrical. In S6h one may insert gam before vesmanda, instead 
of tbc meaningless dmjo, because the fetn, aiyamnam follows and the 
verse stands in parallel wdth gaus pantam azatc in ^fld, and gauS vita 
azyamna in 85a. rtahya pad pantam between frajTfCsaya ti and vesmanda 
must be oiniiicd, as mazdayasnian misjnterpretation of that pantam 
azaic: religious problems arc out of question in tiicsc verses. 

The thought of st.23 is iransposed into a relative ckiusc in 22, and 
ihcrc, instead of anzahibyn, an infantile repetition of anzahat in 
plural, stand the words apa flyajahat baratL In the archaic invocatinn 
of 145, miflra-ahura arc called a^'ajaha, TTiercfotc, anzahihyo in 23 is 
unauthentic, (lya^ahat in 22 is genuine, and die liue In 23 must be cor¬ 
rected accordingly. 

SL4S must be placed before, not after 38, because % joins 38. Tliat 
they followed one another is confirmed by the fact that only then 
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mytr’(v)t in 42c^niCompn:bcnsibIc as the stanzas appear in the 
yasht—hnds an explanation: tneiJana, "farmyards" of the mc^aniya 
in 38b, sec bciow. 

The two words gauJcil ya arc reckoned to all the rest to 86, an 
indicaiton that tJic oid song Itas been torn apart; (85) 86 EoJlowcd 
iimnediatcly upon 42-38. The cotitact between 85 and 103 is without 
objection as to ttie contents) is recommended by the format responsion 
of kaSa no apuyat in 85 and taSa no jantyat in 113, further by the two 
avahe, and is proved by the fact that the verb Jamyat stands in sin- 
gut ar. Tcdcsco drew ray attention to the ^Toint that Duchesne’s transla¬ 
tion "que viennent" would require the dual lamyacam. But if 113 
iolncd 85, the singular is right; the foregoing verses speak of Milhra 
alone, but arc followed by an invcxiation of the pair, miSra-ahura, as 
in 145 the in vocation of the same pair precedes the singular mi/?ram 
yazamade. 

In 113C) when the stanzas were severed, a had to be inserted 
before "brzam vacam" which impairs sense and meter: the gods do 
not bring help ‘'when, after” the batdc was in full swing, but the 
battle is hoped for as effect of their arrival. The optative mood is 
abandoned only in soire, 3,p.inid. perf.inedT in st.8d. This sentence 
follows, meaningless, ujmn the equally meaningless "Mil Dir als 
Herrn erwerbe ich mir ja die beste Gemeinschaftr (Kaithobmae). 
Originally, $t.i 13 joined, for only then the words Jata paffylnte fravrsa 
in 80 and soire .apirifliSi' jaia in So, otherwise wholly enigmatical, ex¬ 
plain each other mutually. 

Therewith the position of at.So is fixed. It expresses thanks for the 
help of the gods. It fits the peculiar situation that Miihra is invoked, 
not as usual as dahyupatiS, but as “mc^napatiil, wzanahartar, lord of 
the farmyard, guardian of the village.” In 42, the horses are carried 
away from the me^ana, in 38 the inhabitants of the mef^ana arc without 
shelter. Therefore, st.28 belongs bctiind So, because ir describes 
Mil bra's activity as me^anapatar, and says that Mithra gives '‘herds of 
cattle and men” to the bouse, the family—nm^a—where he is obeyed. 

5 t.ii 2 , again, must follow 8, because Icarati describes Mithra’s labor 
as a metic, abifaril, at the me Sana, The paths of tlic pastures, there, 
arc called "dccp^ jafra” in contrast to the “stony, ;(rumiya, vvay” which 
the stolen cattle is forced to gp; and in opposition to the theft of the 
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horses in 42 8n<i tlie robbing o^ tJie catiit in 38 and 86^ tht la^t words 
sar: “catttc and men tras’eJ according co their end'll will.” This puu 
friyina in 1122 close la ;^!nut in 28L, and the two words appear [O' 
gether at ail other places. 

Vocabulary: 

Bartholomae and Lommel wanted to abstract a vocative mi^ra 
from mttu’t in 42,* although the god is already twice and suf- 
ficicntly invoked In the short stanza. On the contrary, an abla¬ 
tive ‘'Erom where" the cattle is driven "to die dmahu" of the 
robbers is lacking. In 86 the aim is oiled vestnanda, an archaic 
form, Gr, oIkoSc. So one expects here alttoO^Vy and since the 
vi'hole song speaks of a medana, myth't must be regarded as 
misspelling of mvtnV, meflanat. 

^ruiD^ X^umjya appears only once more, yr.i3,3S as ^^ruma 
asdbil! frazyanta, that is in the same phrase. J. Ghcrsheivitz, in 
JR AS 1942, 101, derived, with HermingV assent, Sogd. ywrin, 

Man .Mir. var.lcct. i-^^- "earth” as material, from 

Aw. in paxrunia < ‘upaxrtima, same mean¬ 

ing as "tipa.sma, on the earth ” see under 'Ardvlsura.' He could 
have chosen ^ruma itself in Vr. 10,38, which docs not belong to 
“x™, blood” (Wh.). xnimip, as quality of the way is tlie con* 
trast to the "deep, jafra, grassy” pasture, the cattle is used to 
follow, fahrahaxs; hence, xnimiya means "cartJiy” in the sense 
of “sandy” or "stony.'' xruma is loc. or instr. of tlic noun, “in or 
to earth” meaning "to the ground,” KP. "ba zainin rast kar- 
dan.” Tile houses were budi of mud-bricks or stamped earth. 

mcl 9 aniya:mc 61 ana:^nmaniya:nmaDa, they are “the people of 
the farra." The other passages in which the word occurs, Y^, 

16 = 6,15, are not in contradiction, an.alita, then, is “u'ilhout 
sheUcTj.” not “uninhabitable/' cf, dtiiita, abvarta and other par¬ 
ticiples of the same class. 

dma: something in which the robbers cither dwell or keep 
their cattle, “dauru.upa.dama” In b made of wood and 

called a “house”; VjV.3,31 quotes, out of context, a fragment: 
satam patistananam, iiazahram paii.dara nfim^ where the syn, 

*Codi3. Ft, E cnhEn mJJfraJa, Jiuifiipi.] aMfrat, )j^ kjeUn^ to uttixU 
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patiStana means “stanii,” place or basis. The correspondence of 
the names Usldam "house of dawn" and USiaLtnu shows tbat 
the word was not a contemptible one: h designates a prinudvc 
fornij for instance “hut," else **pcn, corral.” 

asrii a^ano is probably to be read, with Lommd, 71,0^ 
"zazino; anu zafano b hardly a compound^ with exception of 
anu.pi^wa, all compounds with the prep, anu arc bte abstr. 
nouns formed from verbs, anu belongs to takahe, the form of 
which remains obscure—“gcti.absol but the meaning is 
clear. 

fra.rvmyati in 85 relates to the herd in stampede, and the cow 
is **patbmarainna, counting^' the herd, as the animals in yr.8 
"count by TiSinya.” 

The line with hunavo gun].zo^ran3m is not so sure as it 
looks; for the preceding line is corrupt and its last word taSa 
might be the first of the next one. Bartholomae; "die Sohtic 
derer, dcrcn Wdhgusse ziihjlussig sind, scU. wcil sic aus Blut 
bestchen" attaching guru to 'garu, fcm.yru "heavy ” Gr. barys, 
Lat. gravis. It Is clearly an invective, like "tbn aUkalb, sonrjf-a- 
bitclr etc., cf. sjia^itfra, huciflra, Akk. zcr.mai:du, zer h.ilgatj. 
The second clement, therefore, is surely godra, Vcd. gotra, 
“kind, kin,” MP.NP, gohr. In gum 1 can recognize neither the 
word for an animat rtor for whore. Gr. barys and Lat, can have 
the connotation "difficult, onerous,” even “adverse,” but it is 
much more probable that the tw-o initials, g and z have changed 
place: ’zum-go^ra, cf, OP, zurakara. Aw. zurajata etc. 

fravrsa; tVi, “skatpiert?” must describe the position of the 
slain enemies, jata paffyantc. If it belongs to "vrsa, hair” it would 
be “the hair up," ix. lying on their face. It is useless to try to 
explain ,api vi0iii‘ from the context in which it appears totby. 
Of the two words w'hich precede, mi^radrujo maniyakaho, the 
second is dispcnsahlc, Whether one makes the caesura before or 
—eliminating miflradrujo-—after ,api vitfisi*, the wortl cannot 
Itave had more than four syllables, and ivas probably only one 
word. It stands between “solrc, they lie” and “lata, slain,” and 
can only describe—like fravrsa, close to it in iij—the position 
of the dead. In analogous descriptions MP. uses often the words 




“akar, incapable of acting" or "^aboS, unconsdoiu. powerless" 
Tlie archetype >a',T¥S(v) may be resolved (with t for B, nor¬ 
mal, and p for w < a) In "aboSl- to Vbod-* 
path Bartholomac saw in the two pail an ellipsis for pati[l.> 
haixarf niLhartar and p 3 tLf.piicar] ni^pltar, a dunuy construc¬ 
tion result mg in an unpleasant double gcmtivc. Lomincl tafccs 
pad as vocative, avoiding these disadvantages, me^anahya paii§ 
and vr^anabya patii are dissected compounds 'mc^anapatis and 
'vnranapaiis, like ^Sa^ahya patiS in >'44,9 and Sai/hahya paiB 
in y- 3 ,t 6 - 

brd.mita "high-built," to \^imy-, ml-, OP. framay "to con- 
strua" viz, wiTh the framana. the measuring rod. viBiirayati, lit, 
to hold asunder, prop”; in y/,t,26 the fmvartJ arc compared to 
propped \vo<Kl<onstructions, see under 'Architecture/ 
krnavati, to \^art-, to cut, atone or wi»d; the atitac are of 
wood, in the large scale of Achacmctijaii buildings of stone, OP. 
krnvaka is die Median icrnLiechn, for "mason"; in the chatter 
of Susa they akunav,inta, cut the stones, 

£i(?ra in 11,2, are "mien" or “gesture,” Ind. mudra, such as 
iizbnzu in y/,10,124 or ustafta,zasta; cf. Benveidsic, lafat*., to 
y44,i6; f}t?rii moi dam, e[uc dcs signes me soient donn6csI" 
niYN, is not a hapax 'EraJiyana “way” (iPi.) but friyana, the 
well known adj. and n,pr,„ inscr.’bXiax^o^. Bartholomac divides 
ci^ra in tsvo words, (i) "Anblict, Antlitv,, Gesamtheit der aus- 
seren Merkmale usf," and (2) “Same, Ursprung, Geschlecht 
usf." with the note; "die angcnommenc Gleicliheit (of i and 2) 
gilt mir fiir unwalirscheinlicb/' Tlic Greek versions of the Sasa- 
nian inscripijons render the phrase of the protocol "ke ifihr a£ 
yazdan” by iK yipov% but Mcnarulcr, in the protocol of 
XusraU I by Be in 0(flnf xapuKTc/st^crvu. Therewith he hits the 
point from which all signi heat ions depart: character, Tlie word 
is one. 

TTic picture of the civilization disclostxi bi dns song is very archaic. 
The people live by cattle-breeding, dwell in houses, nmana, with cob 
unitis and a(n){?ya, "antae/' the fE. domus in antis, on farms and in 

*0*1, Mtt liW, tiv »i®4l, batb *« (itIiel ‘F,T,Trir, iriils ifultidixr numtiw •t*l 

pufiuoti at if'%. 
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villages. In 5t.8o some UlIcj are poetically transfonnal (like sastar in 
jr.ioS etc.): the meflanahya patiS is nipata, hence *tne^anapau or 
mcflanapaiar;’ the vrtinahya paii^ is nShartar, hence ‘vrzanapau or 
\rzanahartar (in ¥^6,1, sec under 'Social Structure'). Mithra acamti, 
works like an abicaris, he timbers and cuts, kmavari, the antac like a 
Median knivaka. Aliens, anya and mWradnix?. who do not worship 
hfitbra, come on chariots, raid and destroy the village, wound and slay 
the men, drive off the anle and horses. It is difficult to make a stamped¬ 
ing herd lurni fra-rvesaya. But at the end it says: Cattle and men 
iravcl vaso.x®^^^> ^ freedom I” 

Tlic same picture of civilization b the background of the oath the 
aryamao, client, swears when ento-mg a vis, in y.ia,2-3, ^ tnidcr Tra- 
varani’: the new member forswears cattle-stealing, grazing of pastures, 
destruction of immobile property, bodily injury and manslaughter of 
the members of the vis; he allows the right of the maniya, meflaniya of 

10^ live by cattle-breeding, to rove freely as nomads or to settle 
freely^ vaso,yatim, vaso.iitim, words that at once recall the litayo 
frazy 5 ntc and pasu virii vaso-x^a^ra fniiiaratc of our song. Both lead 
back to the seventh century, when the immigration of the Arpns 
^dually came to a siandstilL 

The figure of the "lamenting cow" connects the song with Zoroaster’s 
"Cow-gatba" y.29. This subject must have been one of pre-ZoroasirLui 
poetry. But the difference is apparent: here all is a condensed, epic 
jpj^jp(jon of an event; in Zoroaster s j^tha the cow philosophiacsi The 
time interval is hardly more than a century, short for ihe degree of 
change. Tliis is the effect of a great personality: the song is naive, the 
gatha over-tefined. 

Tlic character of the bngnage accords with the high antiquity of the 
song. About one fifth of all occurring words are bapax legomcna, or a 
fourth jiart if one includes words that recur only once more in late 
passages- Moreover, the song must have been well known, for some of 
its verses were imitated alre.ady at an early period. 

The verse with xrumi Sitayo frazyanlc appears again in ¥f,i3,5f! in 
the epic fragment about the Daruvo, in the shape 

xruma asobiS frazyanta danunam bevar-patinam 

■ Ci- ME'- fi-JW- pilro'ffliEhail <1 unJer *Ll^l 
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with asah for siti, and in the instr. pi as “gtncral plural case" according 
to the late dale: the Danavo art a htstoricaL family of Viltaspa’s time, 
and their legend must have been formed and embodied into the epics 
in the fifth century b.c,, whence it was taken over into Ymj by ibe 
redactors of the A westa. 

Also Vmo^o is formed after st^ of the old song: 


Tuvam srogana sroralJI 
niltrta.spaya niSata.bar£iH 

nmana mastti daSahl 
tuvam srogaruiu srorafem 
niftna.spayam n'iSata,barziJam 
titnanam daSahi brzimitam 
yas.^-a 5 xia.Damana yasna 

radwiya vai^a yazatc 


Thou, fair? women, fair? chariots, 
out-spread carpets, taid-down mat' 
tresses, 

thou givest to the grand houses, 
thou,,,. women,.., chariots, 

.., carpels,.., mattresses, 
thou givest to the high-built Itouse, 
of him who worships thee with 
yasna with-menrion-of-thy-name 
and with prayer at the fixed hour! 


TJic poor poet started from the second half, with singulark nmana 
and ad|. brzimita, borrowed from sc,aS; for the first ttalf lie put nmana 
in plural, with adj. masita, dcriv. of ‘Ws, great/' A more derailed 
description of a house with carpets, mattresses and other furniture, in 
yr,i4—see under ‘Hospjtium*—l'>elongs in the high Achacraenbn epoch, 
the fifth century. This one is of the fourth century: the words oxtana- 
man (see under ‘Return of the Gods’) and. ra(?wiya vaila are as good as 
a dated signature of the poet. Instead of “herds of cattle and men” he 
wants only women, rugs and mattresses. 

The verses 10,145, with the dvands'a mi^ra-ahura are placed near the 
end of the yasht, cut ofl from all original connections by a numbcf of 
inferior stanzas, but arc the beginning of an old hymn- Upon the in¬ 
vocation of Mithra, Ahura, stars, moon and sun, a hymn addressed to 
Mithra alone followed. The same invocation, therefore, is an Lniroduc- 
tkin adequate for a hymn to each of these gods, the pre-Zoroastrian 
Ahura, Tistriya, Hvar xseta and Mah. Here it opens a hymn to Mithra 
dahyupatil, of w'hich much, if not all, b preserved. 


145; mitf fa ahura btzantli To Milhra-Ahura, the two high, 

a^yajaha rtavana unthreatened, just ones 

$trsila mahamca huvarca and to the stan, the moon, the sun 
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tirvaia pati banmanyS 

vispanam dahyibiam 
dahfupaum yazamadc. 

25; ahuram gufram brzantam. 

bazul.oiahani ra^tim 
102: anilaspan] ri^Styam 

X^Vfwi.Liavam ra^tam 
IL2: aStraJlaSaid amsi viintam 

tAxmam vbpatlm ra^cStam 
8: yim yozanic dahyupatayo 
arzabi avsu|asanto 
avi hcnayS 

avi baXD.yanti rasmawyo 
an car dahyu paprtanc 

11: yim yazarttc ra^^caro 
barlESu pati aspanam 

zavar faSyanto hitebyo 

dryatatam-tanubyo 
47: yim fraarutam zaranimnam 

pr^tuafaho vazanti 
avi hcnayS 

avi ham.yanita rasmawyo 
aniar dahyu paprtanc 
68: yahya virtatn hangrwnati 
nil vahvi yi brzau 
yim arvanto manyav^o 
amia roxina fradrsra 
«panta vidvabo asayo 
monyavasaho vazactl 


ac diE pbnu of tbc banman, 
to Mithra» the dahynpaiil 
of all provinces^ Vfc present ouc 
offerings! 

To the ahura, the deep, the h^h, 
the ra^esta with the strong arm, 
the one with the white horsey the 
pointed lancc^ 
the areber, die ra^cll^ 
the puncher with the goad, the 
powerful, 

the swift vispaiiS, ra^eltal 
To whom the dahyupati sacrifice 
when they set out towards the west 
against the hostile hosts that arc 
eager to fight, 

against thor closed phalanxes, 
between the two war'inaldng coun¬ 
tries. 

To whom the rai?elrar sacrifice 
(standing) at the neck of their 
horses, 

asking for strength of their two* 
horse teams, 

for health of their bodies. 

The praised in song, the furious, 
whom 

the broad-hoofed (horses) puU 
against the hostile hosts etc. 

with whom drives in his cliatiot 
the good RtiS, the high one, 
which is drawn by heavenly racers, 
white, bright, far^visible ones, 
holy, tiaincd, shadowkss, 
cthcrcai ones, 
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yat <lim da moil uponiano 
haSa rmaxci 

taS: bijiante v^c hazabram 
^n^'artlnaTn hukrtin^ 
129: iluji^ ^brka^prnananj 
‘zarLzafiim srvijtayim 
130: rstioam broi^ra.tci£dnain 
fakulanam bitcyanam 
*£aLuiam 'hospio^nim 
biccyiinam 

tjt: kardfiait) wayaxlat^am 
g nfSanam ayabcninam 
48a: at yat rai^ro fravazati 

avi h^aya ;(rulyatis 
a VI haULyanta rasioawyo 
antar dabyu paprtane 
96: vazraro zastaya draiinino 
saiaikanam sata.d^m 

fraveyam vlra.iiiyan^im 

zarois ayaho fratuxtam 
lOi: parajasad vazamno 
bo pnyo jpiSam n^ati 
aspcfa part vtrcca 
avi Kama fla barati 
ilavo izifya.prna 
ba 0 ra.tar^ta j 7 rabayati 
uvaya aspa vtrafa 
20: aspa vazyanstra bavad 
taiiinto noit apayaoti 
baranto noit Erastanvanti 
vazanio nok framanyante 
39: isvascit mfya.prna 
litJj?ax^^ ^anvatiat 
)iya.)at^o vazamna 


when Damoil Upamano 
it going with good start. 

On the chariot arc lying a thousand 

of well manufactured bows, 

of cockdeatbered arrows, 

gold ^mouthed, steadied with lead, 

of tauces sharp-bladed, 

of axes double-headed 

of axes of Spamsh (steel), 

doublc'hcaded, 

of daggers twoedged, 

of brazen mace-heads. 

Thereupon, when Mlthra drives 
out 

against the hostile hosts etc. 

gripping the vazra m his hand, 
the one witlv a hundrex! bosses, 
hundred edges, 

the one swung down, falling upon 
the warriors, 
cast of yellow metal, 
he arrives, adrivtngi 
he first brandishes the club 
down on horse and man, 
then at once he shoots 
the caglc-ficathcrcd arrows, 
with sudden fright he frightens 
both, horse and man. 

The horses get restive, 
when racing they do not.,. 
under the rider they do not... 
before the chariot they do oot — 
The eagle-feathered arrows, too, 
that from the well-bent bow 
fly, flicked by the string. 
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albmniLvicto bavati 
litayasfh tiyra darya 

alamna.vjdo bavati 
zar^tavaCh Cradaxsanya 

vazamna hafa bazubyo 
alavuia.vida bavatj 
ya^>a granto upa^tbisto 
apattzanto midnatl 
mldro yo vurugavyiitis 
4ftb: apal gavo drzayatt 
pari dcmi virayaci 
apa g(^a tdSayati 
noit pa£a viSarayaii 

fioit patitava bavatt 
36: £ra ra&tnano sSindayati 
ydzanti vispc karano 
fa^mano arzaiutahya 

fra maSyanam xrabayati 
spa8ahya xruiyantahya 
£9-98: *ma mi^ahya ahurahya 
grantaliya vcyai lasaua 

ma no granto aplfany^ 
{-] mi0ra vunigavyiJtil 


miss the target, 

the lances, too, the sharp, long 
ones, 

miss the target, 

the sitngstones of earthenware, 
too, 

propelled by the arm. 
tniss the target, 
because wrarhful, ollended, 
disdained, he repulses them, 
he Mithra with the wide pastures. 
On tlicir back he binds ihdr hands 
he makes their eyes blind, 
he makes their cars deaf, 
they cannot hold straight their 
I«g 5 , 

they can no longer resist. 

He breaks the phalanges to pieces, 
all the wings arc in turmoil, 
of ilie phabme that set out for 
battle. 

the middle becomes astir 
of the army that was eager to hght. 
May wc never run against 
Mithra*s, dte wrathful one's as¬ 
sault! 

Do not slay us in thy wrath, 
[thou] Mithra with the wide pas¬ 
tures! 


Gstincction of stanzas t 

yim yazante dahyupatayo in Sa resumes Jabyupatim yazamade in 
I45f., and is resumed by yini yazante ratfe^tiro in 11 a. Between the in- 
vocadon of 14^ and stJS a number of q>Ithcis arc Ecquired: srjt5,103 and 
tt2 contain epithets otily. Ignoring the trivial anti unmctrical, they 
give 6 verses, among them obura, vispatti and thrice raf^ar, and the 
sequence "dahyupatil, 145—raScitar, epithets—dahyupatayo, S—radcl- 
taro, ii’^confinns the arrangement. 
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Sc^ describes the situaticm: the army, gone west, faces the enemy, 
lined up in phalanges. 81.471 and 48 repeat this description word by 
word, hence belong to the same poem. 81^71 “yim frasrutam"—not 
“den bciiihniica” (Bartbolotnac and Lommcl) but ‘'■praised in song" 
by the dayupatayo and rafleStaro of 8 and ii at their yasna, with causa¬ 
tive connotation: the songs of these w-orshiiipcrs arouse the gods' wrath 
towards the enemy, frasrutain connects 47 htstpiif^bly with the fore¬ 
going S and El. 

prflu.Mfaho in 47b “with broad hooves/’ since no horses arc men¬ 
tioned before, must have had support in the following stanzas; it intro¬ 
duced the description of the chariot, preserved in st,68, which is to be 
discussed in full iaicr on. TItis again was joined by the description of 
the weapons on the chariot, st.ufbisi. 

Though full of tiresome repetitions and inTcr[JobtioiJs, two old glosses 
ailmiited into the tc:(t prove the still higher antiquity of this descrip¬ 
tion. Bartholomae, IF^.875, recognized that the words, six times re¬ 
peated “ethereal they {the weapons) travel, ethereal they fall on the 
skulls of the deva/’ do not fit a bow, where they appear first. They fit 
nowhere, and ilieif inrerpolaiion, breaking the continuity of the simple 
sentence, entails seven repetitions of the introductory formula. Also 
“liukna, well fabricated,'' repeated behind every single weapon, makes 
senic only iit die first place, only as epithet of the how, which was a 
composite one. The old gloss, there, says: “asti yo gavasnahya snavp jiya, 
tlicrc ate such with strings of stag's tendons.'* 

The introductory formula “hiStatc aom vattahe liazabratn . , Is 
prosaic and ungrammatical; an “aom with genitive" does nor exist, 
"On the diariot lie a thousand" would be “histate varte hazahram," 
which is metrical. Thereupon die weapons were enumerated in the 
gcn.pl, correct in grammar and correct or easily corrected b meter. 
The never-ending verses b the yasht reduce themselves to the eight Ibes 
admitted b our text. For all details of the weapons see under ‘Indus¬ 
tries.' 

St^8 is 3 modem single number for two old stanzas. In the first 
Miihra drives out, b the second the enemies break bodily down. This 
is not the effect of Mithra’s starting, but of terror. Therefore, the place 
of si.roi, with “para jasati, he airivcs" and “Sratiayali, he causes terror" 
is between 48, a and b. Meter and sequence of the verses of sC.toi arc 
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disturbcii. As wc. have ir, the shooting of the arrowj—with “hama^a, 
Wb,\ gldchniassig veattcilt cr”“prcccdes the br and i sh ing of the dub. 
which the god “prvyo nijati, swings dow'n ftrsi: (masc.) " The gaSa 
(fern.) is Mithra's vazra; the two are not disdngiiishcd {Wb.'i as club 
f<ir throwing and for striking. The comparative prvyo, m., docs not 
mean “he is the first to w^icld a dub," but “he uses first his specific 
weapon," and right after it, hama^a, the arrows. It follows that the 
description of the dub in the hand of the god, in st.96, must have had 
its place before st.n5i, b which it is used. Indeed, 96 fits pcrfcaly 
to 48a, and there is no other description of the vazra and nowhere else 
docs the Awesta speak of its use. In st.i3a the whole dcscriptbn is liter¬ 
ally repeated, mtroduced by “on die chariot lies but the vazra 

was not a piece of the arsenal on the chariot: when angry, Mithra 
carries it in bis hand, when peaceful, he comes “u2±ra2u5, with liands 
liigh,” st.124, and the dub does not lie ready to hand that he might dis- 
appobt his worshippers at any moment, 

Sf,48b is part of the description of the terror, which begins in loi, 
and since 48a ends with “he frightens both, horse and man," the verses 
dcscribmg the fright of the horses came first.' At (hat place verses arc 
inserted coming from a soldier's incantation, parts of wliich arc pre¬ 
served elsewhere* 


apali vazatIrStis 
yam ahyati avi.mi^ris 
yatifit huvastaro ahyati 
vato urn ritim baraii 


backwards dies the lance 
which Mithra's enemy throws, 
however wclhdlrowo, 
the wind carries it awayl 


with die gloss; 

yatifit tanum apayati 
at£tt dim nnit rakyanic 


though it may bit the body, 
they do not wound himt 


St.ao begins, in the yaslit, with {asp 5 )£it, a conjunction duturbbg the 
meter, and whicli was added in order to fit the stanza mto its secondary 


*Th£ "‘LfttET *if I* Riltilljnliit I17 NckidkrilBriztr I 

W. KiiEfuifu til* vi^ cciIjpIjxdL i^fk, Uk luttk th^ Ebuniirtt ^nirkJ.<tu It 

nliiVbP^ HifEN it if rr-Tn u it fd.li c;ir^i pti.ri-iiiJiM ^trnju« flue fplcQiJDr <ni Kmt bonti: 
itfmj MilL HttI dx k«t the inM tVfiXii MX^” b w Uttc rnn^ltiiyiB ^ 

uid purktaKu itumi may be a vulffAr c^wsufin. ^ArEmSIii uyi wTExihini so ite 

iU 4 Uiici eft atnEA I't 
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conicxt When 20 is placed bchuid toi, th» 'iit is uimcocssary^ and the 
meter b right. 

Upon the terror o£ the horses, first st.39 followed, d^ribmg tlic 
weapons becoming bcificknL There (ilvas)fit is metrically correct 
and connects 39 adequately with 20. The present nsrroiindinp led asmy 
Bartholomac, who attached the verb miPnaii to V^tnit- ‘bldhen, trans¬ 
lating: “sofern Mithra belddigt blcLbt, nicht willkomtnen geheUsen**^ 
Lommd: “wenn M. (cs) vereltelt"; it belongs to 

but“rcpou^r'' (BenvenUte). ya (?5 is causativi^ "because-*' “^P^‘ 
tbanto not-recognbed," with a- reversing the sense, “despised,” fuU 
syn, of “ofiended ” 

St^o possibly contains something old, but if so^ not b the good con¬ 
dition as st.39: 

karta^tt huf rayuxta *tn»vcs, too, the well-suspended, 

vaaraiit bimivixia the vazra, the well-tossed ones, 

yoi niyrarc/sarahi martiyakanam that are brought down upon the 

heads of the men, 

alamno-Janohavati mbs their target. 

St-^Sb; the terror, ^r^ayati, of the god “veils the eyes, i-c. btbds, 
“makes blunt the cars,” deafens the enemies, who become unable to hold 
their legs straight, Homer's ra yotba™ Xweu'. St.3^ pictures the cflect: 
the philajixes, called “ham.yanti, dosed” in 8, 47 shaken 

and break. The hapax ^ 36d—Ir. Vx^^-, AS. hrorjan. 

Germ, riihren, to be stirred, raked {Z^irPF^.i64)'-rhymcs with flraha- 
yati Thus 51.3^, the end of the tale, is closely Ibkcd to its bgbning b 

St it. 

In the yashi, st.37 follows, a very bad stanza, but contabtng two cor¬ 
rect verses: 

para kamrSa spayad he,.,, s the skulls, 

para kamrSa vazanta oif fly the skulls 

If old, these verses can hardly have bad another place than b tliis i>ociii, 
and very inferior stanzas may always preserve small fragments, splints 
of old songs. 

Fbally the concliision which is preserved b two venitms: 
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io,< 69: moi.tu ahurahya 
grantaJiya vcy^ }ai£m3 
yahya hazahram vcyanam 
pati liamrtfai jaiati 


10,98: ma oij^rahya vurugavyuioil 
graituhya v^ai ]a;scma 
ma no gianto api.Janya 
[nii^ yo vunigavyutii 


Both de/ici«nt stanzas reflect tbe same original. In 69a the first words 
are corrupt; no use trying to iiucrpret them. Bui the dnignatioii 
'^ahum" of Mltlira is too archaic lot ihe time of the redaction^ would be 
veritably oifensive. In 98, on riie other hand, the epithet vurugavyutoi^ 
is unmetrical, hence a mazdayasnian substitute for genuine ahurabya, 
and one must combine “ma mifh-aliya aburabya,” which agrees with 
the invocation mi^ra-ahura in stji5; die use of the arcluuc epithet ahura 
for Mitbra in the Aw'csta is therewith lirriUed to this song. The idea 
of sL&j 'who has a thousand veya*’ is a cliche, unfit for veya, which 
is a tDovetnent, see under ‘Eranvei^*; the corresptmdtng line in 98 is 
good. The phrase ts optative, therefore tlic very last line must be the 
<d>iigatory vocative. That gives a convincing end: HTlic fate of <nir 
enemies may never strike ourselves I*’ The Inscription DarJ^cr^J (only 
Elamite) ends similarly: "hupe anni sisne hope appo Knh.trra harikki 
lammamanro, Never may hit us what die enemy dcviscsl" 

Vocabulary: 


St.145: rtnvan, as epithet of Mithm and Ahura, is used In 
its pre-ZoftK^irian meaning—os also when epithet of the fra- 
varti—with rtam as “mores, law.” 

ra^sra and ra^eltar appear here side by side; considering the 
high age of the song, ralffcstar cannot be a late neologism. In 
st,ii the ratf^ia arc driving hiicbyo, a two-horse team, biga. 

To aJtra.]iad, see under 'Vatna 

For die meter of 8,a cf. yahmiya garayo brzanto: 

both verses liavc an odd sylbble and both a plural in -ayo, In 
10,13 could save one syllabic by reading ‘yahnai or 'brzo, 
but our knowledge of the meter is not enough to solve even 
such simple problems. 

To 8b: TIjc codd. luvc aizahc, or -Jii, which separates 
from arzah “Abend,” orzahi (titial) “west," connecting it with 
ra, "arza, battle" as a n. arzah-. Yr.19,42, where the word recurs, 
is Inconclusive: on adversary of Kjsaspa colled arza.^mana “sets 
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out fdr batt[c, gato arzahe-^ Whether “battic’’ or "west,” tliU 
is an etiological play with the name, ‘rasmn may be a pauon. of 
'arzalma, like nuziSmya in Yf.13,1^ of ‘nuxi^ma, cf. £ra.iiiia 
etc. But the ambiguous gato arzahe may also be directly influ¬ 
enced by arzahe jasanto in yr.to3< 

;i(nlSya£iS in st.8, 47 and 4® is trisyllabic, in 36 

counts for five syllables, but the them. gen. arouses suspicion: 
the original text may have had and a lost word of 

two syllables. The verse gives the impression of being authentic; 
if an interpolation, die two preceding lines must be reversed. 
Xrusyani appears still in ^1.1549, quotation from 10,8; in Yr. 
19,54 similarly; in 7.9,30 cnlircly bad; all to be dbcoiinicd for 
determining the meaning, [f it were genuine as epithet of the 
fravarri in 7^-13,33, it could not mean “bloodthirsty.” Wh,, 
doubting: “denom. part, of "j^rvi^?”, i.c. l£. krewas, Gr. 

OE. hreaw '> raw (meat). Tiic form recalls a parl.fut. 
like sosyant, or a denom. like ran^iyant, ranjtSayaut. Future 
tense would make it an apt epithet for the fravarti and would fit 
here: “who set about for bloodshed, battle.” Or ^(rosyanl, 
xrusyant to 

To 20: vazyanstra, said of horses, cuncspotids to alamiia.vid 
in 39> of the weapons that become LncfBcieni; the ne.xt three 
verbs with negation detail die notion. It must mean “restive, 
storrisch," similar to Bariholomac’s translation. The thr« verbs 
have so far not been satisfactorily determined;* 1 assume dicy 
indicate the tlirec gaits of the horses. 

Just as the Danavo verses in 7 r,J 3 , 3 S arc composed on tile model of 
yr.10,38, thus yr.jo,ij served as model for Yr.5,58, verses dating from 
the Achacmcnian period, sec under ‘Notarya.’ The offering and prayer 
of the ra^^ia “at the necks” of their horses shows them dismounted, 
standing in ranks, holding the bridles of tiicir team with their right 
hand near the horses’ head. 

*) thm u an imkfuiwn t\* rnci» by Etvmnlc^^ ikmc «n imuQf 

t>i< iftrr hprtUk aiffniTKJtwtti- A limiUi oK k Saqron'i 4ciatpticn eC iJw mist^uaiins? 
in iIm ijkt^ flfJi Camjj, "afu h tsniK tirn*! Tlpwrwtt- 

tnnilAici ttrffee u cs ijui cmv^i *u uitnhir: LuckenbtJli 

^a^wt^d^ turniTij aiic or uprnipa ii lixctks ol> bitde fcqtcufe,”" 
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The descriprion of the weapons ui —see under 'Industries*^— 

a^ces with others in 39'.4t^ and in But u agrees also with the 

armatneni of the Persians at the review of Dorhccus, 480 Sjti, which, as 
Herodotus remarks, was “property speaking the Mcdiaii cquipmenL'* 
aizahi in stJi shows that the poet imagined the enemy to be in the 
west. ThU concept was natural for Iranians from the time of their 
immigration to the fall of Nineveh and Babylon, hence for 400 years, 
and we shall find verses that define time and place mm'e accurately. 


I imcrcalate here a passage from live Tiitriya because it con¬ 
tained once, like ilic old songs of the Mlhr-yosht, an invocation of 
Mitlira-Ahura in dvandva foruL It is an epic fragment of the Rx^a 
myth, twke mtcrpolatcd into stj6-7 and 37-38 of the TiStriya yasht. 
“rxsa, to V'ark-, to shine,'* b Tiitriya transformed into a hero, like 
Apavrta into Frahrasyi, Vrthragna into Krsispa; tlicreby background 
and interpretation of the story arc determined, 

“We bring ofierings to Tiitriya ,, 

asu,xi>^3m x^viw].vazain vrho hurriedly rushes along, Bics 

speedily, 

avarat vacate he flies as hurriedly 

ya^ tiyriS manyuv.isii as the arrow traveling through air 

vvhich Rxia shot.., 

Because it serves as comparbon for the speed of the star, this fragment 
of die Rx^^ myth has been preserved 


ri-yrim ahyat xSviwidiu? 
Xlviwiivaiamo aryiniim 
*ubii Him tnififra aliura 
part' pantant fiaf^ctatn 
visp^ a ahmat yqi ayam 
palUpapt vazamno 
arya-xJu^t liafa garott 
huvanvatani avi garim 
huvanvata pati ntrat 

The small variants of die two 


The archer shot the arrow, 
die best archer among the Aryans, 
the two, Mitlira and Ahura, 
prepared for it rhe course, 
the entire, from there to 
where it lauds flying, 
from mount Arya.xfuffa 
to mount Huvanvant. 

On the Huvanvant it fell down, 

versions permit us to recognize, more 


ifr Is ihc cfMmcijdfy of ihi* liMMjj ht b balk Up *Tbi- of the 

Bin b lint oi in urnw ihot by 4 Mioag Jilin etc.” ind liiuiKli iifcaiiiiio^> of «j;>«ecL 
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dearly than elsewhere, what has been changed of the original text and 
what is a parasitical growth. The greatest' diver^nce is in the lines: 


7 


taSa dim ahuro mazda 
av^gi data lal ipS imaiasca 
pari ?c vunigavyiiiiS mi^ro 
fiidyat patitim 


33t avi dim ahuro mazdi 
av^n amasa s^rania 
vurugavyiitiS (he) mi Pro 
pount pan tarn fraf^ccam- 


In 3fl the archaic dual £ra£csetam is outstanding, which mnsl 
have had a dual subject. Therefore, translators have suppressed 
the Anuta Spanta; but one must equally suppress the ipa urvaia 
in st7. The attributes mazda to ahuro and vurugavyuriJ to 
midro arc likewise too much, av^n, which Wb. takes as a 3Jg, 
prct. act., ava H" \^an- *^to blow at,^ ought to be a dual, and is 
hardly a verb at all. Since a pair is helping, it is probably ava= 
uba “both" often used with a dvandva, !f in the fragment of an 
old myth ahura and mi^ra are the subject of a dual verb, the 
graminatical form must have been the dvandva rntdra-ahurai 
pouni pantam is in W^A-855 put under "iiaru, much” with the 
peculiar sense “wciiiiln’*j but in st.y it is pari, adv. used for in¬ 
tensifying die sense of verbs with fra-, which one must prefer to 
the Improbable “pouru” Wliat remains is the metrical verse 
put in our text. 

a ahmat yai ayam ... corresponds to OP. a amt (l.c, ahmat) 
yata a on the gold tablets of Darius, sec Ahpjnschr. s.v. 


instead of arya.;{ 5 ud 3 .t cod. [m bas-^fSti-, Ktj -X^ao-, K12 
only variant containing an i; the archctyi>e would be -x5vt(*t), which 
has no etymological connection. Formerly, 1 surmised -xvJt, which can 
be linked to MP.NP. “xdst, track, trail, highway." Hcrtel reads Sitat, 
10 Si-, ‘‘to dwell" w'hich would make aryaiitam similar to arya.laya- 
nam, believing that the shot went from "Iran" to heaven. The Huvan- 
vani, Xvanvant mountain is the Onoaibs of the Tab, Feuliagef.t near 
Aghatana. This ulcntificnuon is assurerl by the correspondence of 
“xut'vad" (in Aw. script) in die GrMdh. and "alvand" with Pai. 
"hunavand" in the UdMdh. In the story of the “Three-legged ass.’"* 

ttTlic Atab. ipdtms H, in ibn Khurdailhbih j 1 a»- jI Ji-* jljj* ilati-, Qudam* has 
j]j^ . HhEi iLu^ jIju* il jp-^ 1147$: IjrtWc^ 
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At [he same Lime of these verses, [tie hero was long since separated 
Erom the star Tiftriya, and though in the original nyth the shot may 
have been aimed at the heaven, in this form of [he legend the places 
were already located on earth. Ttic movement ought to be—like that of 
the star—from cast to west, and if the huvanvant is an Alwand pass, 
arya.xitida oug^i lo be a corresponding point farther east, e,g. the Awah 
pass or the Caspian Gates. 

Yr.10,145 contains 3 second formula of great interest, namely vis- 
panam dahynnam dahyupati^, lit. rulcr<ff-the«rtiniry of 3II countries, 
i.c. sovereign. 

This title in pre-Zoroastrian verses disproves the reason adduced by 
Mcillci, Tro£r Cotif. 22, against the identtlication of die historical and 
the Awestic Visiaspa; “L'iftablissement d*un vast empire, gouvern^ par 
un roi absolu, a etc dans le mondc indo^imnicn un fait d’un type nou' 
veau; il cst sans doutc rcsulte de ces mcmes mouvements auicquels cst 
dfic la secte zoroastrienne,'' and 24: “Le trait caractcristlque tic J'^poque 
3 chcmenide,c*est le chef supreme, Ie;(£aya 0 ya ;^saya^yan^ dcs inscrip¬ 
tions, le ^acrrXeve par excellence dcs Greca. Lcs gathas tie 53vent ricn 
d’un pared chef qui est, en cfFet, un personnage tout nouveau parmi 
Ics Aryens.... 11 n'y a, drt lors, aucime raison de croire que le Vi^iaspa 
qui a protigf Zoroastre ait ricn de comniun avee Vistispa, perc de 
Darius/' 

When Mcillet wrote these sentences, the gathas were generally 
acknowledged to be older than any other parts of the Awesta, although 
he himself had more than once established Awestic idioms nfnare archaic 
than in the Gathic dialect. MeiiletT argument stands and fails with this 
assumption. If the gathas arc not older than the really old hymns, the 
argument does not disprove, but proves the contrary thesis. 

Tliis other conception was first discussed, with detail, by A. Christen^ 
sen, who wrote;’* “Lcs remarques critiques de M. Hetzfcjd (amj 1, 
12611.) tn'ont cngag6 ^ r<»xamincr I2 question de la composition des 
yoshts. — Les ‘gratids' yasltts ... sont dcs restes d’une po^ie religicitse 
[great parts are not religious] qui ctait pcut-ctre pre-zoroasiricnnc._ 

■Dll JtjbiflwaiiiL Tile nditnij ot il* ecj, bui tn vitw the Palil. fnim* ud 

in iliD HuluK. < 'iiTnB»*ji u pretnabk. 

“ to KtytniJei, ( jif, io-t.7: Coup d'qcil lur I* ounpwiMn Ylifali, 
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Lts hymnes soiu cmpnint^s i Utic poiiJc .., qiti auparavani^ 

, .. U ne sVnsuii pa* qnc le* parties originalcs dcs yasbts soient pfi- 
gadiiques, mait jc crois pas qu’on puissc en nicr la possibilitc, - *. Ixs 
yashts CMfiginauji . . . nctaknt guerc dcsrincs ^ rorigine, a scrvir de 
textes liturgiqucs.” Christensen, at tliat lime, could not yet make up his 
mind to accq>t my perception, stUl entirely immature: All really old 
parts of the yashts, songs like those studied so far and many more, are 
pre-Zoroastrian. There is scarcely any problem not touched and changed 
by this recognition, Yasht and Yasna have three, if one wants four 
strata: pre* 2 jOroastrian songs, the gaihas of Zoroaster, the Hafiahalt 
and tile latC'Awestk liturgical chapters. 

But apart from all this, if one calls—'as Meitlet does the traditional 
date of Zoroaster "precis ct plausible,” and if one accepts the fact that 
he lived at the close of the Median epoch, then, at any rate, dahyu 
contains the notion of satrapy of the Median and later the Persian 
empire. [Tlie two stems in the inflccrion of OP. dah^m indicate that 
the word was taken osxr from the Median official language.] In Mcil- 
Ict’s conception of the chronology, too, the title vispanam dahyunam 
daJiyupatiS contain* the "fait d’un type nouveau," the union of many 
satrapies in one empire, not as a hope, but as a projection of worldly 
facts into myth. 

In a fragment of die Husravah legend, prescrvetl in y^- 5,49 (= 

51*33) we read: 

,ar^a* aryanam dahyunam ji^Sa^rai hankrmo husrava 

a simple looking, difficult passage. 

Darmcstctei translated doubiingly: "die hero who united ihe Aryan 
nations into one kingdom"; Bartholomae; "Held dcr artschen Lander, 
Bcfesiigcr dcs Reichs"; Ummcl: "dcr maniihafte imter den arischen 
Vblkcrn, dcr Einiger der Hcrrschaft.” 

han.krmo is a hapas, and as verb ham + kar- appears only in the very 
(jj(g lian.fcarayami, governing a dative. Bartbolotnac makes light 
of the dative "for genitive.” liankaraya means "put down to somebody* 
account,” cf. untlcr ‘Arithmetics.’ The same w^ay of expression is familiar 
to Assyrian,** *vhcre "manu, 10 count among, is the term for to make 

** A 3 « Ja [iittitt, C.s, ticilT befwira Stlfipituliuim; uf HtuPi aiul TiBr, UA. M. "ffwn 
rnwiDi N'lMani (LHSaJMin) lAd fwmi iic ntatxn Uak* (it (tw Ejipttal;. I tuvt tAunted tbt 
cwiikEjia to Dry 
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one's own, to give as possession, to make subject to," applied to con¬ 
quered countries, peoples, prisoners of war, booty etc- “ana nisc tuitiia 
amnu^unud 1 counted them among the people of my country,” or “! 
counted for the service of the god Assur” b the terra for "1 made the 
country a province.” The same is valid for “xiaSrai hankrrao, who ha* 
counted it for the made it a province of the xia^ram." The 

gen. iryanam dahyunam, hence, can only be geQ.obi. to “the 

empire of the Ary-'in provinces." ham.kiraya is used without accr>b)., 
which is yasna, to be supplied from the context; likewise, hankrmo 
is used widi dative ob}. only, to which the acc. dahyuS must be borrowed 
from dahyunam.'* Thus, the verse says; “be who counted (the prov¬ 
inces) among the empire of tlic Aryan provinces," i.c. made them 
sub}ccL 

At the parallel passage in V/. 15,51-32 we read: “To him (Vayu) the 
dahyupatis Arv'asaia brought offerings at the White Forest, praying: 
Grant me thU success: that Husravah shall not $by us two (? oa, dual), 
he who subjected (the provinces) to the provinces of the Aryan empire, 
(and) that 1 (sg.) m.ay overwhelm him I (But) Kavi Husravah killed 
him in the AlUAryan-Forest." This is a very poor imitation of older 
genuine verses of the epics, and yet it cannot be younger ilian the fifth 
century EjC.** The remark on “Husravah hankrmo” anticipates what 
was achieved only by his victory over Arvasara, Tlicrc ought to be 
verses in which Husravah's prayer to the contrary is granted by the 
god, while lie rejects Arv'asara's prayer. Husravah represents the his¬ 
torical Cyrus. Xenophon is the first to mention these popular songs. 
Cyrus was a Persian, but the localities of l»is legend, the various “forests, 
arxuri, rzura > lur" are all to be looked for in Luristan and Shahrazur, 
in Media, because there arc no "lur," i,e. the term for the typical “karst- 
vcgclation,” in casrern Iran. The legend remembers the fact that it was 
Cyrus who conquered Media. It is most striking that the adversary of 

EEtii loief in it [wfiiLflf h cbe tK-l-iinf iacju.'^. or pL» icaiirtlf mna^ 

njg:, tfi list leauii whcD icvr ihb fUiCfr 

afd ¥M9,si* cm not txf “hem “tmcirijt but 

ic nowhi^jnc mcoiii [n Yr. 10.86 itie cow LH-voifcAf ilw jsod ^fldtn u “the 

bdf'; in AiHinKipit h arfjn tf ik 'Sire of »h-, n«a** The main wppcfl lor «hi¥ 

tbeuTT^ u tfrtilif il if thb irlah, 

4iDd cLpf. (vflkmaTfi)trii^ brknvs lo dw idr. i%. uL 

*■ Whiit k wfiwe; *Then?upofi hs ^mikI to lum iluE t wrtih bs, , . - Vljnj, in *tiScr 

tJut be. the wmr ikituld poitake of the niccciL"' 
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the hero bears a titie like dahyupatiS; it vs the histoticnl title of the 
Median great-kings, faithfully preserved.^* 

One more expressbn, in a fragment without tdation, y#,ia,4, is in- 
timatcly canncctcd with these titles; 

mid^rain ,.. ramasayanam ... aryibyo dahyuhyn 

ramaSayana is also epithet of Tiiiriya. In Vid.i the role b transferred 
to AJvtiraMazdaJi, Applied to a king it designates him as the 'Ideal ruler 
who brings an era of bliss,” see y-53,S under ‘Bandva/ Whether ramZahr 
(c kaivi!:taspiiah) in AyMi^JZar, §63 is the title of Vtltaspa or a place- 
name is not quite clear,'* But the Sasanids Yazdegtrd 1 and Varhran V 
called themselves, on their coins—as here Mithm—^“bag e ramlabr, the 
god, the one who gives the land peace," and Xusrau I bears the title 
cipijr'omirpta? i,c, ram^ahr in lib protocol in Mcnamlcr, de L^g- >1, § 3 ) 
Thcophylakt says Cyrus says, as do Assyrian kings before 

him, “1 made the countries live in peace.” The epithet of Mithra is a 
great-toyaJ honorific, that of a “ktbtcs." The jffpjiJram ary an am dahyu- 
natn in with addidon of ttpamatn 2]>plied to kavi Usan 

nnd Husravah —'cL under ‘Deva*—^b die oldest form preserved of the 
Achaemenian Derm aryanam ^ladram > EranSahr. 

Since the title vbpanam dahyun^ dahyupau! in Vrio,!45 is older 
than Zoroaster, the only reason for its absence from the gatluvs is that 
these odes do not speak of such political concepts. Without the word of 
the "tribute-money” no words of Christ would allude to Caesar and 
Komc, 

Thus, the title contains an immediate date: the song "Mithta as 
warrior,” one of the oldest parts of the Mithra yashr, b composed at 
the tune of the Median empire, 671^50 The “Thefr of the Herd” 
belongs to the early part of that epoch or even to the very beginning of 
the seventh century, vispanam dahyunam dahyupatiS b the sovereign 
Median title, and Mithra, thereby, b saluted—not as "Krebhauptmann” 
—but as sovereign ruler of Eransahr. 

The imincnsc expansion of that empire under the Achaemcnids 

■■'Tht ruawocs of \f$cadAtj nunci ma? tic liir tmoi for Cicup' 

Hcfodf^iCiu^ four ^cdlijn kbigci. 

IT Rjlmtihr wni ihe name of U^c nAA cmpiiat itlttoa. l^iunta incaEkiDi m tnvtn IrLiimVHuipIn 
m ^n; ■ kamm ibuvi^h iWt caJi it iA ibe daJUf il b Ultl uttot 

iQmKjibr,'* qL Hlmiu < *KaliiHEMiiiijEdAatlAili£r in KtaDXucas. 

^^CL jltfrJAwAr, led pi 
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causctl a new title to be derived frofflu it, 

ya^ya dahyunam; but the notion of sovereignty persisted, down to the 
Sasanian period, to the word dahyupatil, even after dahyu bad de¬ 
scended to mean ^'vilbgc," The protocols of the Buy ids, Seljuks, Orto- 
qids, AyyQbids and Mamlufcs, the dctadi of which arc ma i nl y of Persian 
origin and the wealth of which allows us to fallow the developments 
closely, contain many perfect analogies^ 


A determination yet more exact of the date is furnished by Y/. 10,104, 
a stanza belonging to the song of the “Sacrilcgus,*' which will be 
studied below; 


104: yatfit uSastare hbddu 
yatcit do^atarc *riyrc 
yateit sanokc ranhaya 
yatfit 'vimaSyc ahya zmo 
105; tamcit mit^ro bangrflatnno 
'pari-'ipayat bazuwyi 


Whether in the cast on the Indus, 
or in the west on the Tigris, 
or at the sauakc of the laxartcs, 
or Itere in the middle of this earth, 
wherever he be, Mithra seizes him 
clasping him with his arms. 


The power of the avenger has no limits, an idea also cxprcssol by 
his epithet '^zainlra^h, as broad as the earth." The verses want to ex¬ 
press the notion “everywhere,*’ and therefore reveal liow far the horizon 
of the poet actually reached. 

En at.19, belonging to the same song, Mithra turns in a similar way 
towards the two nema, **halves of the eartli," where the mi^radruxi 
expects him the least. The *'middle of the earth" is part of the Itrsvar* 
notion. In 15 h is called hvanirafla, in 13 arya.Jayanam, ^tinSahr. But 
llie figure of the “seven krsvar" camicjt be applied in st.104, because 
Mithra can drive beyond the edge of the earth, but no criminal can 
escape thereto. For the same reason the fourth point, usual in such 
determination-s, is beking; it is the south, the Indian Ocean, beyond 
which no one can go, the "Uttermost Sea" encircling the earth. Instead 
of the krJvar, therefore, the poet describes the world he knows by the 
historic-geographical boundaries of the land of the middle, &unSahr. 

The eastern limit U the Indus River, hindui. Tlie initial fault of ear¬ 
lier translations is “India*’ for hindou. India, as name for the subcon- 


my ft Xfaautti^tui pfMi Ufl €ofSW.t ImcnptlOflUJll Arable 
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dncnt, is a Greek ttrm. If. hmduS is only the river and ihc sairapy at 
its bank. On the other hand, it it only this name, and not, as Markwart 
assumed, in Vchrot, at the same time appclbilve “river,’* as in Indian. 
The op. lists of satrapies confirm Herodotus who says iv,44, that Sind 
was a new conquest of Darius: the name is not yet mentioned in Behis- 
riin, 521 B.Ci, whereas Gandara, the Kophen area, and SataguJ, the Pan- 
Jab, are mentioned, beinj^ inherited satrapies. This again is confirmed 
by the names Kiiru! and Kanbu^ya of the elder branch of the Achae- 
rn#>r>idg , which are hotiorifics, received in wars against tltc Kuru and 
Kambo;a in Gandara, see under ‘Throne-names.* The Indus and, in the 
north, one of the Pan jab rivers, remamed the frontier between Iran and 
India down to AJciandcr’s time. Strabo> ss^i,io, quoting Eratostliencs 
bail, says; “Between the land reckoned as India, when .^kjunder ar¬ 
rived there, and .\rian6, which lies ncit to it towards the west and was 
owned by the Persians, the Indus formed die boundary; later on, the 
Indians owned much of Arian^ having obtained it from the Mace¬ 
donians.” And Isidonis, at the turning of our era, puts the frontier 
closely behind Qandaliar, above the Bidan pss. 

The northern limit is equally a river, the sanaka of the Ranha. 

sanakc, loc., is opposed, in to "upa uSesu ranhaya, at the 

waters of tJic Ranha,’' cf. under ‘Videvdikd*; it is a term for a region 
situated on a nver, not “mouth’ as Bartholomac inferred from his 
assumption that ,ao 5 a' meant “source.” One may think of names, usual 
in that very region, like paxa-Sugdam^Transoxiana, Ma-wara-l-nahr, 
and CIS ami trans lasartem. Today, tbe bnd beyond the river is called 
Farghana, a medieval Arab.-NP. name revived, MP. prk/g'n, an Olr. 
dcriv. from paraka, either a “paraporainb” or “beyond the river” cf, 
“Saks paradarya. beyond the (Black) Sea.” In the tribute list, Herodotus 
111,^2 (source; Mccatacus) JTapdtdt'Kw appear at the side of OpdoKopv- 
0 dmoi ij. Sika tigruxiiSa, and to ihctn belong the 'A^iJpyioi, Saka 
Honiavrga of vii,6^. sanaka seems to be formetl like paraka. 

This northern boundary, too, was an old one- Cynis was killed in 
battle in tlic far cast. Berossus locates the war in the “plains of the 
Dahae"; Herodotus places the Tomyris legend in the land beycind the 
laxartcs,” which is perhaps the meaning of sanakc Ranhaya; according 
to Ctesias it would have been the country of the Derbikes, actually 
identical with Dahae, though he believes it to be towards India; but 
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he imlces the Hng Arnorge^, Ijc- the hSmavrga from beyond the 
laxsrtcs^ hghl on Cyrus’ side* Bartholomac remaiks upon sanakE ran- 
haya "nach Vf. [0,104 Endc Jer Erde^” which should be '“at the 
frontier of arya.Sayaaain." One may iia\'e believed thiU the earth ended 
not far behind it, cf, Aristides, ad Rom, 3csvi,i5, who records as a Per¬ 
sian notion 1 *Irdvii9 ko! AsoXea^ hf rrapeurf yi)^ elveu ri}9 efHivov (rov 
^otriX^tue), 

The western frontier is the Tigris. 

The text lias ni^nc, at first rightly regarded as a n.pr,, but wrongly 
identified with Nineveh, niyne is a verbal form, bur ihe structure of the 
verses and their sense forbid, from the beginning, the iranslation ''he 
strikes down,’* which results in an impossible opposition of '"East- and 
Wcstdndics.” The word tan be nothing but the name of 3 river that 
fortned—as the Indus in the east, the laxartes in the north—the western 
boundary of vimaEye ahya zmo, the Iranian horhton of the period. One 
must read ’tigre," 

To indicate the extreme boundaries by four-^hcrc the fourth point 
would be the Indian Ocean—points axially opposed, is a well known 
scheme, already in Assyrian. On the gold tablets of Darius one reads: 
"from (inclus,) die Saka fon the laxartes] unto Kul, from Hindu! unto 
Sardis.” Xenophon, Cyrop., gives this IranLm idiom a better Greek 
shape: "from the Indian Ocean to the Black Sea, from Cyprus 10 AethiO' 
pia.” Aristotle, de mundo: r^iJ St tntfiitdarav apx^v *A<rlae mpa- 
TovfiepTfp *EXXi7crffidrTtn* (duf tjt irpoe itntepav fupmv, Se iK 

rije irpoe cu. The book of Esther uses a similar abbreviation, "from 
Sind to K.usb.” 

Hie verses of y;.io,io4 mean the same and say it in the same form, 
even with the same names. Hie south is omitted for good reasons. In 
east and nordi, V/.ioand the Darius inscriptions are conform: Hindu! 
and Ranha. In the west, Darius’ empire reaches far lieyond the condi¬ 
tion describeti in Vnio. 

tht fitiA [WO Unci liecnlly And vni£urtic variaiaa <ii »pdiED.£* Elkins 

m one caC, Fuur firitt fti-. M-s dx 1 bid no m ilk: ifliwdTpe. d. -nsi - ttgti Ifl dut 

Emilj ^luiiiui mail Utt <mvi^ scr^Jt dwnjQuuk feiArdljr or neat #t itt btnw«n 
>t md R, ifid eAitn doccQnect T ia T-N, HdCi, mortovcf, die ppctcdiuff mtd cJnli in ^7. 
ThfTernrr* Aw. firYlif i* toit ntHxejd Inixi Tim li^ And tidiaiu tfC 

mT£if<]nnitiAih]i ol ImlifreDDili iVM vi,ta7 DohUtdv fcofn Juha. tit Eiiddnjtl md 

(luritT Bell, wnka Cigf™* sEcioii.^ lutinktinnl W n*!*, Jifrpwf* <Jf, i^rci. Tbt Ofd 
t’^Kia hoanx. rcjuiid^ *llr« Tlmplann' 0^^ wvraMv^ 
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From the destmetion of Nujeveh by Cyaxorcs and Nabopolas^ir in . 
612, to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrui in 550 s-cx, the Tigris formed 
the western boundary of the Median empire,” In the Acbacmenian 
empire it remained the frontier of the satrapy Media. That is why 
Hecataeus, Ctestas, Xenophon, and still Eratosthenes agree in describing 
the Tigris from the Armenian mountains (Renttites, Gordyaci) to the 
mouth of the Diy^a (Physkos^ Gy odes) as the western boundary of 
tile satrapy “Media and Faraitakenc," Arbela is^ in Bebistun, a town of 
Media; the oil sources of Baba Gurgur near Rirkuk, which Alexander 
admiiTLl on hU way from Arbcla to Opis and Babylon^ were situated, 
according to Plutarch, AUx. 35, "in the province of Ecbaiaiia,” Only 
by misunderstanding, one has imputed to Ctestas the statement that 
Euphrates and Tigris Bow towards Isfahan'Paraiiakcnc, and has etimi' 
nated in Plutarch “in the province of Ecbaiana’^; both remarks arc 
righL 

y/,ro,i04 describes the extent of the Median empire after the fall of 
Nineveh and before the conquest of Babylon, Therewith, the song of 
the “Sacrilegus" 10 which the stanza f>clongs, is dated between 612 and 
539 B,c, In “Mithra as warrior,** a song which, for the pre-Zoroastrian 
mit?ra-ahura formula and the Median title vtspanam dahyiinam dahyu- 
paiii, must be dated in the time of the Median empire, G7B550, the 
dahyupatayo “set out towards the west, arzahi," Tlie contemporary 
stanza 104 dctifics this western boundary as the Tigris, Tlicreforc, the 
song to “Mithra as warrior” reflects the historical events which we 
know, seen from the west, by the ^maJ Oinitia of Esarhaddon and by 
the Chronicle of the Fall of Nineveh. The old, wrong transLition “nlync 

Nineveh” came nearer to the truth than the more recent “he strikes 
dow'n,” 

539 a.c,, the tower limit of these songs with their sovereign Median 
title and the pre-Zoroastrian dvandva, is at the same time a terminus 
ad or post quern for Zoroaster. Tliis deduction has not a single point 
in common with the "traditional date," but is in kcqTing with our 
inieq>rctatlon of it to the very year: born 258 years before 311 =569 b.c., 
apjieared 30 years of age in 539 ax:-, tlte year of the conquest of Babylon. 

By dlating the songs of Y/.m we extend also our limited knowledge 
of the events in die cast of the empire: before the Medcs, who created 

^CL jkui Tii«irL ip 4 n,A>S& 
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these songs, dared to attack Nineveh successfully, they had already 
pushed their eastern boundaries as far as to the Indus (Gandara and 
Thatagid) and to the lastartcs. 


Another old part of the Mithra yasht is a song which contains the 
best known and best stanzas of the whole yasht, viz. ij-i?. It Is a song 
to '‘Mithra in peace.'* It describes the same horizon, reveals pre-Zoroas- 
tiian notions still unimpairedi and must be attributed at any rate to 
no younger date than the sbtth century. Originally it seems to have 
formed one hymn with the song to ‘‘Mithra as warrior." One needs 
only to repeat the invocation of sr.145 with epithets diflerent from 
those of 2.5-102^112 after 56 and 69^, the last stanzas of “Mitlvra as war¬ 
rior " in order to obtain a perfect junction. The warlike and the peaceful 
picture arc antithetic, and we shall 6nd enough conhnnations for this 
assumption of an original unit, to make it convincing. 

[145: inii>ram vispanam dahyunim dahyupatim yazamade] 

44: yahya z^tti. fraffo mc^anam whose farmyard is as broad as tlic 

earth. 


mazat anJozo bamiyam 
pr^u.api vuru.a£tam 

45* yahya aita ratayo 
vispahu pati brzihu 
vispahu vidayanahu 
spaso ^are ml^rahya 
mi^radrujam hiSpasamna 
a VC api hilmaranto 
avellainiia pado panto 
yim isinti ‘mi^rajano 

99; fravazatt dahyiipatU 
mldro yo' vurugavyutiS 
daSinaro upa kaianam 
ahya zmo yat pa^naya 

124: uzbazauS pati amrxttm 
haca ro;(Snat garajunatiat 
vartam srlram vavaz^am 
hama.taxiuam vispa.pisam 


large, unconfiiicd, radiant, 
to-far-distanccs, with-widc-sheltcr, 
whose eight helpers 
fit on alt mountain summits, 
on all towers, 

as look-out men of Mithra, 
looking out for the mi^radru;^S, 
and also counting those 
and profecliug their path 
for whom die mifim-slaycr lie in 
watt, 

The dahyupatil drives out, 
Mithra with the wide pastures, 
on the right border 
of this broad round earth, 
his anus high, for-not-dcstruedon, 
fram the bright house of heaven 
driving on the beautiful chariot, 
the smooth-rolling, alWoIoml one. 


btmiRA 


1431 yahya vartam hangtwfiatc 
rtiS parandiiSa [vahvi] 

123^ ahmiya vartc vazanic 
^atfwaro arvanto - - 
spctita haina^goniho 
manyvtlbvar^ an .6^ ho 


13: prvyo manyavo yazato 
taro haram 'asiiavati 
prva.ncmat atrirtahya 
hano yat arvat^pahya 
‘ho prvyo 3tanmya.plso 
srirj barSnava grwniti 
aSat vispam adiSatt 




15 


95 


arya-lSayanaiD savillo 
yahiniya s^tam arva 
purvis Ira razayantc 


yahmiya garayo brzanto 
pum.vasuaho 'iifvanto 
[aspa] gave EraSayante 
yahmiya jafra varayo 
*ruva.ap^o biStantc 


yaiimiya apo naviya 
pr^wiS PwaxSantc 

a ‘cakatam parutamca 
maryum harrvam gavamCa 


avi atzahl savahi 
[avt fradatfiu vtdatBu 
vumbrsti vurujrltl) 
avi hvantiadam b^yam 
gava.SIunii^a beSazyam 
suTo idiSati 


'yat zanvirafla awiyad 
pasiSa htina fraimaiiatTm 
mrzali uv| karani 


ahya zmo yat pa^anaya 
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whose chariot mount with him 
Rtil aad Farandi ithe good]. 

At bis chariot pull 
four racers -- 
white, of one colt^t 
feeding heavenly fodder^ imnior' 
taL 

As the hrst the heavenly yazata 
arrives over the Hara 
in front of the Immarta] 
sun with the swift horses, 
he the Hrst ascends the 
gold'dnredt beautiful summits. 

(14) From there he looks upon the 
whole 

^nSahr, the most-powerful one, 
where valiant commanders 
dress the ranks of many columns, 
where high mountains 
rich in pasture, rich in water, 
give food to | horses and | cattle, 
where deep lakes 
with saltwater lie stagnant, 
where the waters in canals, 
broad ones, work foaming, 

{15) as far as i!akata and parvata, 
Marw, Harev and Gay, 
over west and east, 

[over Fr. and Vi, 

Vb, and Vj,l 

over bvaniri^ the radiant, 
the cow<ountry, the wbotesome, 
Miihra looks, the strong one I 
When he goes broad-aS'thc<arth 
after the twilight of the sun, 
he embraces both the borders 
of this earth, the broad, 
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skamayi ijtirc^ray^ 

vispain imat iiliSad 
yat antar zam asmananifa 

Sequence of verses: 

Tilt metrical fault in 13a can either be in the rcl. yo or in manyavo 
yazato. One could think that yazaio might be a mazdayasnian substitute 
fCjr a word of two syllables like bago. devo, offensive to later feeling; 
but in the pre-Zomastrian verses on ApamNapar as creator—see under 
'ApamNapat—he, too, is called yazato, and in the beginning of 
**Mithra's Questions” (see below), the god speaks of himself as yazata, 
adorandus, he who Ls entitlcil to offerings, and tltcre die context proves 
beyond doubt that yuzata is a prC'Zoroastrian predicate of gods and 
must not be touched. Then, "yo” must be wrong, introduced when 
the invocation “we worship Mithra who..was pul before this stanza 
instead of others which preceded it. The first of these is the one counted 
today as 99; Mithra the daJtyupaciS—his old Median prcdicaie^ftava- 
zati, drives out, daSinam upa karanam., on the right border (south) of 
the cartii, where alio the sun drives. The Veda speaks of the “two 
ncma,” the bright and the dark one. 

This stanza was joined by 13; prvyo alnavati,” he arrives before the 
sun> It follows that also in i3e “yo“ was substituted for an original "lit)^” 
for the same reason, fitting the song into the yasht. Now, sr.99 is the 
bcgiiming of a new thread of thought, but not the beginning of a hymn j 
other Stanzas once preceded it, and, of the stanzas preserved, 145 fits 
just as well here as licfoie st.8, in “Mitlira the warrior’*: dahyupatim 
yazamadc, there, before yim yazontc daliyupatayo, here before fnis-a- 
zati dahyupatii We may forthwith expea a number of epithets, which 
bear upon the contents of tlie following verses, between the invocation 
(145) and the tieginmng of the narrative part, for instance “rima^ 
sayam, wlio makes live in peace,'* “hariar patar awiya^ilTar, guardian, 
protector, keeper,” “krsa.razah, he who makes stratglu furrows.” Like- 

h Af. 2lj.nl, cf. u. olgrr in Pnt ftrnjpa 

mJ "With tiU-wiaitf" mnd lar w> uaod, itnpfiiic" fcc uadt:r 'Sta.' In 141U 

tli^s w ptrobolih m drimjug, 

** Telti iEAaysti, I fnr i it 1 fre^ucdl nuirmljfli; i*f SaigHuin tcftjjL 


rounds witlt die bound¬ 

aries. 

Upon aH tbest things tic \<xks 
diat ore between cartli and licav- 
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wise, one can [nsett—after eUminadng $omc disfiguring intcipolations 
44-45 between the invocation and st4J9, The woitls fra^OLtnedanam, 
cf, 7aTn -fr3flo in 95—the whole earth as Micbra*s domicile—and his 
appearing on mountains, ct 5t.i3, make the connection panicularly 
dose. SL99 is a counterpart 10483, in "Miihra the warrior”: at yat iniffro 
fravaiail In both eases the description of the riimdon follows first; 
ibert, of the two armies facing each other, here of the broad round 
earth. This rcsponslon between the two songs cantinues. 

Dedsive for their antithetic composition, is that the description of 
the chariot in the first song, where the warrior-god holds the vazra in 
his hand, has its cstact counterpart in tlic second song, where the peace¬ 
able god comes '*uzbazauS pati auuT^titn, the hands high for-not-dc- 
struction " words that place st-i34’a5 solidly into this part of the song 
between 99 and 12. This expresses the antithesis tinmistakably. The eight 
helpers in 45, nowhere dse mentianed, are a counterpart to the figures 
oh the chariot, u^hicli arc less conspicuous in the second part. 

Tlic many verses of st.13-15 have not been dissected svhen arranging 
the song for the yasht. Omissions cannot be detected, bur the contrary, 
an undue elaboration—here silently omitted—c.g, of SL14, Tills verse, 
from a ibkatam to gavamca, is in reality the beginning of a new 
stanza; tile relative clauses of the preceding stanza end with the intranS- 
“Pwaxsantc, where... work " The a before cakatam belongs to adiSiti 
at the end of isf. The wrong numbering has caused wrong mierprcta- 
lions. 

The five—or, since the first two may be appellatives, three—place- 
names all belong to the east of Iran, where Miihra rues; they arc mere 
exajnpleSi names of parts of irya.layanam, the middle krUvar, Instead 
of the full enumeration of the six krsvar which follows, arzahi-savahk 
west and cast, with hvanirafla as middle would be enough, and the 
other names may have been added by the redactors to display their 
erudition. The last sentence of 15 resumes, with hvanimflam adiSati^ 
the last line of 13 (which ought to be the first of 14) adiSati arya.- 
Sayanam. 

This was joined by st.y5, a pcrfrxt counterpart to 13; St. 13 describes 
Mi thru appearing before the sun, climbing the gald-tintcd summits; 
95 describes liim after sunset, expanding over the whole earth (c£. st44), 
until he "cmbraLcs the two borders, mrzaii uv^a karana,'’ In SL99 he was 
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driving on the “right border.” SL95 begbs with a rcl, yo which doer not 
connect die verbs awiyati and tnrzad; with “yat” for not only 

these verbs would be connected “when he expands_he embrace^** 

hut the existing antithcsti to 31.13 ’i''ould be clearly expressed: '‘before 
sunrise” he docs this, “after sunset” that. One exchange between yai and 
yo is attested b Vt.jrSn and 19,17; verses on Husravah's radng, quoted 
b Yt.% b first person, with “yai»’* in b third person, with "yo." 
Such slight changes have been made everywhere b order to patch to¬ 
gether the fragments of songs to an Awestic yoshi. The end of 95 first 
repeats the last words of 99, then paraphrases those of 13 b a more 
general sense, with the sami: “adiSatt" which Ibks also 13 to 15. Thert' 
with the song is complete in itself, though 99 is not of necessity its 
bcgiiuimg, nor 95 the end of the whole hymn. 

Tliis prt of the hymn is a song to "Mithra b peace.” The god drives 
over the whole known world and sees all happcnbgs between heaven 
and earth. In Herodotus vti ,3 Xerxes says b the same spirit: ei rou touv 
re (Athens) Kai Tois fovrourt ?rXtjo'M);3{4>pows (Peloponnesians) 
<FTfit^l^ 6 fl£ffa. yijtf riji' OEporf^a Aiof aidipi ofxoptoisxair 

ou yup Si) twSepicO' Kitraltfrai 'qXiov opavpav eowrav 

■Tffi£rip<}. dXXd Irdtrat iyit njoa vfilv pXav X’^pT}*' ktX. 

Morgus and Gava, the “heart of Sughd”—sec under ‘Videvdad'—are 
situated b the original homeland, but here, united with Horeva, they 
are, like this, not a mythical notion, but political names of three repre¬ 
sentative satrapies of the Median and later die Achajcmcnian empire. 
It is the same reprcsemailvc style as Darius uses in Peri.g.% “This wide 
earth on which are many countries, Parsa, Mada and the other lands 
of other language, of tlic mountains and of the plains, on $tdc 
of the sea and oti that side, on this side of the desert ancl on that side." 

Hati brzatl, Mitlira's place at sunrise, is a mythical notion, but this 
notion of the rim of the earth wandered with the people wherever they 
went. Here, we dearly observe it transferred, as b yAio,EO where mount 
uparisena as home of Homa replaces the Hara. y/.i9,3 mentions 
“‘cakata uprisena, the summit too high for the sena,” the biggest and 
therefore hif^cst fiybg bird-^ Aristotle had heard of the uparuEna 

III the fifu bUi ihf: (piihct tooL.*' The A/u^riuu jfwik 

ia B ujnilftT yv c-jT, f i3i CutipL ^ rmnxEit UbtjJ in Aimcnii^ muppdiiu 
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wJikh he calls Pamasds, in Iidfteor^;^^i4-i6: "so high that from its 
suxnmit one can see (he eastern oceatL*’ Behind this range the Gandara 
live, called, tn the Aklt. versions of the inscriptiom parnparaesanna < 
OP. 'parauparisaina, Gr. FaroparoisadaL The Faropamisos is the Hin- 
dukush. When otic secs tt the hrst time, from the Kabul side, one 
believes one sees the unreal double reflection of an improbably high 
mountain chalit. Tlie Oir. shape Gr. Ariobarzancs for dir tnocL 
Album < hara brzatt, north of Teheran, shows that already before 
Alexander's time the concept of the mountain around the earth and Its 
name had been transferred to the Iranian ranges. When the Greeks 
heard cl it, diey transformed it into their concept of the Caucasus 
stretching in a straight line from the Black Sea to Farther India. 

Kuh i Paruh is not a rare name' the best known is near Kirroan- 
shah^. In this context, paruia or parvata and ‘cakata (uparisena) are 
no longer mere appellatives, “mountaini’' and “summit," but already 
fixed as names of parts of the Hindiikiish. 

Mythical placenames, imagined as outside of Iran^ do not appear in 
the entire Vr-TO. The description of the historical horizon in st.104 is 
something entirely different from the placenamcs in the epic fragments 
quoted in other yashts. And this horizon is the same in all songs which 
arc collected in Vr.io. 

To st.13-15 Nyberg remarks; "Wir konnen . , . den Mithra yasht 
genau tokalisicrcn.... Vor unseen .Augen hreitet sich hicr das atische 
Land von Herat und dem Paropamisos-Gcbtrgc bis ... Morw ... aus, 
Atnu Darya-Bcckcn, Aral-Sec, .., verliert sich in dcr mrkmetnschen 
Steppe bis zum laxanes [Aral and laxancs arc thrown in], Wir be- 
finden uns cntschieden in Osten," for the only reason that the sun 
rises there. If tlic poet had added examples to the “two borders of the 
earth" or the sunset in 95, we would find ourselves just as “decidedly" 
in the north, south and west. But he was a poet, content to illustrate 
the sunrise by the names of tlirec eastern countries of the lay countries 
of the empire. One can hardly believe that without contradiction these 

"p'hjn tit ittvTipcctitfdjr* dv fkMJh 7^ tit, Oitty 4lt£j- the di4JtitT ta 

the ht£ime fdtUKKEi wilb lniT»tl irf iht ct5in£ili3|;y 4if 

falcon," f, Qu.fpci]ticf, Meade Or. propoMd Ol, Aw« loiju im' 

Uuc" IW '^ciskv limtncrecyer/' onjfuuJly 1 

liruJ [i ibi'uma, iMt t'rta dht wmjicd btid ol hc^vea «d fif tmet il" AIm m Hjjiuiill^ 
met jioi i “Kith i lurjgiffl, Mr qwilc hn- m atsumiotitov^ tory 

HQ tu£l!i thji uikly vultQTA tm fly over it. Ikeu^ iti uinf,'* The PiU. ^^icUiini h 
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vcTsci have always been and are still misconsemed as proving that the 
Miihra yasht and the Awesta were created in the East, The Awesra as a 
whole has no “home,” It is a compilation; where its redaction took place 
is indii^erent; it was done in studies. The Milir-yasht, 100^ has no “hotne“ 
—it took at least 700 years before it assumed its present shape. Nor was 
there an ‘‘^eastern Mithra" different from others. What alone matters 
Is to recognize where and when the separate pieces originated that are 
preserved in the Awesta. 

In the present condition of V/.io, *1.991, “driving out“ Is followed, 
in iw, by a stanza on the hgnres on the god's chariot. This order, driv¬ 
ing out and description of the chariot, Is apparently original, even if 
shape and order of the verses were no longer intact. Describing the 
chariot is essential for hymns to Mithra, and every song offered an occa^ 
sion. Tlius 1 have inserted one description into “'Mithra as warrior” 
and one into “Mithra in peace.” We have in Yt.10 remainders of at 
least three such descriptions which cannot be combined but must come 
from different songs. The one stretches over 51,6670, the other is in 
98-1 oc, the third in 124-132. Resides, there are small fragments In 136 
and I42'i43. The fact that the second j$ found at present between 
St, 96 and 99>, both belonging to “Miihra in peace,*' does not prove dial 
the description belonged to that song. A criterion for separating the 
various descriptions and attributing ibem to a special song is the follow¬ 
ing: the songs discussed so far, and more so some still to be discussed, 
show Mithra in two roles; being ako vahiStasca, the bad and the best, 
he can come as ramalayana, he who brings peace, or as aceiar, avenger. 
Now one reads in st.124-125; 

uzb^auS pafi arorxtim ffravazaie) with arms raisetl for-not-tlcstroying 
(mi6ro yo vurugavyuiil) Mithra drives out in his chariot, 

etc, as in the tcxl above 

amrxtl—also in the soSyanl verses of —"not-dcsmiction, noi- 

killing,” with the “3” that inverts the notion, mcarw "the opposite of 
destruction." pati ainrxtim explains the gesture uzbazauS, arms raised. 
To raise the c^en palms is a gesture of salute all over the world and 
means one has no weapons and iw bad intentions. But in g 6 be carries 
the vazra in his hand, the attribute of the avenger. Therefore, the dc- 
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script 2on of the in 96, though being placed close to $1.95 and 991, 
docs not belong to tlicm, but to st.ioi, part of "Mithra the warrior, 
whereas 124-125, like 95 and 99, belong to “Mithra in peace." And the 
second description of the cltariot, in 6S, is pan of the war-wng. No 
need to say that the line interpolated after b, ‘*for whom the mazdayas^ 
nian religion prepares ilte paths for good-going" must be deleted. 

The translation of bangrwiiati “whose chariot (Rti£) drives, lenkt" 
is wrong,” and Bartholamae^s cxplanatioii of fravazatc vavazanam, 
“hcrangefahrcn kommt bcim fabren, sva. den Wagen Icnkcnd’”* is 
impossifatc, because the god conies “uicbizaul, w'ith anm rabed." Loro- 
nael's translation of mdestar by “WagenIcdkcr" ts equally wrong: the 
gods and radeltar do not drive themselves, but had their Jicnfochos: 
Mithra's driver is £>amoil Up.imano; the name of ViltaspV driver was 
VisataruJ, client of die notarya; Xerxes’ driver was Patipamphes, son of 
Otancs-Hutina, Herodotus ^,40, 

>7,10,125 contains an invixirtant gloss, difficult to understand, on the 
harnessing of the horses; “le vbpa frayuxia liaro ivoraca siimmca simoi- 
^ramca drta bukrta uparispata aha bast am varyam ” 

sima simoillra seems to Im: an original dvandva like yuy6,sanii (with 
variants) in Prd,i4,io, i.e, yug3u.s3mi, Vcd. yuga.famy^ “yoke and 
plug?" IL is to be compared w'ith Arm, samik* sametik'.^ The wide 
distribution of tile words shows tiiat sometliitig extremely old is in 
question. Tlie Sanskrit and Armenian ivords seem to refer originally to 
oxen, Yr,io,i25 to horses. By chance, two chariots of Mitanni-Aryan 
origin are preserved, the one in the Mu-sco Arclieologico in Florence, the 
other in Cairo, moreover a few Egyptian wall-paintings and sculptures, 
all of the 15th century b.c, (eh ami ix, P-191)- 

^ IF^.^aS; •'hank+ V is itMiw Gswall halitiii snd 

In 17.13, Midiri jrwnlKi. iji, akn» dftnl» tbe Hi|th Har|, "\k mounti 

roj^etber wilh^ miitbcpteij^fiii." One a T?t<uioT 4 tfi like t Flun£Bl3io-i,ldai|)cri "MkiCi" x 

"The 1^121 the mtd. ap^pwnri;^ lid. ctyimil, wiik vivixJoam, 

lat>f the Tdie, fxnw no •□Tihjrrtiimfliu ti toon b \ui% ttvPKmfid ihal it-ixf 
bcbiiui 99 ; il mDcly ""lia rjJiali'' df ^ jl^ liti? xtdtirjLi ImjJ liAii Mparj.tsiL 

t'dr tlie ujne xt the Unc with fhe had li> be tet^lted. Tiiii kepqj-atinj^ 

•lui ^iiimeR^niiif of the tcim |yniiluCAj ibc l^^wiuyale ia ^ 104 . Ah 

Unditli da mf belong 10 the text Tile ffil jaili *[,901 

HuhKbiTlimn, (id-SuiUTn)i wa. dk Hufch die IpcvJen 

L6dvr Jtt locbrt ujkI uBien tlurcb dneq Stfkk, tametikV Tu&amnten^MicQ wctJcil 

Ekf. ’fWl cl a jrLiic/ NF- lliHj in ligni In uHucilec pane itifii tsPVtt ilmetiL,'^ aici 

tiiAiEi Jpdibdlir- utid If. bilKkml' Vde-^ $lLf. dkt dU IniHlen/ ctaccp $kr. 
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The horses pull by means of two thongs, (i) the nedt-thong** laid 
horizontally around the neck (throat) at the height of the withers, and 
(2) (he chesMbong whieh runs vertically from the withcrt downwards, 
behind the elbow. These thongs arc fastened, at the withers, to the ends 
of the yoke wliidt rests on the withers, perhaps they are knotted to the 
wither-forks that arc suspended by shon straps from the ends of the 
yoke. The bent yoke runs across the end of die thaiiot'^polc to which 
it is fastened by a peg and straps. The pole connects the yoke directly 
wiUi the axle under the body of the chariot. The bridles consist of a 
snafQe with Its lines; they arc loose, nowhere fastenedj but probably 
passed through a pair of brtdlc-rings « shaped, wliicli were fixed to the 
ends of the yoke. 

Since sima simoif^ra nmst designate the yoke and what belongs to it, 
Iva Is probably the vvord for the pole, with drta hukrta as descriptive 
adjectives, uparispitta may mean “with ends upbent” or, as stdisLdua], 
the "withcr-forks." One compares aka w*idi “anku(-pisimna), (adorning 
themselves with) clasps?'*, Skr. ahki, Gr. oywos and “loop, 

strap” (perhaps also Aw. akavo, which is certainly not “idssors”). The 
sense “peg, 21apfcn” is doubtful; “leather straps" is not impossible. 

Shortly before the description of the chariot in sIj 68, a good fragment 
is preserved in had surroundings; 

66; yim hacatc^ rtiS vahvi (Mithra) to whom belong (dual) 

parandica ravaradii the gootl Rtif and Parandi 

with the fast chariot. 

To the same original context evidently belonged a fragment attached 
to yr.S,38, quotation of the Rxsa myth, discussed above: 

a dim paskat anujnizaiam They (both) embraced him from 

the back, 

rtilfa vahvi brzad die good RtiiS, the high one, 

pirandifa ravara^a and Parandi with the fast chariot. 

The bnguage is good, tlie epithet of P^andi arcliaic. Both fragments 
are genuine, both arc in wrong surroundings. Tlic goddesses, of course, 
embrace or kiss their husband Mithra, not Rxil^’s arrow, to which the 
pronoun refers in its present position. 


^ Id be EomFoIIChIcJ witit a kcckehL matlf rirnjnrqniil 4^1^ bcEuw kL 
tor ill* dud u vrwivfic m ¥.31,17. 
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Also in st.i4i't43 a sunilar verse appears, Wolfi-Bartholomac’s and 
Lommcrs attempts at translating these verses as they stand in strange 
surroundings, arc iove's labor's Jost, and it is not worth while to make 
known the apparatus that leads to their reduction. They have gaps 
and interpolations, are written in an orthography omitmig tcimina- 
tions, and arc, as a whole, what Mclllet called “refondu,” that means 
the form is bad, but the thought gcntiiiic. As residue we obtain, 143*145: 

- — purvIs vcBiS the many fomis (Mitbra) 

siiram fraS^i maziSio brings forth at dawn, the very- 

great, 

yai^a lanum roi^ayati when he makes flash up his body 

ya^a m^o hv^o^Sano like (that) of the self-shining 

moon; 

yahya aiiiko bra^ad whose face shines forth 

yal?a ti 5 triya.starab>a like (thar) of the Tiltriya star; 

[sraya] ya0a daman srestaiS [in beauty] like (that) of the most 

beautiful of creatures, 

'huno bamtyo x^ctahya radiant, of Hvar Sun], 

The threefold comparison with moon, Sirius and sun is interrupted, 
between the words starahya and ya^a, by the interpolation 

yaliya s'^tam hangrwnati svhosc cliariot likewise mounts 

,38avif paoiriii spitama' a. p, , o Spitimal 

Tlie vocative spitima eqtiats an exclamation Jesust in a hymn addressed 
to Apollo. The sentence is but a damaged splinter, which one must not 
try to interpret from the present context. A comparison with the begin¬ 
ning of sL 68 (sec above) almost literally identical, and with the KtiJ- 
Parandi fragments furnishes at once a graphic e.\plan 3 tion: there we 
have aJtS, with | for rt, here aSaviS; there parandica, here ,paoifiJ'. In 
a script like that of the Awtaraan parchment, first century B.C., tT looks 
like Dvv, and vyr like bvd, hence aSavi! = rtii, paoiriJ = paraddT 2 a.” The 

**Tiw Aw, cKiirEcEET which wr pojc i « ■ liicirucc d Sun. fcr M ir. It 
icmiiial in liw mk3dlc ihe fminh Cfnllnr ami am gtf hiiJi » in llprilUEf ihe 
tiiiie of Andflihlr L Imji mucc iht wrnmjj wxi art. 1[ tudi sn ir [McaAk»jiill)r wtw noi irplaci^ 
by ihc Imcf IcyiCp n^iLuiiErprcCMiciDP Wcf< b^irfnui to iHir. lit fbe AfiL ictifil of ibc AvrrAltiati 
n U UiKat FihUvlb ^ Use Soukil. peno^ nmod Lbced ■ diafirklkjil book 

UHilcT ihc kticr) icmI t-vy. iav^i ihirjc cquhl^ 'rtI 4m m>t itnihj for nomul rKvrl 

bm If ^pifTTrL plnmtff£it mirreafl at 
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goddesses on MilhraL's churiot ait the same as dsewhert, Rtil and 
Parandl. The verb whkh ends in -ati (with long a) was a dual in -ate: 

yahya vaitam hangns'natt rtiK parandifa [s’ahvi]. 

These (jragments arc older than YMaft, 38,3—see under 'Deva*— 
where, in a long series of abstract ncain^ Parandl appears with the 
standing epithet of Rtii, vabvi, no mare wdih ravaraffii, the epithet she 
bore as Mithra's wife. Therewith she disappears entirely. The name 
means soxnetliing like ‘Muxuiia” and stands beside striyo tnayl in the 
Ajrm.^ in a theological-religious context where U is comptthcnsihlc 
only as a misinterpretaHon of an old fragmentary sentence. 

Tlicse verses recall a strange “wagon-scene" in the Rli! Vr.iy,17-22. 
Rlii stops her chariot at the call of Zoroaster, who introduces himself: 
“First man to pray the Rtam vahiJtarar and the goddess answers, 31; 

nazdyo mam upaJiiSta upa me srayahva v 5 rtahc*‘ 

“step up closer to me, squat down on my chariot.'^ 

The loose trousers, which Zoroaster wears as a Medc, then, ride up*^ 

a dim usfa pan.mrzat thereupon she cmhmcat him from above 

has*ya bazu dasinafa with the left forearm and the right one, 

dalina bazu bavyafa with the right forearm and the left one 

"and spoke the wards: You have such handsome calves, huvasfuva, 
and such long arms, drga.bazaxi^, to your body hvamah is )pven, as 
true as 1 tdl your 

According to Hcrtel “ubiatragt dte Gottin tmtftrlich durch das 'Um- 
streicheln^ das HimmcUlicht auf Zamthustra." Lommel: “Die Beteue- 
rung (as true as . . .) lihst das Lob dcr Schdnheit als Segenssprucli 
erkennen ... das Strcichcin. parl.mrzat. hi die Geste des Segnens." 
Such sentimental intctpietations are to nopuqwse. One does not "stroke 
around" with the forearms, and means "to rub, wipe, embrace, 

m\ LQcnm;c!3 'Irtint tfic/j nn mcincn Wajcirlli,'* whirh Kai KVm whwrk 
m.tid -^fiKllii imf. fttiS HJif)* tn ^rpmer U\a i\ V iri% Gr. ii tile 

croxiiQj d ^ left: in the befiift dovfp 

Ct. Tab™ 311,1,169^ ''iJ^^lj'iTiun iwd w ptw Hsuhtiiw —t pfftprtiKy «t <vticb cplr tbc tut 
pan ottKi iruit Tbe cdipli tlin mp^edE wl11 ba'vr i in Ui minf,. ihr ^nr sitet him i 

imI db^ HOC aFcct thal wiEI liavc |l^lluw uIih! And ihm il^MutiWakkll, I lif.T« tetP- 
it wEloli he ^knwit <m ihc lJua£ic« and b.11 £a 1 v£i wcfc uoc^iwd: Wete. u ydlow 

u il f 9 iim]«l with mfmC' 
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It is not even a of beauty." huvasfuva is *‘[tavtfig good 

hollows of the knee" nnmdy for running, a mere variant of Mithra's 
epithet “r5v3.Z3nga, with straightened knees," and drya.bazau 2 , Skr. 
dlrghabahuh is **a mark of royalty," cf. Hcrtcl, nQF,vn,50, Anaxentes 
makrochdr, longimanns (NP. tmnst. dirixdast) has this epithet, the 
meaning of n'hkh a sarcastic remark of al-Buml^ historian of the 
Seljuks, reveals, who says of the vexler abu l-mahasin 'Abdaldjalil b, 
'Air ahDahutam:'* “in injustice he Imd an outstretched hand and a long 
arm." It is the long arm of justice, law—opposite to the “short wings. 
Germ, kurze Belnc" of lies—another epithet of Mithia. As epithets of 
Zoroaster the words arc as unht as would be uKue and evpu? 

ifioun for Plato. Obviously there were old verses describing Rtil cni' 
bracing Mithra, which served as model for iJiis mi-scarrled product of a 
late poetaster, 

Tire descriptions of the chariot all follow a pattern; ‘‘MLthra comes 
in the dtarioi—with him on the chariot is the goddess ...—the chariot 
is drawn by horses." And since in the neighborhcxHl of this splinter 
(130) there is another one (136) with yahmai ^an|ayanie, whiclt cannot 
be connccTcd with any other description, one must combine the two: 


136: yahiuai amsa arvanto 

yuxtaru vartam flan Jay ante 
evo <!axro zaraneno 
asanaica vispa.bamii 


Fur whom white racers 
pull the harnessed chariot, 
the one wheel is of gold, 
anti the ieweis arc "con tain ing-all 
light."" 


These verses add an entirely new feature to the description of the 
chariot itself, which is otherwise clwracterized only by the two adj. in 
i?-^ i “hama,ta;^tna and vispa.pis, smtxHhIy running and of all colors," 
like a rainbow." The one wheel docs not indicate a one-wheeled chariot, 


!■ McimM. th, iAS, Iiukinj! of (be MiimJan: u [n mmilii c fanan ndJ, 

^□d 0 ^ ihc Tufb: u.y& ianln . . f inaniin nx kun^iuL v^niarx^ bd!cin^ imiumila in 
Cf. Sci?d. nm'ri, fiajualra, smSf umur*'* 

** Wii ckid ^,if 'ftcnid ^ in iS^ m 494 q{ 

in lifjibdn, 493 tnurdTfrd b)' Auuujup aor fbc tmiUdcn ai fm a m nctr wee. 

ib iiuicn(]|^. 

** Tmir yujfEi lAiith wmfr^ The Ham. pE. atlnAiJ^ 

litMtzj m ihe ifrurdj npudli m ftruiiiLiuti^n (Tcdcwin)^ 

N‘o nmf t> E’U t down int ifupLibKam (wii K v:4ruinu) % ihtnl torn beude vupl.pmht 

4FhI irh|iu>pb. CH. OP li»% fornutiiYfi^ and r^Ji^iqf ut 

""oE ilS tColorii'’ ^nJiaxuni; in uai/onn modofl” indk:j.tu iht 

poircC cnctiEriijztiqn evE thi; wticcU. 
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and one cannot adduct 3$ an analogy ihe Vedk raoon-chanot with 
seven wheels—certainly not “vicUdcht in irdisdieii Vcrhalmliscn be- 
griindet" (Hmd, Skgrjf, 157), on earth it is enough to be the fifth 
wheel. The one wheel is a sychbol; it is what Daniel 7i*5 1 ® descrip¬ 
tion of God’s throne, and Ese{. 1,15 in the description of the Chenibhn, 
call “galgai,” the great nimbus behind the throne and io die back of 
the Chenibs, pictured "like a beryl” and “with eye-stoncs“’ asa means, 
in OP. and b Aw., as designation <rf material, "ore, metal,” NP, sa, and 
"jewel”; placed beside gold, “vtspl.baina, (coniabrng) all-liglit” de¬ 
fines the material asa. It is the diamond, unless it be die ruby even 
higher valued. The great nimbus before which the god is standing on 
his chariot—sec under "Sculpnire—is made of gold and diamonds. 

In st.GS, the charioteer DamojJ Upamano appears b a strange harem 
of abstract nodons, all “bebngbg” to Mithra like Rtis and Parandi. 
And b 125, where the Zoroastrian CistI has replaced another figure, 
an "Upamano of the mazdayasnian reli^on, denaya roazdayasnoii 
upamano,” nowhere else mentioned, stands on Mithra s chariot, while 
b the n«ct stanza the genuine DamoiS upamano, who according to «. 
53 ought to come arunniitg when Mithra orders a start, "comes dnvtng 
in the shape of a wild boar etc." The magnificent description of the 
hoar is a plagiatc from Y/.i4,i5. In st.TO Vrthragna himself drives, 
equally wrong, b front of Mithra, b the shape of a boar (borrowed 
from 14,15). As a gptl of light, Mithra can arrive on die Ham precedbg 
the immortal sun, but Wthragna is no lumbary deity and is not 
Mithras, his equal’s, forerunner. 

For the understanding of the striking name Damoii upamano one 
must ignore these passages, upamana means "anathema’'; for dami the 
best way is the one bdicated by Bartholomac who connects da mil and 
Bfftis, a view strongly supported by the epithet damtdata of RtiS, Dike, 
wife of Mithra. In a similar way, SroSo is linked to Rti 2 by his epithet 
rtiyo. in many cases, the mazdayasnian redaaion of the Awota seems 
to have replaced an original damidata by mazdadata. 

Beside die goddess and the charioteer, two liclpers are on Mithra's 
chariot, comparable to his eight ratayo, rctabers and outlook men in 
st44, namely (lOo): 

year liiilc ij df A/ftntiiiiiani, fcc Ungfild PaLmititn in 
fim li^lL dI “rfu-iaj-ke iu.nif .iu 

jtrail -cf agalt, im,gnilkcitl II ao cmbicin, he Jnm ILtuirtjam." 
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pam he upa arSiam On his right side dris'CS 

vazare yo vahuS sro?o rtiyo the good Srdso riiyo 

varyastoram hi upa arSam vazatc on tils left drives 
rasnus bizo yo amava the high Rasnul the powerful. 

Tltis is a genuine old verse in a prosaic form-^but easy to make met-* 
rical—-which one could imagine after st.68 in “Mithra the Warrior.** or 
after the fragment st.143. The lines estcmplify that un metrical passages 
may be good, and metrically unobjectionable ones false. 

Zoroaster has deprived Mithra of these helpers and of his wife Rti£ 
and im given them to his AhuraMazdah. Personified, the word sroJa 
docs not signify “obcdlencc’**-scc imdcr 'Hospitium—but 

“hearing,” as Hcrtel emphasizes in Siegesf. 67. SroJo holds with Mithra 
the office which b called “gdlaha" as OP, title of an officer of the 
king, whose activity is that of a police man. Cf. Aristotle, df mandot 
fo].39B*: TTv^tapoi n kiu afraxinwTiu Xcyd^icpoi ute ai' 0 / auroe 

SeoTpJnjv »fcii ^eof cvofta^o^ietfo'; -advra (Jta> /SXtTrot ijdpra. h'oxami. 
Sr^a is Mithra’s “car." 

Ra^nu is usually explained as “just," pcrsoniftcation of justice; but 
Hcrtel says “Altp. Schreibung fur Vaxsnu, zu Ved. N/'rak^ *schut- 
zend.*" His epithet rtiya is the raasc.of the name Riii, meaning Dike. 
RaSnu? U in the "Ordcal-yaslit," ilic overseer of the ordeals, because 
he is a helper of Mithra, the god of social law, Whether he “protects” 
the innocent or reveals guilt and innocence in “justice" through the 
ordeal, his role in both cases is a forensic one, and together StoSo and 
Ralnus embody a criminal and protective police, Arab. Suita and h^ras. 
As Mitbra's helper they reveal another side of the gtxl, not touched in 
the songs we have so far studied. 

The horses are always described, in the manner of the Awesta, by 
epithets. They arc a team of four white horses, called sperita or aiulEa, 
and Mithra is therefore called "arusaspa, with the white horses" in Vf. 
10,102. hama.gona sounds as if the color of the four horses was exactly 
alike; but in Yt.d,^9 “a white and a bbek or an animal hamagona In any 
other color" means onc-colored as opposed to piebald. Aw, sai-. nunyava 
is "celestial," manyuvasah “dwelling In heaven ” manyulhvar^a "feed¬ 
ing on celestial food," reason for their ‘'immortality." A compound 
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like maiiyusbvir^i witU < -S-,“ living conriniiatioii of Ar. nun|u«- 
svartha, proves thai * man pva was a full synonym of deva, heavenlyi 
already Id Aryan, like NF. minawn a$aya “witliouE shadow’* is another 
genuinely old epithet, cf. Theopomp <rjfiae srourui'rae (under 
‘Chronology’) as characteristic of life m the transfigured world. 

Tlic Persians’ custom of carrying holy white horses w'ith them in 
war has its wigin m the Mithra cuIl According to the story told by 
Herodotus 1,189 Hecatacus, end of 6th century) such a holy 

horse was drowned in the Gyndcs (Diyala) when Cynis crossed the 
river for the grfark on Babylon. The legend that the river was punished 
by being divided in 360 canals is associated even today svith the mins 
□f the dam of BaDjabbara, at titc point where the Diyala breaks through 
the tjamrin and the Khali? canals branch off,'** 

The chariot characterizes Mithra, in Aryan conception, as a light of 
heaven, but he was not the sun-god nor the heaven, for in st.145, he 
is invoked with the heaven, Varuna, in the dvandva mid^ra-ahuia, and 
beside sun, moon and stars. In the “Pcacc-socg" he travels on the light 
side of the earth, appears “in front of the sun” and expands after sunset 
over the whole earth, seeing on bis way all chat happens between 
heaven and earth. In st.t^a he produces ar early dawn the many shapes 
which were invisible at night, and is likened to the sun, the muon and 
Sirius. 

On the other hand, the disappearance of the sun-god from the Iranian 
pantheon can be explained only by assuming that Mithra absorbed the 
old Suryas. YtJS, dedicated to HvarxJcta, is a clumsy piece of work, 
witliout any old substance, and only shows that the late period in 
which it was produced liad no longer anything to say about Hvar^Seta. 
He has dissolved himself into Mithra and partly into Yama 

•»The (x|iiall<r o!il hn white ai ywtvter (tlwei Uic wriiiof h poruhvi**. 

Vexy lair ot maAr»*i in 'iMTcnljr monlly 

tuttplfil iviili vtrunT* whuh viHRimllr «ai Seoi tee under ’Dfrea* ai^l 'ViderdSd.* 

di. ’’tUern," eMnihiai t radl or vndiyj At, «rriilEB in ehr nexi. lint:, in PaK., 
'nnailiKnnm.), la (hr eeudr. uaieini ippan haidr niySiurm junvijuin, dqwn' 

fliesnt. npureani: SaitlicJainae. Z/tjrlFS. **virlf. ajift MlTtfi. &ha Jis Ftiut 

hlAr ^ 'Filin' iil 9 ilti Aw. name af ibc rivve Corf'CipaniiA m ll|U 

with tt- “touiKirf,'^ ir da ihc tJeenaicu*" Chmbi mij^i W unuJil. tnd ihc 

menrKm nf tbe tamt in ihs £r.JWA. t rona^ni o^ tbc ume Ct ibc dktriet 

llit inifil5aa oC nhkh wia mU^oA hf llv LD^Curcti u| ^Uu, ZinLupc^ in Scl.^^S 
Ki die Gr. lAicnpuwi^ F. CumfliUt t^3T« 
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Nybcrg—and rcccnity Henning-^isiinguishes between *‘Midira in 
the West'' (383): **Hicr ist nSmlich Mithra otinc Zweifd dcr Vatrctier 
dcr Sonne: cmhrn mah, Sonne und Mond" [this b NP^ not a question 
of geography, but of time]—and “Milhra in the east," the ‘'Lokal" of 
the MJthra yasht, where (53) he cannot be the sun because he appears 
before sunrise. But 57: "Es ist ein sonnenbesekie/t^ftts Gemalde, das 
uns im Midira-yasht, (13-15) entgegenbritt" and 39; “£s kaim kein 
Zwdfd daian sdn, dass Mithra . . . wcsentlich der Gott ties sternen- 
geschmuckten JViirjAthimmels isr," The "Nigbihtaren" comes as a 
shock, and the various proposiciom, beyond doubt, contradict the tenets 
as completely as themselves. 

The relation between Mithra and Hvarx^eta resembles that between 
Apollo and Helios, and in the votive inscriptions of Pcrsepolb, shortly 
after Alexander, Apollo and Helkis both take the place of Mithia. 
Tliat b the period in which Hvar^Seta disappeared. As late as tn the 
MSt.Cdtr, one finds (he notion of “five lights”: ata^J, fire, and beside 
the real luminaries let=sun, mah =:moon, starak= stars, an unreal 
'Varcak c ac asman ay^, brilliancy that proceeds from the heaven"; cf. 
Daniel 12: "The knowing ones will shine like the brilliancy of the vault 
of heaven ” and MirMatt.v^,i^i "Brlghier than the light of the sun, the 
vrdyvn, the sphere of heaven shines." This Light, supposed to be the 
heaven's own, is \lithra. 

The functions of the Old Iranian gods are less delimited from each 
other than, for instance, those of the Greek gods. The spheres of their 
activities overlap. That is also the case with MJthra, but one side he 
has all to himself, namely the social-judiciary one, and that is extremely 
old. Mcillet, lAs. 1907, went so far as 10 consider this sodolo^al 
significance as the original one: Mithra as the god of friendsliip and 
of loyalty to contracts. I always feet doubtful about assuming such 
abstractions under conditions of remote antiquity. One support of this 
theory is the interpretation of the name: Vcd. raiirdni, n,, "friendship," 
mitrab, m., "friend" or n.pr. Mitra; and according to Bartholomac 
Gath, and Kvf. miPra m, "Vertrag, religiose Bindung.” The problem is 
hidden in the notion translated by "Vertrag, contract" and it is not 
necessary to separate the "god of light" and the "god of contract." 

In Vid4^ a juridical text of a similar kind as the “wergild tariff" of 
y/.i0jii6, treated here at the end of the chapter, midra has the signiffca- 
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tioa *'(^ 1 cmn) promise, vow.^ Tlierc are sis kin<Es of promises: (1) 
va^ahina, made by word of mouth; (2) zasta.mrita, made by sliaklng 
(3) pasiLmaza, by pledging a she^; (4) stdrajxtaza, by pledging 
an ox; (^) vira.inaza, a slave; (6) dahyu.maza, a plot of land, or vil¬ 
lage. Answerable as joint stetuityj '*hada.£i^a, Mitbussende"^ ate the 
next-of-kin, nab 3 .nazdista in taxes mounting according to the sLx steps. 
Membership of the vU involves the duty of standing bail. Somedut^ 
very archaic is preserved in this tariJf: Lat. vindex reveals similar no¬ 
tions in Rome, and OHG. hantfesti > handfeste^ promise, corresponds 
exactly to Ir.zastajmita " Every promise Is made under oath, and every 
break means iicrjury. 

Promise is the meaning of miPra also at anotijcr late place, Y/. io,a: 


mi^ram ma janyl spitama 
ran yim druvatat prsahe 
ma yim hvadenat rtavnat 

uway^ zi asti mi^ro 


£>o not break a midra, Spitama, 
not one made with a drugvant, 
not one made with an orthodox 
corcltgionist, 
for a midra is mutual f 


The inept form, an instructian for Zoroaster about a legal theory 
which he rejected, is a matter of redaction, part of “Mitlira’s rehabilita¬ 
tion." An opposition of drugvant and hvadena rtavan is recent and 
quite foreign to the Mithraic sphere. The only old element is the last 
line: every mi^ra is mutual, uwaya - Lat. ambo. 

Htcre arc other pbccs, where the slgiuhcaiion "promise, contract'^ 
is not at all suited for tni^ra and mlPradruxS, e.g. in Vr,io; 

17: yo noir kahtnai awi.droxSo Who is not-to-be-sianed-against by 

anybody, 

(noit nmanalie nmanopatai, noit viso vispataS, noit} 

{zancoiil zanmpatail noit daiqhauS dalqhupatal) 


t8; yazl (va) dim awi.druiati when he still sins against him, 

(nmanalic va nmanopaitUi viso va vlspaids) 

(xamaus va zantupaiti! daiqhauS va daiqhupaitiil) 


frtSa upa-sfintlayati 
roi^ro granto upa.tbiito 
uta nmanam uta visam 
uta zantum uta dahyum 


smashes beyond frepair] 

Mithra, furious; o/fended, 

the hoasc and the clan, 

and the disU'lct and the province 


Ct Ante tad yid Ailili 'ell yidiikiun. 
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(uca nmaiianlm nmlnopniol uu visam vbpaiiilS) 

(uu zsnHinBjD zanrupuidi^ uta daiijhiinani daij)iiupaicii) 

uta dal)yu(^iiIl fraLunaSata and tlic first-born of the provinces. 

A rare form Jike the paitiut.pa^. awi.dr6xSb In 17a:—cf- Gath, 
dafsiiya in V.JiB “they shall be to-be-deceived-onesj” diwzadyai in Y. 
44^1 “must (not) be deceived''—is old, and 18a Is closely connected vi-uh 
it because the subject of awi-dnilaii must be abstracted from kahnm 
in 17a. On the contrarj’, the repeated enumcniion of the four social 
steps—which recalls the catechism in Y/.i<fei8—Is not old, but intro¬ 
duced by the e^riyas, proud of their caiechetic crudilioDt in order to 
define *' lfahmai “ as chiefs of the nmana etc. fratamaSata of iS. Tins 
definition is entirely WTong. the result isr when a nmanapatil offends, 
Mithra destroys die nmlna, svbcti a vlspatis, the vis etc., whereas the 
real meaning is; if “anyone" offends, the god destroys “everything,*’ 
him and his family, clan etc., as the fragment yr,io,2 says; 

nim£ate vispam dahyaum maryo mU?radru;^st 
The mifhadruxi ruins the whole country. 

The verses i8d-f arc the only genuinely old occurrence of the four- 
step formula in the whole yashi, and these evidently already belonged 
to the past when die wrong interpolations were added. 

granto upatbiito in i8c have causative meaning; ’'because he a en¬ 
raged by the offense," just as in st^y "frasruto taranimtio, because he 
is enraged (against the enemies) by the songs (of his adherents)." 

Former translations, taking the icitt as a homogeneous one, sound as 
if alt Iranian “Obrigkeiten, fratamatat," from time to Unte, became 
"mi^iadrux^, die Frcundschaft betriigend, or bdugend" (in the Vedic 
meaning) or “dem Vertrag Gewak anthuend” (in the Iranian meaning 
of miffra). They do that to the present day every day, and liistory 
teaches that countries do not go to pieces in tliis vray. In St. 104, the 
mi^radruxii roust Bee from the revenge of the god to the extreme ends 
of the world. If those be merchants owing a debt, peasants not punc¬ 
tually fulfilling a delivery, all of humanity—^wiih ihc svordi of ViJEv- 
dad I—would stay in the krSvar, at the horizon of the world. Offenses 
against civil Law arc cniircly out of the question, and mi/^ra cannot 
mean '‘contract" in any modern sense,but only criminal offenses against 
penal law. Since die god punishes the criminal himself with his family, 
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clan, tribe, country and dteir first-bom, one cannot avoid tfalnkiiig oC 
blood-revenge dominating criminal law. 


There was once an and thesis to st.17-18, a fragment of which is 
worked into 2 salute to the birth of !kin>astcr, intci^olatcd in the 
memorial document Y/. 15,95; 


mj/?io yo vurugavyutiS 
fraSat vispam - - - - 
fratamaTata dabyun^ 
yoaantisfa rimayait 


Mithra with the wide pastures 
increases all - - - - 
the first-born of the countries 
and pacifies those in turmoil. 


Tlic verses are not complete: in analogy to 10,18 one would cjtpcct 
nmana and vis behind fraSar vispa. fratamaSata appears only In these 
two places, which originally belonged to one and the same song, though 
they are now scattered over Yf-io and 13. Yr-io is in better condition 
and renders T of the archetype by 5 , not by t: fratamaSata is Old Per¬ 
sian for Aw. fratamazata, see under ‘Social Structure.* The authenticity 
of 95d is confirmed by Dor, NiR.A,^i “yatfa avena imam bumlm 
yoSantim, when He saw this earth In turmoil.'' Darius, significantly, 
transfers, as Zoroastrian, Mtthra s role to AhutaMazdah. 

Y/. 10,83-84: 


83; {yiro dahypf dahyupatii) biSa <ustatia.zasto) zbayati avahe 
{and anal, zantos zantupatil, 84; viso vispadf, nmanahya 
run^opauf) “to whom verily cry for help*' 

84: <yim} dvacina pif>ya ha£imna, any two that have a feud, 

(baSa (usl^ajEasti) zbayad 
avahe) 

yim driyuScit ria.tb^o to whwu a beggar, one following 

Rta's commandments, 

apayato havaiS dataiK from whom his rights arc with¬ 

held, 

ba 5 a (usuna-zasto) zhayati verily cries for helpl 
avahe 

As in St. 17-18, the e^riyas have put in their catechctic wisdom, with¬ 
out gramoiar, meter and sense, and have tried to give the common cry 
for hdp a Zoroastrian coloring by inicrpolating ‘*ust3na.za;na, with 
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lunds outstretched,** the Zoroastrian attitude of prayer (V.:^5 ^d 
5 o 3). spoiling therewith the meter. 

Our surmise, when compariog the “War song'’ and the "Peace song/* 
finds strong support hercr there was a bymn moving entirely in an¬ 
titheses, and the st.17-18, the antithetic fragment b yi.t3^ and prob¬ 
ably 10, 83-S4, were parts of it But 17-18 is not the beginning of a 
hymn; the rel, yo requires an invocation pitceding it Such an mvoca¬ 
tion, b antitheses, moreover with the emphasis on dahyu, the peace 
and strife of the provbccs, exists b 51.38, verses which therefore must 
have preceded $1,17-18. 


38: tuvam ako vahUtasfa 
miflra ahi daliyubyo 
(tuvam aho vahiStasjfa 
mi^ra ahi maitiyakcbyo) 
tuvam a^Stoil an.axStoJlea 
midra x^ayahi dahyunam 


Thou, the had and the best, 
Mithra, art thou for the countri^, 

Thou, over peace and strife 
Mlthia, of the countries thou art 
master I 


A similar thought is expressed b poor language, in sl26‘ 


akataram sroSyati^ 
afetbam miffradrujam 
yo dahyaum anJdruxto 

uparai amai daSati 
yo dahyaum anJdruxto 

uparai vr^m daSati 

St.38 may have concluded 
made. One can let pass 3Bb 


the worst for those to be chastised, 
the avenger for the crimbals, 
who gives to the country where he is not 
offended 

superior power of attack, 
who gives to the country where be is not 
offended 

superior power of defense. 

the openbg bvQcation midrain .,. yaza- 

as metrical or easily make it metrical; d. 


where one syllable should be elimbated, contributes nothbg to the 
thought, separates dahyuhyo from dahyunam which ought to be as close 
as possible, and impaira the thought these words c.^press: m this song 
the god does not face single “mortals, maniyaka,” but their ooUective, 
dahyu, countries, peoples. The idea of the utuversallty of the god and 
the Individualism of men is not yet ripe. 

A stanza like y/.io,79 must be judged dUlercntly; 
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[uvam {:i) dahyavonipihi 
ya hubrttm yatayati 
midraJiya vurugavyutoii 
tuvam tS, £ra$dn(kyahi 
yii ran^SyatiS dahyivo 


You protect the provinces (ease!) 
those (where) well-treatmenr of(!) 
Mithra with tlic wide pastures is his pan. 
You destroy those, 
which (are) hostile coutitries. 


This is no longer Old Iraniau. The two tel. ya arc MP. idafats. yata* 
yati is denom, of yata ‘’lot, part,” (not Wb.\ “in Gang sctzcfl. sich he- 
fleksjgcti”), liubrti is an artificial n,abstr., modeled after verses iihe Yf. 
T0,i02; yafla hubrto baratc, or its opposite in 48: yafla duihrto barate. 
The increase of abstract formatioiu goes together with the loss of infiec- 
lion, and the same id^ats are found in the inscriptions of Anaxerxes H, 
in which the inflection is entirely artificial. The rcl. ya is not resumed 
(in b) by an cnclin pronoun in the ohi, ease: “which , , , in them" 
meaning “in which, where.” This feature is preserved in the Sasanian 
protocol formula “ke ciflre ajE yastdan,” not kcJ ci^re. The language is 
a very early Middle Iranian, ran^syatiS dahyavo (instead of ace. 
dabyul) is tahen from stJiy; dahyaui ranSyan^a, which thereby be¬ 
comes the ofJy place where this word is authentic.*' St.79, thus, U 
merely a late and bad paraphrase of frequently c.xpre$scd thoughts. 


A large continuous piece of this hymn is preserved m st. 108-111, We 
may call it “Mithras Questions,” because there is a relation between 
its literary form and that of Zoroaster’s Questions^ which raise the type 
to a higher, philosophical level, in the same way that the “Cow Gatha" 
does with the “Tbcfi of the Herd" 


ro8t ko mam yazate ko druliat 

ko huyaHti ko duHya^u 

mam zi manyatc yazatam 

kahmai rayasfa livamis^a 
kahmai tanvo drvatatam 
(azutn ba;(S3ni p^byamno) 
kahmu iltim purulhva^ram 
azam ba^^i x^ayamno 

•' la t* uirrupt. 


Who wUl worship me, who of¬ 
fend against me, 

who believes that [ am one to be 
worshipped 

with good, who with bad offer¬ 
ings? 

Whom shall 1 give riches and luck, 
whom integrity of the body, 

whom possessions full of comfort, 
as his lot, 1 who have the power? 
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k^hmai asn^fit frazantim 

us zfiara barzayani 
109: kahmai azam irytam 
6*racn 

hvanisax^m puru^paSani 
amanimnohyo manaho 
pati.da^aiij vahtScam 
sadrascit liima.x^a^nhya 

kamrSa^amo arvahya 

vanato avanamnahya 
(yo niitayad krcayc srosyam 

Ular ka niStata kryati 

yazi gracto niitayad) 

110: kakniai ya&kamca mrkamca 

an.iJtiin 
azam bax^^t 

kahmai asmmfit frazantim 
badia.jjata ni^aiiani 
m: kabtnai azam uyram x^^ 
^ram 

hvani^axtain puru^paSani 
amanimnahya manaho 
apa.baiini vaJiiatam 
sa^rascir hama.x^^^sbya 
kaiiir$a.|ano arvahya 
vanato avanamnahya 
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To whom shall t make his own 
progeny 

grow up in future ? 

Whom shall 1 present with mighty 
command 

over engines of war, many armies, 
unexpected tn his mind, 
even the higitest one of 
a comiuandcr over the whole cm* 
pire, 

of a lord over life and death, a 
valiant, 

victorious, mvincihle one? 

{who orders to execute the punish* 
ment, 

no sooner has be ordered, than it is 
executed, 

as soon as the terrible one com¬ 
mands! 

Whom shall I give illness and 
death, 

whom poverty full of misery 
as hU lot, I who have the power? 
To whom shall I stay his 
own progeny at one stroke? 

Prom whom shall J (as in J09) 


take away 


and the same gloss as in st.iop. 

The beginning of 108, ko yazate, and the questions with kah* 
mai that follow, Ht so well, as to contents and form, on 17-18, yo noli 
kahmai, chat wc may regard $1,17-18 as the introduction to the “Ques- 
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tions” Condiistvc for this assumption is that the vexscs io8 and tio 
modify tht idea of the “Arst^jorn, fratamaSap*' by asna frazantl: Erap- 
maSita appears nowhere else, and asna frazanti at no other place oE 
V/,10, asna, with Bailey, equals “azata, agitatus, one's own progeny."^ 

In and 124 the quoPtions from the epics start with 

ko mam stavat ko yazatc Who will praise me (Anahita), who bring 

ojJcrings, 

kahm^ upa.ha^ayani whose pmycr shall 1 grant, 

frarahai haumanahaica that he be pleased and of goex] cheer? 

The rest arc later accretions^. Nothing remains there of an antithetic 
verse, but it must have existed because the goddess always grams or 
refuses alternately. Similir questions arc found in the Tiifriya Vr. and 
in theyr. Antithetic questions therefore were 3 pattern of the 
old poetry. But Mithra's questions dificr from these by their contents. 

The rqxatcd words “kahmai baxSini^pabarani x^ayamno" describe 
the god as the “baga” par excellence, the one who “allots, Vbag-," 
fate, “baxta," good and bad, to mankind, as the Semjp 
OP, uses Vn\A-, mi'S “fmmana, lot, fate, #ioipa." Dar. jVtJ?.,d,57: hya 
oramazdaha framina lio.te gasta raii ffandayal “what Oramazda allots 
shall not appear hellish to you I" The change reveals, again, that Zoro¬ 
aster Irad transferred this role from Mithra to Ahurah^zdab, 

The use of "a2ain“ in these verses Is the same as that dehned by Mcil- 
let as characterlstJc of die Darius itiscriptioiis. In loB Milhra calls him¬ 
self “yazata, adorandus,” as one who must be worshi|:pcd with yasht 
and yasna. The sentence proves die pre-Zotoastrian age of the term 
yazata—as docs the Jiymn to ApamNapai, For rayi, Gath, rai, in mild 
sec under 'FravaitL’ 

The cultural picture revealed in 109 and in determines the date of 
die song; puruspaSa, lit. “with many armies," and hvanlsaxta. hvani-, 
to Vhu-, whence hvandra, hud, hunara, see under ‘Architecture,* is “10 
manufacture with skiH"; sa^ta, to NP. ^x^an, saz-, is the word for 

** Mithil aIIoE] ii The thcolo^CaJ dutiAu-tian tbe AtfitJCf. qumtd » 

AitjtJnpcAf^ ttS' iMiijiiiii at Tbs whiB ^odi ipirc 

horn the pfcdctcjniinnJ ajTotUrx W ^ durthfle <tf it 

iluH ihiE SManun cfcciruM i&cif* md d&e* no itioce toimin Lbe nnimn. 

till* of ”if liw iKffilimfiij.'* Tiwlantiff c pfc-ZorwMnm word, hj 

tot^Era tint AfiuraMAxdSh il ikik m 'ingUa,'' 

(taTef rrrabAfa^ilT H tkai haga Euu diE anw ddidle maiiriog "MiEhra"' a Ln (Mjtulitis 

]X]ifEh:iLtjts^ tta^j-bsi jj^ta g U (\fi r jrtCr 
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mdu5trbl fabrication, cspcckiJ^ of metals and weapons. Here the adj. 
indicates engines of war, anillcry, which the Iranians had already 
when they besieged and took one Assyrian fortress after the other 
(^mas omina), before conquering Nineveh. The adjectives presup- 
fwsc the organization of large armies, as they were fully developed in 
the Achacmcnian epnclL 

With sa^rasfit'* a scries of military titles in poetical disguise begins: 
sastar is Arab, amir, MP. spahpat, general. With the atlj. han]a.xsa^3 
(whence MP. *'haml[atir, world") it means the command over the 
armies of the w'holc empire, origin of the titles formed with “Sahr-, of 
the empire” in Sasanian times. Hertd, 5 /egw/. 133, refers to o /teyuff 
fiacrikev^, but the title is a purely military one, Vcd. ubhl saipsa (=OP. 
j^Saya^ya and framatar) with which Hcttc] deals in that connection, 
comes near to Arab, al-ri'asatain, political and military command, hut 
even that is not a sovereign title. kamrSa.gan as honorific" signifies 
'*flaving power os'er life and death/' like Arab, "malik niqab al-umam, 
ruling over the necks of the nations”; being determined by “of the na¬ 
tions,” this b sovereign, while in the Aw, passages the subjects are only 
soldiers. The truly ezetted glu&s depicts the dread the soldiers of the 
spaSa fee! for their commander-in-chief, vanant a,vanamna resembles 
Arab, al-mmtaffar al-man$ur. Those arc not notions of a pre historic, not 
even of an archaic period. The verses are surely younger chan the cg’H- 
quest of Nineveh and not older than the Achaemcnian period.*' 

The stanzas loS-iii arc in good condition, but not all there was. 
The Tcise with rayasca hvamisfa in to8 has no correspondent In no; 
on the other hand, in we have 

avi dis ay am x^yamno ^am barad dwiyimZa 
and similarly in sut^; 

mi^lraclnijam martiy^am f^riyam (ava) barahi [xsayamno] 

iJi*r^ aMnJri, H] 14 cuKiniifidl^ iJtc ipcEEiDi bc A «£ 'HiiiF'j 

> into AWertaC., With • fsf 9 und #r fw l Dui: imte ttw in >"1.9*51. 

**tn Ulihxm ii bit fmwcf orttr life and dcilbr the fwdbit tddi- 

lioti of dfrinam maka ^ a "Ar •tufl-Jinltcr irf Ac ctev*,’' csCptiini tWcH JU 

‘‘wM fur C4fl {}diciiis]*tlicr) Kcfrf”—«hfclk- it h tiuipiy hesd'^ ^ btnuf? mukr 

'AldTl* ud 'ArdHircture')—and kirwAamsa '"anf den djcruchcn Kopf “WM (itf 

cine (ic^cuEaJiciic} ErklinutijffP 

^in i Tobi Ac ctL hu du^iJNim, Kf^ ijloiitnm; tipcc i| U Appaicil itubi 
Uc uthrf fT iriip i-|f iltim duUtMm hk pMfiblc; llic ucbcL JutJ I tor wi^n^jr uiitrprctAil m 
Aw. ibc alcpb in tbe [dIjii dropped- Gr. 44'Cil'rwfL 
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These verses call for association with the “QuestJons," and the inade¬ 
quate sobi. mood of baratt—emended in W^si 7 to baratHjnjvcs it: 
SLJJ been transposed from 3.p. sub}, into ^p. indie., whereat the 
a of the subiuncrivc was overlooked. In 106-111 wehaveonlf 

the posnivc baxldni and pjt].da6?ani; harani fits in as opp. to the nega¬ 
tive apa^bariim. The original of 51,37 vvas a simple 

'kahmai atfyam«3 ^iyam£a azam barant xioyamtio* 

^wlyam, arranged in Wb. under V$m-, Furcht erregen, notm 
flwayah, Schrccknis, gefahr”;^* but the super!, Awiyarutatna in Vid, 
V3—see under 'Ardvr—means "the most crowded," and the original 
meaning is "compressed, oppressed (in a tight, straits)," It is here 
linked with "i^ya, ruin," as is dve^ in y-j8,9 and 32,16, ci V,29,5 
"yat mazdam dvadi frasabyo, crowding M. with demands." ^iya 
must be an exceptional spelling for 'dviya. 

Sr,62: yo noit kahnm mi^radmlam inattiyakanani 

o}o daSari noit zavar yo noit kahmai mieradrujam 
martiyakanam hvamo daSaii noit mizdam 

to be compared with sti>3: <hviyam ava barahi - - - x^ayamno; and; 
apa clam bazvd ojo tuvam grantox^ayoimio barahi. All these scntcncJ 
paraphrase verses of our song, an original "‘kahinil oJo zavar miidam', 
whom (shall I give) strength, force, (a soldier’s) pay" which appeared 
once with baxiani as "given, allotted," and once with apa.harani as 
“taken away." miJda is the pay of a miidavar, soldier, Germ. *‘SdIdncr," 
from "Sold,” Arab, rizq sultam < MP. rozig, which the men of the 
djund receive. 


Miihra is yazata, and his hu.yalti, the offering due to him, is accord- 
mg to SL119 

yazacta (Iwatn mazdayasnS pasiibya storebya vayebya paitatcbya 
yo pamlno Eravaianti 


Lommel translates the duals "rait zwd Stiick (dieser Tiere) vtreh- 
ren, Vyaz- has clearly its proper meaning “to immolate," always used 


y^.rjpjD util WuTAeterfiwitEnjfljr m ^ ^ U « 

Brajinuum, Cnefh.OfamiaA ei]in|i«*j wkh tf Stri¬ 
ct. ty,a0 bpwivi in Vr.|i,5 »di| hwwridiru b, TV rtK« 

01. bluir-. burl*. jKd doKt rtody « ^ 1 lx- r«KI twi; ud Im-, 
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with the double accusedvc of the vlcmns and the god to whom they 
are o^cred; "tam yazatc ,.. jatara amunayanim, for him, her (ace.) 
NN. daughtcred a hundred ^acc.) sheep/’ On the dthtr hand, yasiia, 
zo^ra, va£a, naman, when used with y/yaxrt are always instrumental. 
The end of the passage is metrical, and one cannot conceive why a verse 
was added to the prosaic Lnstrumeiitals, the less so as the idea is already 
pIconasrkaSJy expressed by two synonyms ’‘birds—winged creatures,'' 
Obs'lously, the rales were originally a verse, with the saoifidat animals 
in the accalual, in form of two dvandvas: 

‘pasu stbra vayi ftarti' yo parnino fravazanti 

Tlie redactors have put the dvandvas—as they did In Y.i,ii with 
mi^ra'ahura—in the dat.-instr. dua!, and have interpolated on that occa¬ 
sion mazdayasna, for them a matter of course. But the Zoroastrians, 
the true worshippers of Mazdih, were pledged not to worship Mithra. 
The rule is pre-Zoroastrian. Remnants of analogous rules arc preserved 
in Y/.5,9 Ch 95: An^ita receives zoflra; people aBliacd with crime and 
shame are excluded from It; Y/.8,57-59: TiStriya receives aopra and 
barsman, a white, a black or else a one-colored sheep, but no piebalds, 
with similar exclusions as in Yt-s; for Vithragna the same prescriptions 
arc valid; for B.ti 5 , Vr.i7,54 the usual exclusion of infirm people. Yr. 
i3,5of,: the Fravarti receive meat and garments. The redactors w'ho 
gathered these remnants had no longer an exact knowledge of the old 
cults, hui the gods mentioned had such old cults, while one cannot 
assert the same of other gods to whom the Awesta dedicates a yasht: 
some of them may never have had a ailt at all. 

The songs investigated so far reveal the picture of the god o£ light 
as god of social order. Crimes agaiiut Mithra are nowhere secret, noc¬ 
turnal trespassings. Not the night-heaven watches over social law: the 
night-watcii is the moon. The svhole is a function of a god of light. In 
the “Theft of die Herd" Mithra is called '‘mc^anahya patar, protector 
of the farm," “vrzanahya haitar, keeper of the village " who sustains 
the pillars of the house, timbers its antac. In the “Peace-song" he gives 
peaceful life as idma.Sayana, in the “War-song" he is called abura, 
ratfefta, vispatiJ, dahyuparil and vispanam dahyun^ dahyupatil. In 
st.iopi, the “Questions," he appears as commander of the army and 
gives its command to whom he favors. He personifies, thus, all gov- 
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cnunciual, civil and military authority, [n st.83 poor people and thotic 
to whose rights prejudice is done, impiorc him. He watches over the 
right, rtam, and in that quality he has Sroso and Elalnul next to iiitn 
on the chariot, and eight lookout men on the mountains. In Yr.io,17-181 
hr protects the house, clan, tribe and province of Im worshippers; in' 
13,95 destroys those of the tni( 9 ratlnixi- 

In yr.to,2, where the mi^radruxl "tirings min to the whole country," 
Barthobmae lianslated maryo mi^radraxs by “mithra-bclriigender 
Sdiurkcj" Lommel "Qnmcnsch," maryo alone is "(young) man"; the 
marianni arc the army of the Mitanni Aryans; in OP. marika b slave; 
when used before or after terms of profession it retjuircs no translation,*^ 
raiffradruxJ is a very special term, and without defining it one cannot 
understand the name Mithra. There is a numticr of synonyms. The 
most frequent one b mitfrajiya, to v'zya, diya, lya- (set under ‘Hau- 
gava ), which means “dcminucrc, diminish, impair," especially some¬ 
body’s rights. Hence midrajtya "impairing a mi^ra." Another b awi.- 
roidri, i,c. “anti-mithraic." A third, *nii0ra.g3n '‘staying a miflra," 
formed like vr^ra.gan, can be abstracted from Yr.ro,a "mi 0 ram mi 
janya” and actually occurs, m cotmpicd spelling, at two places, Y/. 
w ,45 “yhn L$and 'milJra-jaiio ” and in 104b (see below), miffradmxl 
Itself b Vcd. mltradruh, hence a pre-Iranian notion, continued by the 
MP. mot savant raihrindruz (cf. late Lat. sociofraudus), whereas 
TPahl, dnixtmthr (MMcd.) perjured, sacrilegious” b a genuine word. 

A striking fact which requires explanation b that in and 

Y/.I3,95 Mithra’s favor or anger extend to the "first-born,** and that 
in the "Questions" he threatens to slay the hein of die offender. Sen¬ 
tences like "the mifiradruxf destroys the whole country" and the in¬ 
vocation as “acetar of the mWradruxS" make the meaning clear, acetar** 
belongs to “kenJ, revenge." In Y/.p^iS Husravah b called the “son of 
Syavria, who cjuxutcs the kena, revenge for the treacherously murdered 
father upon Frahrasya," and the "kenan, avenger, of Ayreratfa*’; in Yr 
15,38 Krsaspa calls himself "kenan of (my) brother Rvlxfaya." The 
ton and the brother take Mood-reveuge, and m kcna = ™pi^ one has 

iJetAr ta Vo-, tk7v wirviti -'id like kfolW Ir" m 

uever, vnrjlHUDr Wdnonl— cttHning toonej, weii«cii"-ib btlug to il. 
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long aincc r^ognizciJ the IE. word for blood-revengc. Mithrs, the acc- 
tar, U the avenger, the god of itis talionk. 

The Milhra yasht coniahij a fine poem about the mitfradmxSt more 
exactly the naitajaziita; st.104, which beiongs to ii, has been discussed 
above because it gives the date of the poem: 6i:J'55o b.c. At least three 
fragments fitting together arc preserved. 

The unfortunate sacrilegious 


105: dulbvomS ‘nalra4'azilu) 
alato asti ahvayn 
ij?a mnnyatc dush varan 
noit jmat vjspam dusvarltam 
noil vispom awidnixtaye 
rai^^ro venati apSma 
52: at yat duida fradvarali 
yo ayavari ^warta gama 
^artam ytijayati v^am 
mii?ro yo vuragavyuiiS 
tp; ahmai ncmii uz;asa(i 
mi^ro grant© upatbilto 
yah mm ncmanam mif^ra^ 
druxs 

n^a manyu patipatc 

104: yahya dryacit bazava 
*£ragrwnatc *mWra,^anc> 
y 3 re it uiastarc hindou 
yatjiit dolatarc ^tigre 
y ate it sanakc ranhaya 
yaicit ‘vinaaSyc ahya ^tno 
ro^; tanictt mi^ro hangrfSamno 
"parLapayat bazuwya 

Sequence of verses: 


is peaceless in his mind, 
thus the unfortunate thinks: 

Not every single misdeed, 
not every wilful crime 
docs.Mithra see, the blind one! 
But when the fool runs away, 
the evd'doer, aE a quick pace, 
Mithra with tlie wide pastures 
makes harness the fast chariot, 
to That half he goes forth 
Mithra, furious, ofiended, 
on wliich half the miffradnixl is, 

^-and not does he expect him the 
least— 

him whose arms, however far, 
seize the mil?ra-slaycr, 
whiter in the east on the Indus, 
or in the west on the Tigris, 
or at the sanakc of the laxartcs, 
or bcK in the middle of this earth, 
—^wherever, Mithra seizes him, 
clasping liim in bis arms. 


The train of thought has no gap, the joinirig no faults, ft is clear 
enough that the rel. yahya in 104a relates to mifiro in 19b, not to 
miffradnjxS in 19c. The two duJhvarna (imprccaiivc, see under 'Hvar- 
nah’> In 105 are resumed by du5da in 52; duivaiitam in log by ayavars. 
manyatc in 105 is continued in 19 by manyu patipaie, aiato in 105 is 
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rcl^itcd to fradvarati in 52; the criminal cannot remain at one place and 
tnujt hide, Isolated as it is in the yashtf st»5a has no purpose; ihe har¬ 
nessing 'yojayaci, receives good meaning only when the starting, uzjasati, 
in 19 foUows- And st,!^ alone contains no reason for Mithra’s wrath: it 
is roused by the attempt at escape. The verses 104 c-f with cast, wes^ 
north and middle, specify ncma in it.!9, and 105 a-b answer m the nega¬ 
tive to the hope of the criminal expressed in 105 <c-h, beginning), and 
arc therefore the conclusion. 

Vocabulary; 


'naitajaziStj in 105a! Bartholomae supplemented to a nafto 
raziJta, written with separation (bstr. instead of ablat.) here 
and in Vt. 10,27 below), ”pa<?a, vom gradesicti (Wegc) 

abgegangcn.*' FFA1515 discloses his reasoning; “raziSta, a) von 
pantay in yrio,3; b) ohne pantay, das aber hinzuzudcnlcen ist, 
in V/.to, 27 and 105.'’ “raziltam paniam daSati atarJ 

.. - yoi miflram noit awLdruiati" is pan of the editorial intro¬ 
duction; the words of YtAH^ "Milhra takes away the razi^ta 
from his enemies” make the redactor think of rtahya pantim, 
and he infers that die god probably gives to his friends what 
he takes away from his enemies. One must not repeat the error 
of the redactor who has wrongly “hinzugcdacht” panti in Yt. 
to The whole expressbn goes back to pre-Zoroastrian antiq¬ 
uity, Vnas- docs not mean “abgehen ran,”’‘ but belongs to 
Lat. ncx, pernicies; Ved. "naiana, annihilating" to nasay-, Skr, 
na^ana "getting lost.” Gath, nasyanto rtat In y*3i,4 “those who 
sin against rtam.” ft is the stem of MP. vinas, NP. gunah ‘"sin," 
And razan are the leges or the mores: 
y/.io, 27 r 

yo dahyaui raniayantfya Mithra who from the countries 

hostile 


para 'raziita baratt 

pati hvami varayali 
apa vr^ragnam barati 


to Mm takes away their razillca 
(acc,pl.) 

makes inefficient their luck (pltir.) 
carries off dicir victory',,, 


« Tu dctinr." d. Germ, folktons "Ct ifflmf Tftii und HedlichUt . , . und wddte 
kctncii Fmi^ bra* irap f«htcn Weg« ih," >}]o Al»b. Irt-lS IzninJI 'jn jl.'adi, "do Hof dc«ate 
Imiii fjutk^ u • kaw TiUr t w ha mn, in T«fari. {ul.13. 
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*rizi!ta is ibc clauvc nzan. Tlic fatilty case endings of 
nasto raziSta indicate that U is a dismembered compound—<£. 
sahvaranariSta tuidcr Xjst Judgment’^—^soperL ‘naStajiza, 
formed like “na^ta.zmana, who has lost his livelihood" 
(Duchesne Sao?); hence it means "who has lost lus rigbis," in 
the superL ctihcr "lost completely” or "his highest rights," one 
who has suffered the capitis dcrainutiD maxima. It must be 
taken in its most intense, legal, not in a vague moral senses for 
it is connected with aSaca, 

Y/,1934 describes Yama lifter bis banishment from 
paradise (text under ‘Yama X^^’) aSata; "Yama roams 
peacelcss, aiata—prostrate in misery he hides—over the earth." 
Tha'alibi transfers the mtitif to Kai Xusraur “wa saba hardt he 
roamed about on iJic earth.” It is die curse of Cain, 

“And now curseil be lliou on earth, ba'irSf." Tlic Pahl. transL 
of Y.29,9 renders Gath, xenos, exile, by aSad.- 

maniSnlh, pcaccless-Uving; Germ, “fricdlos" in medieval bw 
means ban, excommunication from the clan and loss of alJ 
rights, Cf. Grimm, Rxcktsdieniimer 3971?.: "Ein Totschlagcr 
wird ‘biedlos/ ursprunglich nur der dnes Stammesgenossen, 
oicht der dnes Fremden, da dicse cxlcx sind.” 

ahvaya tn togb, written ,ai)uhnya', with Insignificant variants, 
archet, ’m'Y\ is loc. of "ahva, soul, heart, feeling ” It may be 
right—cf. "daulnunahya, in misery"—but it is tempting, with 
rcg,ar£i to the passages quoted, to read *ahav 5 , loc, in a of ahu. 
archet. ’hv’, alito ahavi, as in 

awi.druxtayc in lojc: cf. Bcrtvcnistc, 55* mabstr. awi- 

dmxti fcf. an.ldrux^ under 'Yama'] ^tout (cc qui est fair) 
[Kiur b tromperie.” It means a wilful injury, seel us dolosum. 
To the entire thought compare the verses 92-104 of the book 
Enok, quoted under 'Last judgment,' 
fra.dvarati in 52a, with (Jwarta gama, can only mean "to run 
forth=away ” Germ, “fortbufea" as in y/.ii,6 and pcrliaps 
more often. Also where il means "to run in advance” it has the 
connotation of furtiveness. 

[n^U ’fra.grwnate 'miffrs-jatio: in the test the verb is a plural 
inst. of dual, written bagamwa^ti; not a "pracs.27 von Vgrab-" 
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btii otpiJTir, read grwnaic. The mss. have midr^Djat)ho, 

3 word counung only four syllables, and the first element of 
which must be mi^ra-. Therefore it can be neither a corruplion 
of ini^.a5lar|ha; nor of miffro-dniojaiiho, but is *mitfra.jano,*‘ 

The redactor, who tore the poem to pieces, further maltreated these 
verses by adding, in SM06-107, in verbose conunonplaccs bis own 
thoughts to those of the nafta,razisto, [much reduced]: "1 on the con¬ 
trary think: no man on earth who could think, talk or do evil [the 
usual triad each time in extenso] in as high a degree, as Mithra docs 
lire contrary; no man who owns greater iitnaie intelligence and better 
hearing than Mithrat” Wolff annotates only; ”! ?” 1 believe it is the 
only instance b the Awesta where the diaskeuast speab b the first 
person and alt but steps out of his anonymity. 

Thus, the mi/?radnix 5 > one "who injures the miOra’’ is "saccr" 
and the word means "sacrilegious" like TPahL drujftnnhr. As nafta.- 
raziSta he has suffered the capifis detnbutio maxima, is outlawed, 
“vogclfrci," according to the old vchmic formula “der leih tst frei' 
gegeben den vogeb in den luftcti. Mithra is the god of blood-revenge, 
and the miffradnixi arc offenders against the ethical foundation on 
which society rests, the nmana, vis, and zantu. All members of these 
groups arc bound and united b avenging these crimes. The punishment 
strikes not only tJic crbibal himself, but his house, cbn, tribe and the 
firstborn. Blood revenge, indeed, can “destroy tiic whole coimuy": 
*'Hir hat tla/ luaer cb ende, daz ist dcr Nibclunge Not!” 

Til, Mommsen, in his treatUe "Zum ^icstcn Strafrechi dcr Kultur- 
vdlkcr,"*’ defined as subject to blood-revenge “criniina publica, dcr 
Gemebde zugefiigte SchJidigungen, die nkht als Notwchr (Kriegs^ 
fulirung). sondern ah Vcrgcltung dcs Bruches dcr dem Gcmcindcvcr- 
band zu Grundc liegenden sittDchcn Vcri>fiichiung von dcr Sippe 
geahndet werden.” These words of Mommsen, who was not in the least 
thinking of thbgs Iranian, give an exact definition of the Iranian no* 
tions, a proof of their extreme anriqmty; mitfra docs not signify "con- 

M ipeUinG -v.V- || %hc palnl qE ^Uhctnfi t>dp]'tlUKd whoi fCpATTiWP of ttkc tCHJltl llhJ lb£ 
-6 ritf jaid* wtchc idiikIwwxJ, hm i4slo tn iltti 

tbe utuTpcmlw ol Uv cfidiiif u whilf in n k tn 

^tdlt von Th. MooumcDT cic^ bmiugiegcbcn v&d K. Blntji]^, 
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tract, Vcrirag," ii is the "morat obligation upon which the society was 
founded.” Ir. drug [IE. '‘dhrevvgh-, 'dhrowgho] does not signify “lie, 
deceive** as in the Germanic branch, A.S. driogan, OHG. iriogan, but 
“to injun:”; midradruxS means “injuring the mi^raj" cxaci syiL of 
miff ra jya, fniflra-gan. The concept comes quite close tD Zoroostcr's 
“iitajxa, by wham Rtam is diminished, impaired,” where the ethic 
principle supplants the social group. The crime is aimed at the obliga¬ 
tion towards the social unit. The obligation is imposed cither by descent. 
Of by a forsworn covenant. The form under which such a mi^ra was 
concluded Is kntm^n by the socalled Fravarani in y.12, where an arya- 
man, client, takes the oath upon his entry mto a vis. Every mi^ra 
imposes reciprocal duties, is uwaya, as is an Arab 'ahd, Hcbr. b*ri(, 
“covenant” Thus the inexact and imulSdcnt translation “contract” is 
pardonable; of Baitholomae's definitions only “religiose Bindung” 
holds, if one ukes “religious” in its old Latin slgnUicatian. 

The total of the mi^ra (pi.) is tlic rtam in the pre-Zoroastnan usage 
of the word. Zoroaster detached it &om the “moreSj” the traditional 
customs, just as he detached religion from cuU, and—“worshipping In 
spirit and in truth”—transfigured it thereby in die absolute kosmos, the 
moral bw, ethical order of the world. 

In fact, there is no dtifercnce between the Ved. n.pr, mitri, mitrab, 
m. “friend” and the Iran. n.pr. tnii^ra, nor between Ved. mitrirn 
"friendship" and the Aw. m.sg. miffra, the Gath. pi. mifira. The god 
bore the name Mitra already in the Aryan epoch, not as a pale personi¬ 
fication of the notion “contract*'—and not even in the true meaning 
as otie of the “covenants'* that all together form Rtam—but as “the 
friend." In NP, “miht, love, friend” the original meaning is maintam^ 
to the present day. The words in the bcgiimjng of the Kerndmaif^ An., 
“he made mihr u ddstih with Ardashir** have the full sociological mean¬ 
ing of Rom. sodetatem ct amicttias, or as Olr. midra and rva^a. If the 
“aka taro aSeta," the wholly-bad avenger, bears the name “Miihra, 
friend " this is the same phenomenon which leads to the name $lv3 for 
Rudra in India: for fear of causing ill-luck one docs not pronounce the 
evil word, the avady£ 

These social institutions come down from immemorial Indo-Euro¬ 
pean antiquity. It is with them as with words: just as linguistic corre¬ 
spondence proves that words belonged to the aboriginal language, thus 
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tiaccs of such instltutionfl prove their age anti origin* O* Schrndci 
gave two such sequences: iieiwairauja “rmsici of the house» 

Germ* 'biwa, to Ui. dvis, Skr. sivi ‘‘dear ” hence the family as 
ctaiion of friends"; in Rome, with the transition of the gens into dvitas, 
the civis became citizen. Or; OHG. wini ’'friend, Irish &ne dan, 
Lat. vin' h 3 cx “ball" That is die cultural soU on which also Ir. mi 0 ra 
grew. 

These concepts arc shared also by peoples not of IE. language. Exod. 
ao,5-6: “I, the Lord, thy God, am a icalons God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fotirth gcncraiion 
(Luther ‘Glied') of them that hate me; and shewing mercy unto the 
thousands, of them that love me and keep my commandments." This 
is said svhtrc the tea commandments arc announced, and once more 
In 34,7, where the new Decalogue is given. The "four generations"— 
the "thousands" as their opposite mean infinity—come from the lus 
talionis, and correspond to the four generations in direct line of the it.t- 
niati naboJiaidista, or the four groups next to the "masrer of the 
house." In the Mitlira cult asna frazanti and EratamaSata take their 
place. "Those that hate me” and "that love me" correspond to awi.- 
druzati or ran^^Syant, and ati.adru3tta or an.awidru^La, also to the op- 
position of duibrtatn and hubrtam barantl The analogy shows clearly 
why just the sofrgs to Mithra arc composed in such antitheses. 

Zoroaster’s lament in y^i6,5 is a description of lismsclf as naltaj-aztita, 
pTOScript, in the old Roman sense, or as "vogclfrci": "He who receives 
the fugitive as xenos, Iw it the satrap, or a bozaniu?, co.- 

dvis ,,., a ralna livans, one who lives according to the razan, leges, 
mores, shall speak as Iiis advocate for him—who as xenos has no voice, 
no vote—before his peers, lo protect him from xriinya, murder.” He 
makes au appeal to people who adhere to polytheism and to whom he 
has not yet exposed his doctrine. He therefore uses words belonging to 
their notions oi right. The words razan, rvari and miflra just in tins 
gaiha prove the pre-Zoroastrian character of the same terms in Vr.io. 

risan, leges, arc^ with original congruence of right and custom, the 
mores, resting on rvail and mi^ra. rva^a means "friend, amicus”; the 
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subst. fcm. n aj(?s in Yt o means amidiia." The mores, in Rotnan, arc 
fouiideil on amicime, focdeia and socictalcs; relations like marriage, 
cUcnicla, military rctaincrsliip arc in Rome socictates, in Iran mi^ra, 
^jTunya is more than **violence. It belongs to the It. word for blood, 
Aw- xru, like Gath, xrhra ia Y48f” and xdinra (referring to the kill¬ 
ing of Gomata) in ^.53,8, It is at least ‘‘murderous deed" and is, like 
kaia, aEctar, one of die terms of blood-revenge- 
Zoroaster is threatened by murder, because the acts for which he was 
sentenced and banished were subject to tlic ius lalionis; he is txuiishcd 
as “miffradrux^” according to the moral notions of his own time. Such 
are the “zur UnhaUbarfccit zugcspilzlcn Zustandc" (Nyberg) and the 
"zcitwclJige ZcnA'iirfnts rail den Sippcngcnosscn” (Loinnicl). The 
members of the clan arc bound in duty to protect each other against 
revenge. Therefore Zoroaster accuses his bandva, brother-in-law, the 
ahma, lord justiciary, of not having protected him against tltc verdict 
of the ikcla, the judge, Bartholomac's rabbi. Not folding foe protection 
with his relatives—except bis cousin M-tSyomaha—he takes asylum with 
Rtam, and implores foe liospitium, which includes protection against 
revenge, of another vis in another dahyu. That, and not a night s rest, 
is what the alleged "Bublknabc “ the kavi Vchviya, refuses to give, 
and what Viltaspa gives him. Therefore, linaUy, be says in V464: He 
who robs his enemy of his dominion and his life prepares as leader foe 
path of Cistir and in 7,53,8; "the z!ta.ria shah be one lohc-dixtM 
.. . who will bring murder and carnage upon him?" data, law sliall 
replace revenge, but in this case selfhelp, deceit and murder arc not a 
sin, but prepaje the path of the religion. 

miffradrux^ in pre-Zoroastrian language signifies what Zoroaster— 
who reject s Mi thru and never uses this term—calls drugvant, Darius 
drojana, “follower of the druxs.” There can be no congrusmt word in 
modem languages, not for the opp, rtavaOi *Liar is totally wrong. 
Mcillet and his school translate "juste" and “just and unjust, or right- 
eous and wicked" when taken in the archaic Biblical sense, c,g. 

18 (sec below), come nearer than any other words. From the syn. 
rai^raJtyi, by introducing rtam as collcaive of all Zoroaster 

derived his zTtaala, raising piiflra.zya 10 the highest power, “who 

«Cf under 'MuiHtuiin' md l4*t ludmutut' ElafilwJwafc tninken mii, PiM. mini. 
dA-iTh , bj "tittliii" at "fidei,” irhkjl fit mi#** tqiuHir wtlL 
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tliminiihcs, impaks tbc highest right,*’ which after the creed "must be 
Increased, rtam sudy^l” iita^a Is a sytL of rtat i^ISo—sec under 
‘Eandva*—and at the same time the reverse of the pre-^roastrian no¬ 
tion nasia4^i^ta “ouiiaw ” One can plainly sec, from which pre- 
cxiitlog conceptions Zoroaster derived Lis ideas: first of all from the 
cult of Mithra. 

He makes Mithra himself a nalta^a^iSta, in taking away from him 
his tazan and conferring it on his AhuraMazdah, as he does with Rtll, 
Sroso and RaSnu^whose relation to Mithra resembles already the 
Zoroastrian “aspects” of AhuraMazdah. RtiH “chose right" and there¬ 
fore was adopted by AhuraMazdali; as the Uie Vr-itfeifi has, it: "Your 
father is AburaMazdah, your mother Armatis, your brothers Sroso, 
RaSnuS, Mitiira (!), your sister the Mazdayasntan Rcligionl’* 21 aroastcr's 
rtam Is no longer the traditjonal custom, but the social order and the 
kosmos, based upon the ethical dualism of good and evil. Thus, from a 
social it becomes the moral principle: the absolute Good, rtam vahiltam, 
an expression that replaces the not used ebtive of rtam, ktiStam, artd 
comes close to Aristotle’s a^cwi'yafidji'. 

When nision) and right are founded on a religious principle, the 
notion of the offender against society goes over into "sinner." Zoro¬ 
aster docs not and cannot use the word mifiradnix?, and his term drng- 
vant cannot appear in a prc-Zoroastiian passage. It can only be interpo¬ 
lated in order to give a pre- 2 oroastrbn passage a Zoroastrian coloring. 
Tlic tw€> words, therefore, are "index fossils" for the knowledge of 
the stratiJicatimi of the Awesta. 

For this argumentation the words of the galha Y.31,18 arc conclusive: 

a zi dmonam vlsam va foi^ram va dahyaum va adat 
duditaca markcca 

"(the drugvant) plunges house, village, district and province into mis¬ 
ery and destruction." At no other place but here docs Zoroaster use the 
four-stqi formula for the social structure. His models were verses tike 
10,18; 

yazi dim awtdru]ati frasa upaxfmdayati mif^ro ... 

uta umanam uta visam uta zantum uta dahyum, 

which must have been familiar to himself and to his hearen. 

Equally plain is the assonance—not to say allusion to Vf.iop: 
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mm&iti vUE^im d^hyaura inaryo mt^iadrux^.... < 

But Zoroaster replaces iht term mi^fradnijfJ of the older language 
didactically by his newly coined drugvanL 

The polar t^positc to his ethically newborn rtam, the principle of 
Good, IS tlic DraxJ (fem,), OP. droga (m,), the principle of Evil, sin, 
A universal monotheism replaces national polytheism^ and—exactly as 
in Ezekiel—the ethical relation of the individual matt to this god sup¬ 
plants the cult of their gods by a nation. There can be no mitfraJrtixJ 
any longer, but only "foUotvers of the drux^." drugvant. Without the 
substitution of die dualtstic principle for the originally congruent 
notions of right and custom, an expression like OP. drojana, **man of 
(the principle) droga'* is impossible; this term alone is enough to prove 
die Zoroastrism of the Achaemcnids. 

At the same time diis explains why Zoroa.stcr removed Mlthta: he 
is the god of the old social order, the legal foundation of which was 
the ills talionis. The era introduced by Zoroaster brings monotbeism 
instead of polytheism, ethici instead of cult, and instad of self-help 
a law, data, that was no longer founded on the social, but on the 
religious concept of Good and EviL Only a few years earlier the same 
phenomenon happened in litdaisin. Already fertmiaA, 31,39-30, speaks 
prophetically of the “New Covenant ” Ir* miflra, in wluch tbt proverb 
“The fathers liavc caictt a sour giapc, and die children's teeth are set 
on edge” will have no validity. And not much later Ezekiel (18) says: 
“The word of die Lord came to me ... ye shall not have occasion any 
more to use this proverb ,.. the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear die iniquity of the son, but the 
righteousness of the righteous siiall be upon him, and the wickedness 
of the wicked sliall be upon himl” lliat is the total revocation of the 
idea of resxnge in " 1 , the Lord thy God am a jealous God.” And in 
thh archaic sense, righteous ami wicked would be tlie best available 
translation for rtSvan and drugvant, just as “those that hate me" or 
“love me" in EsadjiDj correspoud to the Mithriic (cnm. 

For other reasons, Meillct compared, at the end of his Tro/r Conf&- 
encer the historical role of Zoroaster with the Jewish prophetism. Eze¬ 
kiel lived in Babylon after the fall of Nineveh; his lifetime must have 
overlapped that of Zoroaster. Certainly there was no direct contact, but 
thoughts ore ripe at certain times and in certain Sands. The judicial and 
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moral conceptions, linndod dem'n from tmmcmofial antiquity, were 
passing away, and Zoroaster removed Mithra as the god representing 
(hose ideas of the post. Tlic historical development is the same as that 
expressed by ‘Tliink not that J am come to destroy the law, 

..., I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill," and Rom.ia^: “For Christ 
Is the end of (he law” and Hchr,^,iy. "that which dccayctb and waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away.” 


Very unexpectedly, the gatha Y.484 has been interpreted as alluding 
to Zoroaster’s attitude towards Mithra; 


yo dat mano 
hvo doiam 
ohya zdlan 
dwahmi 


vahyo mazda alyasca 
Syo^nafa va£atia£a 
ultil vaman hafati 
apamam nana ahat 


"He who allows his will to be now good, now evil, and his soul to foS- 
low in conduct and talk its pleasure, its desire and its free choice, shall, 
according to Thy decree, stand apart at the cud (of all things).” 

Bartholomac: “Wer sein Denkan (jetzt) bcsscr machi (und 
jetzt) bdser, und (ebenso) sein Icli, durch sein Tun und Reden, 
(wer) semen eigenen Ncigimgen, Wimsdicn und Olicrzcngun- 
gen nachgehi, dcr wird nacb Deinem Ratscblms am Ende dec 
Dingc abgcsondcrt sein, namiiclr von i.kn Glaubigcn, die ins 
Paradics kommen, aber auch von den Ungliiubigcn, die fur die 
HoUc bcsthnmt sind.” 

Lf>mmcl-Andrcas: “Wer sein Denken (bald) besser maclii 
(imd) bald schlcchtcr, dcr foigt semer Natur mit Week und 
Wort, scinem Gefallen, seiiten Wunschen und seiner WahL 
Nach Deinem Widen wird cr zulctzt abgcsondcrt sein.” 

"Oberaeugung” won’t do: no prophet could ask people to 
follow what is not their conviction. Vvar- [IE. wcltv, wolo-, 
Goth, wiljan “will," walpin “wihlcn”] is “to choose,” the noun, 
here and often, “dioicc:, arbitrariness,” Lommcl has a wrong 
construction, taking hvo as the usual pron. dem. or pronoun of 
the 3rd pers.: a man doing the contrary would likewise follow 
his nature. There arc the verbs “who makes . . . follows 
shall be.” The inseparable triad "think—speak—act" Is dis- 
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tributcd ^mong “dir, he makes, allott-s” and “haCati, he fol- 
loivs”; the power of the reh yo reaches as far as hafatL The 
acc. denam is shifred into the second ebuse, where k ot^ht to 
appear in the nominative; the fd attve is not repeated, but 
resumed by the refl. hvo instead of an enclit. ptonoim: “who 
allows Itis will to ,. *, die soul (acc.) of that (man) follows^ 
means “and his soul which follows. ► or “who allows his will 
to be .,. and his soul 10 follow... The comparatives capress, 
in mutual relation, "now good, now evil," Ij:. unprincipled, not 
“undecided, vacillating." nana "here and there” has the meaning 
“neither here nor there." 

Nyberg interprets this stanza, 242; “vvendet sich an die Unschliissigen, 
die cs natudich aiich in diesem Stamme gegeben haben muss.*' Nadir- 
lich for what? "Aber dcr Schlag zielt tiefcr: cr Soli Midira in dcr Per¬ 
son seiner Anhanger treifen." The gritha docs not contain a hint at 
Mithrs. “Iro MicJva yasin [ 10,26 and 29] licisst es: ‘Du, Midira, hist 
aka. bose und dcr beste... bist cin arger Racher.' Die Bezeichnung dcr 
guten Macht als aka ‘base* muss im fCreisc Zarathustra's wic cine Blas- 
phemie gckl ungen haben.” 

Thus the undecided ones, svho like Mithra think bad or good, as it 
is opportune, become "Mithra-Verchrer, und ihr Stamm die Mithra- 
GemeJnde, in dcr Earaihustra jetzt wlrkt." The “Mithra-community" 
is die product solely of this deduction. Tlicreby, Mitbia w'ould be the 
god of irresolution, but the men are not irresolute, but refuse to let 
principles rule their actions, and the god is just as “bad and the best" 
as “I, the Lord, thy God" in Exodus, Zoroaster himself says, with equal 
blasphemy, in y.33,2: “He who is aka towards a drugvani, Is quite to 
the taste, zoai, of AhuraMazdaJi" and in y-47,4: “you shall be aka 
towards 3 drugvant, even a rich one!" "For he Is himself a drugvani 
who W'ishes a drugvant well" (y.4(},6). 

Nyberg continues: “Die str484 ist cin Mcisterstuck schonender und 
doch wirksamcr Pokmik gegen cine zentrak Anschauung; nuin 
beachtc das sichcr absichtlich unbestimmte und schwebeode nanal” 
Dante’s verses, are almost a translation of the gatba: 

coloro 

cbe visscr senxa infamia e senza lodo. 
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Mischbu sono » qud cattivo coro 
dcgli angeli che non futon rcbcUi 
PC fur fcddi a Dio^ ma per foro. 

Aw, Ti.^nfi means “per si foro.” Nybergi “Zarathustra passt sich. weil* 
gehendst den Ansdiauungcn seiner ncuen Frcimde an [wholiad forced 
him 10 leave his home In desperadonj^ aber in cjjicm Punkte ist cr 
unerbittiich: man kann nicbi bose und gut zugleich sein," Mischiati 
sono, c\'cry man is bad and good as well, whatever scale we apply to 
these qualities. About the same time Heraditus said: ayttOotr koi icaKW 
eerTw, and Cbrlst says, Marf^^ lo^ty: "Why callcst thou me good? 
There is none good but one, God.” There is not and can be no such 
infantile saying of Zoroaster, because man's being "mixed” of good 
and evil is his fundamental idea. In V.jo^i) (text under 'Yama'), the 
two primordki principles. Good and Evil, make chemselvcs the motive 
powers of the world's history, which for that reason is called "gume- 
din,” a “mixture” that dissolves itself only at ihc last judgment into the 
victorious Gootl and the vanquished Evil. Mani has done no more 
than elaborating this thought of Zoroaster, 

P,399f,; “Mithra schcini sich me von dem Schtag [nana!] crholt 211 
baben, den Zarathustra gegen ibn riebtete, wenigstens muss er 
gegentiber Sraola, dcr seine Rollc ubemimmt, jcurucktreten.” This pic¬ 
ture could be completed: After the chief of police got Mithra's post, 
the sleepless god of the night-heaven used his leisure to go bathing, tO' 
Aix, Andernach, Baden, Capri, Hcrkuleshad, Sassofcrralo, Wiesbaden, 
and wherever lie has left liis traces. Did the Roman legions love him 
because he too was not always good ? The passion which Nyberg makes 
him suffer is worse, akatara, than that which the magi loilictcd upon 
liim in Vr.io, see 'Return of die Gods.' But to assume that Mithra, who 
in his beautiful hymn renders all the blows of his enemies abortive, 
was so heavily hit by Zoroaster’s little word “nanal'* would be the great 
blasphemy; htirritp 00 Silturoi rruertu. 

All over the Indo-European and Semitic world, when rttaliation was 
replaced by wergild, taxes for disbursements were developed. y/.io,ii6 
furnishes an example, miffra has there the connotation, discussed above, 
of "obligation inside tbe community.” 
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"Tlic mi^a, sodetates, arc 

vajlij 


20-fold between two 

haSi suftidmgi. 

busmess-friends 

3ofold between two 

vizanya. 

fcllow-dtizens 

40-fold between two 

b 3 Sa.ge^i, 

members of the same 
clan 

50-foJd between two 

‘hoy^na. 

blood-relations 

6o-fo]d between two 

haviSt^ 

students of a semi¬ 
nary 

70-foId between two 

cd’riya ctfrapati, 

students and profes¬ 
sors 

8o-fohl between two 

zamatara xvastiri. 

sons- and fathers-in- 
law 

90 - 50 ^ between two 

brothers. 


loo-stFong bciween 

father and son. 



j,ao(>-5trong between two dahytii provinces, 
10,000-strong between the timdayasimn 

religion/' 


20- to 90-fold is expressed by multiplicarlves in -vant; 100- 
to io,ooo-fold are composed with -yu 2 , according to Bartbotomae 
“loo-fadien Halt bictend/’ Lotnind; "vort Too-^tiger Dauer/' 
supposing composition with -iyu, as in dargnyiiL Support or 
duration arc out of question, the ending can only be a factor of 
multiplication. Therefore I attach -yul to Vyu- in OP. yaumani, 
from ‘yuman-, j.c. "with the power of a hundred ccc^" syn. of 
■'-fitch,-fold.” 

For suftidrnga Bartholotoac guessed “Gaugenosse?” for 
huyayna "Stubengcnossc." Afa/. and QataSs expbin 

Arab, suftadja, or suftah [from MP. ‘suftag, OP. ‘suftaka] as 
"money-order or the like, which one sends abroad in somebody's 
favor/* Rather frequent In Tabari: When al-Mu'tazz, threatened 
by murder, asked his mother Qablba for money to pay the arrears 
of the Turkish soldier's pay, she, who had over three millions 
worth of gold pieces and jewels in only one of her safes, an¬ 
swered: “Just now I have no cash, only safaddj, bills; if I shall 
be able to cash them, I shall give you something.” suftag is 
(Tvyypa^ and with suftt Aw. suwta is connected, see under 




m 

'Yaina dmgS u OP, (Kan^dimga, Alt^Inschr, s.V^ some- 
thing ‘'canfirmed’' by a seal, cf. han,drax^t aiidr 3 xt = 
cr^pi0.yiaTO5, and ‘drahina > Therefore il means 

something like a business "'finii." suftidrnga rccalb the 
Xaxeeo^t^yyypa^^^t>^l 5 X^uf^s prominent in business of the Seleu- 
cid period," Tbcf are people with mutual business and money 
relations, like Murasu and Sons in Nippur, and one could trans¬ 
late suftidrnga straightway by "bankers.’' 

'Jioyax“^ means "of the same liver/* i,e. "blood-relation," see 
Duchesne Cowp^if'., following Krause, and under ‘Social Struc¬ 
ture.’ 

Tile paragraph is a tariff, inserted into the Mithra yasht for the sake 
of die word mi^ra, originally a tariff for redeeming revenge by wer¬ 
gild, dicn generally for the calculation of penalties, by the ca^dahvant, 
a mar vifartar (see under 'Last Judgment’). Like the paragraph on the 
six kinds of “vows," ml^ra, in Vid.^ discussed above, its origin is a 
law code. The late priestly rcdacdon is plainly visible in §§6o, 70, 1,000 
and ED/)oo: the students and professors must simply be neglected for 
the reconstruction of the original condition. They arc a group intci- 
polaicd also at odier places, e.g. Y, 18,12: halamfa havistan^ca eflra- 
patuiam^a. The position of dahyu (1000) should be at the beginning, 
as the broadest and therefore cheapest unit, value 10. suftidrnga, value 
20, is a relation looser than fcllow^itizcnslup; standing between dahyu 
and vrzana, it has been substituted for an original zanlu—hence Bar- 
tholomac's guess "Gangenosse.” From tlicre on, the values rise regu¬ 
larly from vr^iana “township" to “father and son," value too; the nar¬ 
rower iJic units, the higher the values. The mazdayasnian religion Is 
out of place: die formula is not “within a unit," but “between two ;jcr- 
sans"; the religion cannot be doubled; moreover, alt the rules arc only 
valid inside Its limits. Whereas, as the widest group, the religion ought 
to have the lowest number, it has the highest, io,coq, against logic, only 
because in the feeling of the redactors it crowns everything. The corrupt 
conclusion seems to contain the formula; “thus it was, is and shall be." 

iMTEioo. Im Cumalil, d* J^rri^-Eurr^i^jr^ 

I, n.jp 5 ^, a Silair% 13L dm McDvjweU^ 

mfTtU^Urnd^ (SdEtida)^ Jii; Herzfcldf Lq Timiaj^ XuPUlllL CbUjr. 

4t13R. 
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The conditions of high antiquity, when the vLs was the group to 
avenge ail offenses against the mores according to the ius talionis, were 
probably no longer in full force, but in a phase of transition at Zoro¬ 
aster's time* Bui Itii conception of bw is as deeply altered as that of 
religion. From his time on, crimes are ads directed against the ethical 
principle, their punishment takes pbee "through data”-iust a* the 
fcvocatioti of his own jenicncc—in* a criminal procedure rcguJaicd by 
public laws. 

The book of Esther says, 1,19: "If it please the king, let there go a 
royal commandment from him and let it be written among the laws 
of the Persians and the Medcs, that it may not be altered—and the 
king's order which the king shall make, be proclaimed throughout all 
his cmpirtl"” Tliis passage depends on Damei 63 - There, the roy^al 
edict is called t-qim "sara, the sending of the letter tirsum knaba, that 
it may not be altered di la I'lialnayah, just as in Arabic decrees Qur, 
u,i88, the curse on whoever introiluccs a change, is regularly quoted- 
The law itself U called “dat niaday u-paras- the data of the Medcs and 
the Persians,** and "not to be violated, dl-ta ta dc, as in Yf,io,iy noit 
awidro^So. The "ptoebmation is the frasasiiS. 

Herodotus say's that it was Cyrus wlio constituted a highest court of 
appeal, and die Demotic Chronicle** records an order of Darius to the 
satrap of Egypt, to codify the laws tliere. What was ordcrKl for a sub¬ 
ject country was probably already done at home. In Attpdnschr, 15^1 
S.V, framatar, 1 had assumed, in view of the judicbl tenor of Darius 
tomb inscription, thai the words "Oramaada invested me with Jcraflui 
and anr^tam," the very qualities of a judge, meant that Darius had 
created, when organising his empire, a Persian Corpus luris. This is the 
one which in Daniel is called die “inviolable law of llie Medcs and tlic 
Persians." The Darius inscription makes it plain tiiai the "data of the 
king were no arbitrary acts, "nenw kama tya sfcotfll lunvaniahya radi 
mitfa krycia, nlma kama tya tutiva skofleS radi mitfa kryefa, tya rasiam 
ava mam kama, It is not my pleasure that the lowly suffer injustice on 
behalf of the lofty, nor that the lofty suffer injustice on beliaif of the 
lowly; what ii right, that is my pleasure.” Tlicse words rep eal an admin- 

irf ulttnw tf* il-e m th? bocl: oi Exiw h mtifrlv rntt; Acre nie t^r 
;ttrallrb in Tabari: llrf Ownniaiidef ^ flilhful wuhl ilti|jn fu ^nii ^ntlh . . II 

licKrf be dope thb iflic- . , „ 

M CkivmA. ftL Sl> 1515. iCM'3^- 
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istration of justice wiiBout itgard to social order anti status, that meanj 
a new one superseding the old law based on it That b Zoroaster’s doo 
trine replacing the legal notions embodied in the Mithra cult. 
Codes aK no inventions; they codify things existing, subjecting them 
to a dominating idea. Chapters like the taritf of YAto,ii6, in which 
retaliation b redeemed by dbbursements in kind or money, or like Fid, 
4,2 on the six covenants, also the “surgeon’s tariff' in the Videedad, see 
under 'Homa,' and some other passages may be the last remnants of 
original parts of thb code, and give us at least a faint idea of it. 


XXIX. FRAVARTI 


Unde* ‘McmurU Document* the second part of the Fiavardm yasht 
has been discussed, to wliich actually its heading refers: "We bring 
offerings to the fravarti, souls, of the rtavan, deceased foithful, of the 
prv>’a,tkcfa, first followers of the law, of the nabLnazdilta, the next-of- 
kin" of Zoroaster and ViStaspa. This document fenmd a place in the 
Fravaidm yasht, because the many names were recited In masses for 
the souls, prescribed by ViStSspa’s waqf, and the fravarti arc souls. 

The first part of the yasht, has nothing in common with riiat 

document, it is merely a description of anonymous fravard, either of 
how they look or wfiat they do, Tliis description has so many archaic 
features and so many a^niries with Roman manes and Getmanic vaJ- 
kyrs, that it must come down from a very old stratum of religious con¬ 
ceptions, from the highest Indo-European antitjuity. 

The maadayasnian redactors have dissected the material at their dis¬ 
posal into small particles, only in st.1-19 a longer context remains. They 
adopted die ever repeated pattern: “We bring offerings to the fravarti 
who,, These sections belonged originally to hymns, sung at special, 
mainly military occasions. Herodotus tcl],s of Xerxes* army “sacrificing 
to the heroes at the Skaraandcr near lUos." And since the term "hatnas- 
paflmedaya, muster of the army” occurs in the fragments, this festival 
was certainly a regular occasion for celebrating a “fravardin yasht.”' 

A yasht means sacrifices and songs. A short rule for offerings to the 
fravarti, preserved in y#.i3,5o, difiers entirely from those valid for 
Mithra, Anabita, Vrthiagna, Rtl 5 and TiStriya (sec under ‘Miihra*). 
The fravarti receive “meat and garments,” a highly archaic gift to 
"manes,” and in no way connected with Zoroastrism. 

Form or contents of the fragments offer almost no clue for recon¬ 
structing their sn^uence, but altogether they convey a pretty complete 
picture of wliat the fravarti were. The main means of describing them 
arc an accumulation of epithets, in which V’/.t3 is richer than any other 
one. 

The fravarti arc female (51,39): 

hudoi<?riIl vixlJaSmano ctcar-cycd, keen-sighted, 

[hu]srodri£ *drya,rmano sharp of hearing, long-armed, 

^ d. jdiipJitxAr^ Lv. ipIAtifdayii. 
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ya brzatll brzi.y^ta the tall, hi^h'beitcd ones, 

yi huydna pr^ydna with good lap, broad lap. 

Former translauans did not grasp the bet that this is 3 catalogue of 
beauty, ifac oldest of the line that ends in 1001 Nights. Tabari and die 
Agkdnr tell: “The Persian kings owned a written description of the 
(perfect) wnmao, and sent it around in the countries.’' The Arabs be¬ 
lieved that it was a poem wliich al~Muntlhir b. M 5 al-Sama' of fjira had 
presented to Xusrau I, togetlicr svitb a slave-gtrl, fulfilling the 
captured in his -war against the Ghassanid al-Harith b. abj Shamir; later* 
Xusrau II sent it to Nu'min of I:;fLFa who, on account of it* fell m dts- 
grace and {icrishcd. Ndtdcke translates the cmTesponding verses of the 
Arabic poem: “mk breher Brust, gcwolbten BrUaten, diinner Tailte, 
schmachtig im Giiitcl, von breiten Lenden, hahern Hintcrtcil* ihr 
Gesass Lst Heischig etc” Since the verses of yr,i3 describe only the body, 
alt explanations of the words from other spheres arc ruled out from die 
beginning. 

Thus yona cannot mean “Static," but Is the same as 01 . yona, and ai 
kanino vaSrl.yona m cf. Wackcmagel in rcz. 46,267. brzi.yasta* 

Gz,^Qv^(tiv€t^ describes the upper part of the body, huydna the lower 
part as obverse to hutosa. b is one syllable short, hence [hu]sr 50 rB in 
parallel witli hudoitfrti, not {Wb,) VT2].caSinan [vrzi] 4 ir 6 ^riS.Thc text 
has daryoj^ojnan, a corrupt spelling;* the correction results front 
di7a.bazu against evajma and from vazamna ba^a bazubyo in Yr. 10,39 
against asano rnuJutl in Y/.i3*72; in analogy to OI. trmd one esprets 
initLiI f soiians. 

Si^y; 

aya.;i^6$a aya.7aya with bronze helmets, bronze 

weapons, 

aya,vrfl^rl ya prtantc bronze shield, who fight 

vrAraynyeSu ro^^InLawiSatellu 

rzaziS barantil wielding drawn (ikinakes). 

rzazi is an unknown hapas; huf?axta refers to rfie bow in sl.39 as 
“benL" c is rnimetrical and spoils the stanza which is perfect without 

“Tibari ER Noti4dLc, pLiifii,; 

■ Wiant icnlir, cl, inWsiauf in VtrinAiii^ anrf luJi^in Ujidcr 

•yci.* 


raAVAJOT 4^ 

it. ft was iDtcrpolatcd from a different eontext viz, st,i3 (where it 
follows the five compounds with -rta, soon to be dbeussed): 

“(ya zavya) vaijhii^wclu (ya zavya) vrf?raynyc 3 u (ya zavy^ prtan^u, 
who are to be invoked in v,, in v,, in battles," and; "(ri zi) smeSu 
barsmohu zavya (d) vr^yny^u {tS.} prtanahu, they are to be invoked 
at the spread barsman, they at v,, they in battle.” 

Those are typical products of redaction, looking like verses without 
being it. The brackets separate what may be an old remnanr. 

Dartnesteter's, and similarly Geidner’s translation of vaf]hu^' 
wefu by “conquetc des biens,” and Barth olomae's “Blutvcrgies^ 
sen*' are merely inferred from the wrong context The redactors 
took the zavyl formula from stao: “yas.^w'a ,., pa^am jasaii 
van^weio (or: vantfweso), if a v, stinds in your way (or you 
tremble with Brar of death in other dangers),' recite by memory 
the charm..,There, vanffweso is (B^i.): “Herden oachstcl- 
lend, van^iwa 'b "jsa, to Ved, gavji^, RinderBuche, Raubzug,** 
also to awiitar in Vid.j “who makes a quest, a raid, Arab, 
ghazw, incursione hostDi peiii hostem." vaghuSweSu in Zj is a 
corruption of It; an old formula, in svhkh vanl 9 wcsa or *van- 
were linked with vrf^raynya prtana, victorious battles, has 
been dissected into three parts of a setnence, vn^raynya prtana 
into two parts in 13,27, But there is neither a word vanhu^wa 
nor a noun vi^ra-ynyam, n,, "battle," and Yr. 1345c speaks 
neither of ‘Tichiumfkjsscnen, bathed in light," nor of “lichi- 
gepanzerten Schbchlen, battles armored in light.” 

Only ro;(;Snr.awiSata mnains as an isolated epithet descriptive of the 
fravarti, for which Darmesteter, with good sense, had tried "in bright 
garments.'" An abstr.n. awiSatl appears in Y.9,6, verses of mferior style: 

at ahya ahi awyasto bar^ouS pati garinam 

drajanbe awiSatJsila gravasifa man^rahya 

Bartholomac withdrew, in ZAir,Wt>^ 175, his former interpretadon in 
favOT of Gcldoer’s (Sb.PrAkdW. 1903, 422); "niit diesrm (Gurtel) 
umgurtet, blst du (Homa) auf den Hdben dcr Berge, fur alle Zeit, 
sowohi ‘Hiillc?' aU Stab des manfl'ra." 

* Cf. Ogmmd.x i a bsMt, ^ nmi^» v|i(4r lwiiil£ hoA mod in ^uf wa;^ 

ct:-,*' UOskr ^KrfuaJf.' 
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IxKnmel, zii4n}t69f^ interpreted drijaijhc dra^abc, 2.ig, 
mcd« “you bold brmly,” In comparison with W.5,123: (ardvi) 
patiSinam draiimnL But then the acc^g. gr3vai.£a is o^endve, 
and the constmcdoni of the sentence Is overloaded. PabL (and 
Skr) transl. took drajaijhc—like Gddner—as "forever.” The 
hills are not the place where Homa receives the belt, but where 
he grows^ a parenthesis: “(you who dwell) on the heights of 
the hills,** and one could read *drajyai]ho, compar. of dr^, used 
as positive > NP. diraz, here adj. to barinul “die far anti high 
hilk”‘ 

Without the parenthesis the sentence is; “girded with It, you are 
awifiiti, 'wrapping' and gravs 'wand* of the mandra (song or charm),** 
awtSitj and grava apparently belong to the equipment of the conjurer, 
the first is something he “ties round*' his head, like Gr. 
fromicopa, Kpdv (head) and “to tie" whether hair-dressing, hood, 
or velL In “zaranya,awiSina, with golden wrapping" and in “awiBata.- 
trUti, wrapped in t. ” the word awtSina—related to Ir. patiBina and Gr. 
diddema (it would be *amph(,dctna)—refers to the artificial dressing 
of the forelock of the horses, see under TiSiriya.’ Tliercwith, roxJni.^ 
awiSala “wrapped in radiancy," epithet of the fravarti, becomes a 
synonym of the epithet of Hekaic, XHmpOK/njB^MiT, in the Homeric 
hymn to Decneter, awiBdna may be a veil round the forehead, or pos¬ 
sibly plaits—the women wore two at both temples and can*—or even a 
wig. TIic Sasanids wort golden wigs. Surenas, the victor over Crassus, 
In Plutarch’s description, set out for battle with make-up and aruhclat 
hair-dressing. In the PersepoUs sculptures, hair and beard of the kings 
were painted or inlaid with laplslazuti, picturing an artificial hair¬ 
dressing, if not wigs. Such a custom may be the remnant of primitive 
war-paint, and would well fit the picture of the fravarti as Wagnerian 
Valkyries. 

Yr. 13,23; 

ya a!.brto ya uyra.rto 
ya huxto yl vazaxto 
ya zavya.rto 

• d the ifl 1 1! (l^ m piEind ^dirala'*^3 pjti zbof^ 

mnLahyu Bt ibc ioitg (or high) ^rah ol die 

*Ct JkMi, 4 m r. drifm, pi. 4^ 4^ md IM, H-cro. fg^in. pliji. 
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The five compounds with words for “force” as the first, and rt “fight¬ 
ing'” a$ second dement,^ describe the fravaiti as female warriors. The 
first epithet, when translated “viel-bringend," would nor fit into the 
group. In good verses thecontp. in -rt would all count for four syllables, 
and the many yl-^uspicious apart from that—^would be subsequently 
added, except for the ya before trisyllabic hixxto, which, then, must 
have been the first. When ai.brto moves away from its present first 
place, its ya falls, and it becomes one syllahlc short, albrt is improbable 
in itself; ai designates a degree only and is badly fitted for composition 
with bar-, a trans- verb, without object: “much-brmging” is nothing. It 
should be either *asa.bit or 'aspa.rt. OP. asabara survives in aswiir, 
suwar “horseman,” though Med. aspa supplanted OP. asa in proper 
names already during the Acliaemcnian period. Mixing of dialects 
being as old as that, an OP. asabrt can appear in the Awcsia and would 
provoke a wrong inierprctatian, like al.brt. ‘aspaut would be “fighting 
on horseback," *3S3.brt “riding on horses,” Probably the fravarti were 
thought of as marching as well as riding horses or chariots. 

Sr.2£: 

ojiita vazantam the strongest drivers, 

ranjilti fravazamnanam the swiftest in driving 

V v3Zp, vchi, may apply to different ways of moving; but here it means 
apparently driving a chariot. 

! lake also sparadiSta and amuyamnl razistlnam In SL35, tvhich 
stand alone without context, as military epithets. 

aniuyamna, to which Hcrtcl, Siegesf, 141,7, compares die Vcd. divine 
epithet ^uia, is certainly no moral quality. What “cannot be moved, 
shaken” arc not the “straighicst {paths of Right)" (Wh.) but the ham- 
yanta, ^raxta or ralta rasraano (y/.iOv8; 14,63 and 43), the “phalanges” 
of the army, spaSa, of fravartayo puru^spafia. Cf. 5t.26: “Irani airar- 
visyat, the column that newer turns the back ” 

For sp^adaha Darmcsictcr said “qu 3 portc Ic boudicr,” Geldner 
“schildgewappnet” (shicld-buekled). Bartholomac rejected this for two 

f cf. AlrpJutftr, rail ^13, iiitlvilainM, ‘Vh wfiTite .iTJi- Mteneu, iMnn mir 

£ iX* t UmI 9 woial bdfJAirr witc.'' Aw. ^ ii no reiJ iCHind> it woulfl 

be ioainc^n m and n ^ ipdJW -ir- r»iiEia (nxn iniheL -Vp nqtaimii id initiil r ^ 
MPMd ckffFcnr fff forapocftiir in OF.: tnir. C*e!l C)P. pcrkitu 

jiimuL EL mnA Cf- </WHh 3^>ir oii4# fur 

WWl*d gin? xEarii. 
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rcasam: {i) 33 cpithcc of Rtil die word is iistrct beside purushvidra in 
Yi. 19,54. Tlii3 pa 33 a.^ is much too infciiar aj ta postulate on account 
of it a similar meaning. (2) The long a prevenu connecting spara and 
NP. sipar. Therefore Hcncl, Siegesf. 50,3* advanced "spara to Sbc. ^val- 
*eilcii't prominent by speed." The old tianslatiDEjs were based on Kc$y<- 
chios' anrafia^dpaty€p^ii> 6 pot, “shicld-bcorcr,'* such as are often repre¬ 
sented at Persepolis. I cannot admit the whole argument: it means 
oi'eraTimating thequaiit)* of the leitual tramtnission. And even if the 
a was long, die conclusion would not be safe. OP. writes *uvs p = 
hvaspa, Med.j an old compound; ''u vasbar^hiLasat^ra, OP., a 
neologisn); and ^u varjtik-hvariiika, ntM hu.VsTika > *hur2[ika, 
hence simplei arSiika, "Jancer,” from rlti, against ritibara “lance- 
bearer,” cf. ’afSika (rSi) > aJT (sUvcr-moticy); ’darika (Sari, gotJ- 
picce) > Aap«itoc. Ctcsias has (hmjSapiie, Aide. aiStcbaiunnu, -ana 
deriv. of 'arjtibarl; hence one may posit 'spaiaharL* The younger lan¬ 
guage replaces the old compounds with d)3ra, OP, ritibara, vad'abora, 
by such with -dar, the stem with which Barthoiomae compared the 
-d^ta of the FrAg£t/.^ and to which (spara)d3Sta may belong. 

Vi.13.35: 


y3 uva zbayato avahe 
['] viyasia viyinasfa 
"aftaye zbayatt viyans 
apa.gataye viyano 


to whom bodi cry for help, 
the pursuer and the pursued, 
pursuit t cries the pursuer, 
flight 1 erica the pursued. 


‘aftaye (text; apataye) to "'/ap*, and apagatayc are, like avalic, the 
very outcries, not “um cimtulicden rufi (sic) dcr Vcrfolgcr,” but, with 
Ecn\‘enistc: “a la poursuitc! a la fukcr' Meaning and meter would be 
improved by transposing: 

ya viyosiSa viyanasila uva zbayato avahe. 


The fravarti appear in great armies (sC.^y): 

puru.spaSa yasta-zaya (forming) many armies, girded 

with arms, 

uzgTfta,draf3l — widi raised banners.,. 

* fn Alt in^rqstjfin (4 Qiiliilt^pJthTartn n of ti 
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£q 65 they come: 

purvU purusail by nuuy many-hiudreds 

purvtS puTuhazalira by tnany inany-tbotisands 

purvti purubevano by many many'tcn-thoiuanJs 

Of in ‘^companies, rtgiments and divisions.” Tile units are the regular 
organiiation of the Achaemcnian armies. Therefore another epithet 
of the fravaiti, in sT.2gi, tksa^avatiS, is also to be counted in this class, 
not “reich an Btsiia” (Wi>.) unfit for tuinliaSo, but dasai^a, perhaps 
’dasa^'a^ is the decuria, hence ‘‘m(inany)dccurics." 

In SL49 they come 10 the muster of the army: 

visaSa avayanti who come dying from tlic vis 

hatnaspaf^medayatu paii to the lecm of the muster of the 
ratum dasa pari xs^fnq army, for tea nights. 

The nights arc the fjpc intciolary days beforc the new year, navasarSa, 
and in the parallel passage in Vi^J}ctj.zi the tcit has the right “pan2a, 
for five nights.” The fact that they come “from their vis," die home of 
dicir dan, shows that the liamaspal^medaya,* was not a muster of the 
standing army, but of those reservists that were liable to service, but 
lived “domi" as haxman, auxiliaril The OP, formula in Ml? 5,30, is 
vidiya uta spajfmcdaya, corresponding exactly to Lat. domi miliiiacque. 

The fravarti arc “auiiliariae." As such they arc called in 30: 
litdliaxmaiio huvant^a the good I'assals, the good 

townsmen, 

apaiitayc valiiiia the best as nesghhofs. 

In 2p they arc called luiniSaSo, a word expressing where they were 
believed to abide: “Who live in [the land of] silence,” in the tomb 
under the earth, near their former hamc, vtsaSa of 49. The Aryan sandhi- 
form tusnisad, neither ‘tuinlihad, nor 'tulnthad, indicates (he high age 
of the notion: a time in wliich the dead were still interred. 

81.42: 

ya 'uzbiita manyuluta who, when called out, mardiing 

through air, 

fraiusanta ’barSnau (avahe) iino set forth over the height of 

heaven 

*St bk ilkq fUtDi»lu()r: fn£Ua pur (letaiK! hi Vnud-, IiIk fajtniti:, iT/tiin, ni)i'4)cd«4 iQ 
Fftfininj! lUimiiL Ld 1 ubiadesJ ritM fcdmntit fof ^ ^ 
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Barthotomae^ '‘uzblta for usjcbita''; Lomiudi “'Jm.2bata" 
TBc taticr h wrong; Vzba- is the call for [m:ibUizatioii, cf. 
Ayat^^ar. Sj under 'Post and Travels.* Following the call they 
rise from the tuinisad and travel through the air. One might 
read *ziivaT^ as u P.33,5, avahe spoils the meter and the sense. 
The predication is not that they come to help, but how they 
answer the call. manyii.Suta Is not "vom Geist angetriehcii** 
to Vhu-, which is not '‘antreiben," but to VSyu-, and 
manyu "heaven.” Text: barlnvo, trisyllabic, Bartholomac: "gciL 
for ahl.,” Is not 3 grammattca] but a graphic problem: loc. 
barsnau or Instr. harlnu, bisyliable as required. 

St.67: 


ti ytiSyanti prtan^u 
have asahi Soii?rc£a 
yatb aso me^anamfa 
awiiiiayc daSara 
ya^a na taxmo radcsta 
hulbambrtit hafa letit 
yasta..zaau$ patiyoita 


They fight in the battles 
for their own town and canton, 
where (hey have retained town 
and farm as residence, 
like a SH’ift charlot-warrior 


fights for his well-garnered 
property, girded with sword- 
belt. 


"retain, daMra’* can mean both t they keep to the place where they 
had lived, or they remember it. In bodi cases, like the manes, they are 
tutelary genii of their homes. 

St^d; 


yat (hiS) antar vato fravati If the wind blows between them 

bara.b6$o martian im carrying the scent of men , 

te naro patlzinaoti they smell the warriors 

yahva fasti] vrf?ra.b6&i with wham [is] scent of victory 

(hlj) is unnecessary and a consequence of the dissecting of the original 
song. The smelling of victory is a remarkable archaic idea. 

St.63: 


ya ahurahya x^ayato who fight on the right 

daSinam upa yuSyand of the king. 

ahura arc men risen from the warrior class; it is the word that comes 
nearest to "king” in hanian, especioBf when x^^yant is added: ahura 
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b the satrap, who b a ^kingf'* The fravaiti Gght till hb right, 
whereas one cipects them to protect the left and not to impede the actitm 
o£ the right arm, the reason why, with «s, the younger man lets hb 
senior go right. Here it U not a rjuesdon of expediency, but of rank, 
based on the notion that the right b good, the left bad. The custom is 
Babylonian, c-g. "RiitiMarduk (of Luristan), captain of the king’s 
chariots, whose place was at the right hand of the king, hb lord" in the 
kudurru of NcbuchadnczitaT 1 (1146-1123 s-C-)-** 

Si. 18 promises to the commandei-in-chief erf the empire^ sasta dahyiid 
hama;^a0ro (later Eran-Spahpat), who by hb offcrbgs hubrta barati, 
wins the favor of tlic fravarti, that be will become the most victarKMis 
ruler among all men, bo ahati zazusiamo j^Sayo kasilit martiyanani. 

SL26: 

aimrvisyat krnavanti they make never-tuming- 

tfae-back 

iram yahmiya lasanti the troup among which they 

march. 

Darrocstctcr's ttansUiion of aira^vbyant was right; die question in 
the song of Rds, see under ‘Notarya,* b conclusive: “sam avi nirvlsyani, 
sliall I turn my back upon the earth?” iram b the column in march, 
as opposed to rasman, the phalamt- The fravarti, marching among 
them, do not let them flee:. A similat tli ought b expressed by amuyamna 
raziltanam, where the ‘^straightest phalanges” are unshakable. 

In st.<^*66 and 68^ the hravarti work for theb own vis, as in 67; 


65; at yat apo uzbaranta 
zrayahaSa vurukrtat 
frasusanti fravartayo 
purvlil punisatS etc. 

661 apam eHmiii havai 

kafii nafm bavayai vbe 

havai zantave havay u dahya vc 
ud ojjano: bvcpatfya no dahyul 


when the rainwaters rise 
from the sea Vurukrtam 
the fravarti set forth 
by many centuries etc, (sec above) 
endeavoring to seize the waters 
each one for her own family, her 
clan, 

for her canton, her province; 
thus peaking; shall our own coun- 
try 


** L W. Xipjr, Xnilurni ▼!, (iil.jXtS. Tbt "oJfieff Ml ihe lA" wm tbr icctAd 111 nak, tod i 

wi$ m 9id“drH=titap- The am ibc ihrte rud ca the donate The ctucom went 

oa with ihc Meua^t mad to Chmt. 
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atSatcca holatcca 
63 : (at yasfa aham} nivatianie 
(ti) apam parazanti 
havai kafit nafai havay^ vise 

hav 3 i za nta ve ha va yai dahyave 
mi ojano: hvcpn^ya tid dahyui 
fraSatcfa vafdatt£a 


decay and dry up? 
having obtained the waters 
they conduct them 
each one to her own family^ her 
darv 

her canton, her province, 

thus speaking; Our own country 

sbalJ Hourish and prosper! 


At the beginning of 66, the metcr» spoiled when the verses were 
inserted into the yasht, can be restored by shifting elunna (or llimna) 
between tiafai and liavayaL St.68 lias suHcrcd more, because the wrong 
interpolation of st.67 made the words “at yasca aham” necessary. Tlic 
words **fra!>tmiiti,,. apam eSimni, they jet forth to seize the water" 
demand "after having seized them, they conduct them * , which 
could be restored. The words they say resemble what Darius says in 


yadi avatfa manyihe if ye think thus: 

dahyaiiSmc drva ahatj My country shall be intact! 

This is 2 verse. The El, version transcribes “taiasmi trwa asio ” a 
phrase of seven syilahlcs omly, with the OP, imperative **astu” not 
documented in the OP, texts. This seems to be the traditional formula, 
and ahati seems to have supplanted astu in the OP. text “metri causa.” 
The thought appears first In the Akkadian legend of the "King oi 
Kutha,” time of Sargon of Akkad. Cf, also Vf.6,1, under *Krlvar‘: "a 
hundred tliousand yazata come, when the sun brings warmth by its 
light, to distribute the hvamah [here a water produced by li^t, else¬ 
where a fin produced by water] among the creatures," Tlic 100,000 
yazata arc certainly &avarti. 


Another side of the fravaiti is their cosmologic activity, described 
in sL 56.^, These tiirec stanzas follow one pattern of composition, and 
in confronting them one secs at once all the changes they have suffered 
from redaction and iransmisston. 
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53: 

3Rapim {nuzdaSatS- 
nam) 

irica pa^o dcsayacd 

ya para ahmat lul- 
ranta 

fraSita afratakuSli 
(hamaya gatvo) 

{daryamftt pari zrva- 
nain) 

54! 

ai d nuram fratafintt 

(mazdaSatam^ pati 
pantam 

bagabaxtam pad yo- 
nam 

fra^warJtam pati 
vantam 

(ZQ^ ahurahya raaz- 
da) 

<zdlai amrtanam 
spantan^) 


55: 

yj iirvar anim hvaW' 
riranam 

irira ru^m^ dcsa- 
yanti 

yi para ahm5r Ms- 
tan ta 

fraSata afrox^ayantr^ 
(hamaya gatvo} 

(daryam£it para 
zrvanam) 

at ta nuram frox^a- 
yanti 

(mazdaSatam) pad 
pantam 

bagabax^!i*B pati yd- 
nam 

Fia6hvaritam pad 
zrvanam 

(zdiiu ahtirahya maz- 
da) 

(zdSai amrtanam 
spantanam) 


57: 

ya stram mlljo buro 

(anayianim roca^ 
ham) 

[srira] pa^o d^- 
yan[d] (aidnll) 

yoi para ah mat (hame 
gatvo dryam) 
hiltanta 

[£raSati] aftaluman- 
xo 

{dcvanam paro tb^a- 
hai) 

{dcvanam paro dr 5 - 
tnubii) 

58; 

at m nuram frava- 
zantt 

dure.rvcsam 
[gap to be 
supplied from 5^ 
and 56 and 

y/. 8 ^ 5 ] 

aSwano rvcsatn ni- 
samni 

{yim fralakrtolt vah- 
vly^ 


The waters (in 553) arc called “mazdaSata ” and likewise the paths, 
pand (in 54b and 5^}), but not in the parallel passages (58 and Yt. 
8,25), where their epithet is “durcjTrcsa,” The “tnazdih-ercated path’* 
is immediately followed by "baga-desdned counc.'* Those are no ele¬ 
gant varbdom, but incompadble notions of two hostile religions, and 
therefore cannot be contemporary; durcrvlsam ts the genuine word, 
mazdaSata was inirodiKnl instead by the masdayasnian redactors; 
bagabaxia proves the original conception as pre-Zbroastrian. “mazda- 
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Sata'' causes suspicion in many places, and there are some where it sup' 
planted '‘damidaia/’ 

Instead of the Cfthcr mazdaSita in 53a, as epithet of the waters, the 
plants in 55a have “hvawrira, good for mowingr” or *^giving good 
Itay''; hence, an analogous good quality of waters has been likewise 
replaced by mazdaSata, and comparing the archaic verses in Y.Haft, 
38,3, ahuianinam and haiubavantinam would fit character and meter. 

The unbearable “zolm” vases fall away as additions, also aldnil in 
57c, which caused the disappearance of srira in the same verse, 

ya para ahmat hi^lanta fraSata afratakulil in 53C-cl,.. - afro^JayantiS 
in 55d, means: ‘‘which before stood still, ocaied as not-fiowing, not- 
upgrowing”; the stars have afraJumanlo, "not-setting-out.” fraSata is 
indispensable and must be restored in 57, where It is missing: “the 
stars arc created not-moving before (58) but now they move,'* by the 
toil of the fravarti. The interpolation "on account of the plots, the as¬ 
saults of the deva" is utterly foolish: completely misunderstanding the 
clear sense of the verses the interpolator stops with these words the 
movement of the cosmos, whereas the fravarti set tlic great clixkwork 
a-going, fresh from creation. Also daryam in 57 and the Imcs with 
daryamcit, 53 and 55, are false: a speculation, w'hcther and how long 
[he clock stood still before starting to work was entirely foreign to the 
myth. Together with daryam falls anayrinaro rofaham in 57, for 
"luminaries without beginning" contradict the dearly repressed 
thought of their primordial creation, anayra is an idea of a mudi later 
age. 

Tltc analysis results in a perfect analogy, almost identity, of the dmee 
stanzas, with four verses each, on the stars (57), the waters (53) and 
the pLiius (55). TIic sr. 54,56 and 58 agree with each other almost from 
the beginning, except dial 58 b mutilated and must he completed: the 
fravarti show the course to the stars which before stood still, created 
not-moving, but now they move, on the course with the far turn. 

l*hc structure of the stanzas requires pantam-ydnam-afa^tam to be 
three nouns of the same sphere, and the three compounds preceding 
them, among them frajflwarJta, to be descriptive adjectives. 
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yona appears aUo in, (sec under ‘Sea’), said of the 

revolution of the waters, Pahl. era rut "ad, van, path, course/'*’ 
V^yu- is “inicndcic"; Vol yuv^va “harness(imper.)"; “io har¬ 
ness'* develops into "exert, strain” (pulling die traces); OP» 
yaumoni from ‘yurnan, “exerting oneself, trained, strong." In 
Vrtra 5of., Benveniste defined “chemintr” as only signification, 
but In lAs. 193^ 201, he speaks of “attclcr” as *'to be separated 
from it/’ I think the stem is one, Wk divides the noun yona 
into (i) "(bcstimmie, fest zugewiesenc) Stan, Static,” refer¬ 
ring to the passages quoted above, where this Is entirely prob¬ 
lematic, and (2) “Bcschaftigungonly in compounds. The 
five examples for yona as end of a comp, which he gives, all 
belong to V yu-, “to exert oneself’;** the only example for begin¬ 
ning of comp., yona.hut, means “artfully building holes, tx. 
passages” referring to the fox. bvjyona in V/.i6,3 can be cither 
“with good relay stations” or “well passable/* referring to roads. 

The simplex ydna—and the compound vTta,y6na, see 'Post and 
Travels’ and 'Astronomy —Is not “fixed place ” but implies al¬ 
ways the concept of motion, especially on a determined space, 
and often “recuircnt.” It is “track, groove, Tcut. Icisa, Germ, 
gclcisc" and as tnovcmcnr “travel, Reise," when applied to the 
stars their “orbit,” as b the Pythagorean metaphor, Goethe uses 
in the prologue to “Faust”; 

Dk Sonne tdnt nacb alter Weisc 
in Bruderspbacten Wettgesang 
imd ibie vorgcschricbnc Reise 
vollcndcx sic mit Donnergang. 

aB^t,** “rich b waicr," docs not fulfill the condition de¬ 
manded by the structure of the verses, to be a noun, syn. of yona 
and pant! In 11,53, on the plants, where there would be some 
justification for “rich In water,*’ the noun zrvanam takes its 
place, qualified by the adj. fraihvarltaro, TJiis belongs to ^war- 
sab, fia^wrsa, term.techn- of racbg, a "periodos” of the course, 

Cf* IL W. Baitffi'. TJUA 19J*, 505# ^ **itan* staJk" 11 HUl uhimL of miifB 

in ^ 

ta Vyti- ii ica<BMk*lir diow Id Vliiv lii* "w b*[iisi*, top*."* 

“ Suite lulling w V/.iMi! 
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c,g. La (see unJer 'Chronology’): “ihc first millennium 

was a Pwarsah,” finished period. Similarly in Yr.i4,i29—sec 
under 'Ardvr—ya^4,krtam ^arStai zrunE, "the beaver skins, 
appropriately prepared at the right season”; yrj8,it; 10,55, 
under ‘Dcs'a’: SwarJtahc zriitio and upa.^-arsEahe, “at the ap¬ 
pointed hour"; under ’A|»mNapat': upa.I^wariti, 

beside biyari;(ii, "at the exact time,” referring to the two dally 
irrigations of a garden. Tlnis ‘'frafhs-arstam pad zrvanam, in 
their prescribed dme, period" b right, and ab^t is faulty. 

Olherwtse, the three stanzas differ mainly in their verbs: the stars 
fravazanti, drive; the waters firatadind^ flow; the plants frava;^Sayand, 
grmv; correspondingly ilic stars were before a.frasuinant, not-setting- 
forth; the waters a.fratakvah, not-flowing-forth; the plants airava;i^5a- 
yant, not-growlng. This and a few other divergences—Jivawrtm; 
ruf^mis "Toots" for pai?o—are intentional recasts. In the verses on the 
plants the poet did not succeed in carrying tlirough the analogy be¬ 
tween growth and tnovement; the growth docs not follow a determined 
“track." The mutilated stanzas on the stars are evidently the original, 
and first [hose on the waters, dicn those on the plants were modeled 
after them. But just the verses on the plants have preserved zrvanam, 
the authentic word, supplanted in the model by afa^t. 

The verses on the stars ended with two Lbes missing at the other 
places; sfe-f: the harnessed quadrigae of the stars arc waiting for their 
drivers, ihe fravarti, to start on thdr long rounds, aSwano rvesam 
n^amna, and: yim fraSakrtoit vahviya, “namely the good ’beyond- 
making.’" Bartiiolomac remarkcii “abL fur gen" The grammar is as 
faulty as die thought. St is not at all the end of rhe world's history that 
the Stars want to reach, but the turns of their orbiu, again and again, 
like a chariot that is driven nine times round the race-course; frasam and 
frajakaia are terms of sport. The line is 3 bad gloss, almost as foolish 
as the gloss on the "assaults of the deva." The noun fralakrti, a late 
abstr, formation, appears at nr> other place, and since this one is a 
gloss, it cannot be regarded as a genuine Asvestic word.'* 

The verses on the stars thus were as follow's: 


ii 1 inciiSifHitKHi miD Aw£ick ^ MF, vcc umlEf "Lma 
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ya str^ miho huro • - 

srira pa^o dfeayanti 
yoj para ahmat hiltanta 
fraSata afiaSumanto 
al tc nunun fravazani) 
diirc.rvesam pati pantanii 
bagabaxtam paci yonam 

fra^arltaro pad zrvanam 
aSwano rvesaro naSamna 
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(the fravarti) who show to the 
ftarSr the moon, the sun 
their bciudful patlis, 
which before stood stiU, 
created not-moving, 
but which now set forth 
Oft the track with distant turning 
Oft the course laid down by the 
gods, 

in the appointed dme^ 
striving to reach die turn of their 
road 


Our long process of cleaning has brought to light fine old verses^ 
and as the parallel of the Tistiiya verses, in V'rJS,25, shows, their style 
was typical of prefZoroastrian poetry. Under "Tiitriya* we shall deal 
with the verses Yr. 1343-441 st44 is the archaic original, which, in 4^ 
by a simple addition of ''the fravarti Set loose, start Tiftriya on liis 
course’' Ivas been subordinated and assimilated to the thought of our 
verses here. yM3,6o, too, where 99,1999 fravard guard the star hafiaringa, 
the "scpttntrioncs,'* shows a related conception. The idea of such a 
guard comes from the Krsispa myth, where 99,999 awyax^anti, stand 
sentry, as awyaxStar, fjrojrriJp, In 51-59 dtis idea is transferred to the 
ocean Vurukitam—in connection with the verses in which the fravaiti 
distribute the rain clouds rising from the ocean—and in St-Ca, a late 
imitation of those old verses, the sperm of Zoroaster, 


The fragments studied so far are dispersed over *1^0*73, karda n-xxn, 
but karda t, sM-tQ, is all one continuous poem* It begins with “Spoke 
AhuraMazdah to Zoroaster”; 


i: eva tc zavar ojasca 
hvarno avasfa rafnasila 
framrava rzvo {spitama) 
yat rtaunam fravartinitn 
(yalJa me jasan avahe 
yal^ me baran upastam 
uyra rtaunam Eravartayo) 


Thus, of the strength and power, 
of the glory, help and fidelity, 

I will tell you - - - 
w'hich is that of the rtavan fravarttl 
iw'hen they came to my aid, 
when they brought me help, 
the strong fravaiti of the rtavan 1 ) 
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a; lham ra^a hvarnahaca 
vi^i^yafit] zara^UiErra) 
aram asmanam > - - > 


By thdr fortune and glory 
<1, o Zoroaster) supported 
the licavcn there, .., 


and all the things AhuraMazdah suppons with the aid of the fravarri. 

[n td the fravarti arc qualified by the ad|, rtavan; in jg they art “die 
fravarn of the rtavan.” More striking even than in the adp hagahaxta 
and mazdaSata, this Is the difierence between the original pre-Zorms- 

rrtaia anti the late mazdaya^JiLan notion* 

Tile first thing supported is the “brazen heaven”—a bronze age con* 
cepp while asman. “stone” and “heaven,” itself is a stone age notion; 
we have quoted the beautiful verses which describe AhuraMazdah 
still as Varuna, under Deva*; "I, AhiiraM.izdah. supported with their 
aid the heaven, which Mazdah has put on as garmcm etc.” The illo^cal 
sentence, typical product of redaction, makes the pre-Zoroastrian age 
of the original only the more manifest. 

In st,4.B—a patchwork compiled from Vr.5—Ardvisfira, a girl of fif¬ 
teen who jumps from the highest heaven to earth tn the picture of her 
own yasht, is supported, as if she was a fat Zubajda who decked herself 
out with jewels to such a degree tliat two slave-girls had to support 
her. In st-C) it is the earth, on which <st.io) the waters Buw in ran.'iU 
the manifold plants grow—fine old vmes, in xi it is the embryos in 
the womb. To that point the fonnub in the first person, AhiiraMazdah 
speaking, is repeated. 

A creator-god, imagined primoidial, may create figures to aid him 
in cfcattng and supporting his creation. But the fravarti arc no such 
crearioD, but as old as the god of Jieavcn and much older than the time 
when he became AhuiaMazdah. To imagine the fravarti as atlantcs 
is a wholly archaic idea, but not so the pliraiing: “the fravarti helped 
me, f sapporred by their force,” TliU is the mazdayasnian adaptation 
of the primcv’al belief. 

In gatha y^4,3-5 (test under ‘Yaraa‘>—sxrses one must read in com¬ 
parison with Vr.i3,53.5S, to appreciate fully their relationship and yet 
the deep difference of their styJc^Zoroaster asb: ‘^o has created the 
son—who supports earth and heaven—who holds the waters and plants 
—who harnesses their racers to wind and clouds?", namely Ahura- 
Mazdah, with no help of tlie fravarti In these verses Zoroaster transfers 
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their cosmic role to his god and thereby deposes the valkyts: *‘So kitss 
ich die Gotthdt von dtr!'* And the rcdacitH-’s additions In Vaij are, as 
In all the old yashts, the form in which the deposetl ones were again 
received tvithin the folds of post-Zonoastrian, mazdayisnian religion. 
A phrase like Nybcrg*s isi so genuin zoroasirisch, dass die Verse 
wcscntlich von Zoroastriem gescbaficti scin miisscUj” could not even 
fac supported by the power of 9ft599 fravartL 

From st.ii onn'ards, the redactor got tired of always transposing 
the formula Into the 6rst person, and now goes on using the genuine 
formula where the fravarti act themselves without AhtiraMazd^ In 
the third person: raya hvarnnhaSa, by their n and hv. (14) the 

waters flow, the plants grow, the winds blow, ft^) the females conceive, 
they become pregnant, they give birth easily." TEiis getiuinc formula 
occurs ten dines; where it has been clmnged in the foregoing verses, 
it must lx restored, and the verses 4-8 on Ardvi must be tliminaied. 
Subsequently one recognizes, too, that the preterit in the changed fot'* 
tnula Is hulty, only the consequence of subordinating the entire song 
to die idea c3£prcssed in the bcailing, that the fravarti “licipcd" Ahura- 
Mazdah at the creation. The original used the present, the activity 
of the fravarti has nothing to do with the creation—entirely logical, for 
the fravarti axe the souls of men—but is a permanent one, after the 
creation. 

The concluding st.T9 of karda t says; 


it^a le zivar 6]asi!a 

hvamo avasjfa rafnasila 
framroml rzvo - - - 
yat rtaunam fravarttnam 


This is what, of the strength and 
power 

of the glory, help and fidelity, 

1 tell you--- 
of the rtivan fravarti I 


The correspondence with the beginning shows how easy it was to 
adapt the verses to Maziialsm. Here, except the improper insertion, be¬ 
hind rzvo, of the vocative Spiiama I for another word, nodiing has been 
retouched. And when rcadbg the conclusion without remembering the 
beginning, one would never think that these verses were addressed by 
AhuraMazdih to Zoroaster, and that it was he tliac the ^avarti helped. 
Obviously, the poet addresses the hearer, and the fravarti, with their 
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Strength snd power and fidellry, help continuously the men of their 
vis, not the god at the creation. 

In these verses the genuine beginning and end of a pocra Is preserved. 
In the beginniitg the poet says* “Such I will speak out, fra.mTava,” at 
the end “This is what I tell you, fra-mronii.” Some gaihas begin in a 
similar form. This is not the beginning of a Aynirtt where the god is 
invoked, but that of an epic m/e. The literary form must go back to 
highest antiquity, for it corresponds c.g, to Gr. 'iXrot' detSco iriu Axtp- 
ZaifitjP ImtitXov, or to Lat. “arma %*lruinque cano,” and MHG. “von 
kuener recken striten muget Ir nu wunders hocren sagen.'* 

A close relation exists between two stanzas of this poem, 15 and ii: 


15: aham raya hvamahaca 
bariliS pu^ran vm vanii 
(abam raya hvarnahaca) 
huzatnito zTzananti 
(aham raya hvamaha^]i 
yat bavanti hafatpufha 
It; Miam raya hvamahaca 
vi$^aya[nQ] bar^iva 
pu0ran patlvrtan * ' 
a.paraTi(?yato vy^va 
‘^rvacaya[nd] astifa 
gpna^ca) drwSafa ru^anifa 

padiyasSa frava;id*^^^ 


by their r. and hv. 

the females conceive young ones, 

they give birtli easily, 

when they have become pregnant 

By their r. and hv, 

they support in the womb 

the embryonic sons 

that they do not die in childbirth 

they make grow the bones, 

the hair, muscles, bowels, 

amas-anddegs, the penes. 


By restoring the 3rd person of the verbs in n b and c, the meter 
becomes right. In the original song, as the contents require, ti must 
have followed 15. St.ii is transposed into the 1st pers., AburaMazdah 
as subject; but for the second verb cod. Lb 5 has the significant variant 
rvat.^acn, ix. rvacayan, a 3.p.plur. A similar relation—as to the contents 
—crises between the verses on the stars, waters and plants in st.53-58 
and st.iq, and one can imagine these stanzas behind 14, as 11 behind 
15. The poem, then, would originally have been much richer than we 
have it in sLt-rp, 


The ever repeated formula aham raya hvamahajla shows that ray and 
hvamah, like on the other hand zavar and ojah, force and power, are 
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essential qualities of )he fravarti. Ti>c adjectives rcvani h^arnahvant 
art standing epithets o£ the star Tiitriya, and transferred from biin to 
Satavesa. Alone, Aw. rayi appears only in hvar yai amrtam 

rem (ace.) arvataspam, probably as a genuine old epithet of the sun, 
hvar x^eta, agreeing with hvarx^etahya amrtahya revahya in YtAfl 
{and y.2,24). Since the adj. revant, too, is mostly jorned with hvarnah- 
vant, the expressions seem to be deris'cd from an old dvatulva rayi 
hvamaha, 

[fi VV.io,ioS, Mithra asks: “To whom shall 1 allot rayasfa hvar- 
nasfa?”; there, "health and wcaUh” stand in parallel with it, and in st. 
tio; “sickness, death and poverty” b oppasilion. It means apparently 
"property and luck ” see under ‘Hvamah.’ In the gathas rai appears 
only once and alone, 43,1: 

"According to (Tby) will give us, (give) cvcryonc—wliom freely 
ruling as He wills the Lord will give it"—^I'hou as Armalii, (give) 
me, the rayo rtii, award of rklics and tlie life in paradiscl" 

The prayer asks for reward in this and the other life, as in many other 
verses, and Wb. translates, to the point: frkotfruv rm, rayi is 

etymologically Lat. r^. But In Vr. 14,27, where Virhragna appears as 
"nar revant,” opposed to the "youth of fifteen” in stay, that means as a 
mature man of 30, in full armor, and in y/.i4,36, an old soldier's spell, 
saying "no man be he ever so revant (Wolff-Bartholomac: nocli so 
prichtig) can hit him’'—since indeed no magnificence or v^'calth can 
be of any lielp—“riches” do not fit at all. The raya—res, there, can be 
nothing but arms, of the “hoplites ” a syn. of zaya, c.g- in ^1^/. 14,9*10. In 
Art^Virmni, 14, the arteStarin (ratfcJta) arc called gvrt’n zyn.*pzV, 
"heroes in armor," apparently equal to nar revant In chapter on 

Brita as physician, the paraSata (txsed as name of the pesdadi dynasty), 
bear the epithet revant, beside “men of property” and others. The P<thl. 
Vid, explains it by “afzarawmand,rich in afzar, resources” almost "in- 
genium,” MP. farak = Arab. hila. hfP. kiirokili uc afzar means “arts 
and sciences,’* a semantic development resembling "rcnim pcfilus" and 
"rerum petit us." In afzar translates Aw, “sura, strong” as epithet 

of Marw. And in p’'iJ.i,i4, q>ithcrs of the Hilmand river, Aw. hetuman- 
tain revan tarn hvamahvantam. Paid, ry'vomd cnH,*vmnd, arc coni' 
rocntcd by ''' cv^^’k mynvg sgsPn, “dutiful and tndu.strious 

pirciuiiciu» p4i4i4^ hofn iKoivr] CD cFunI pm^o- 
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genius (of or in) Sigistan/' Whatever thetr original meaning, this wras 
later the signification of the standing epithets of the fravarti. 

Another significant and odd epithet is rtavan. In the original teitt of 
Y/.13,id—repeated in —rtivan b an adjective to fravartL Bin in 

the interpolated line ig they are rtaunam fravartayo, *'Enanes of the 
rtavan.** In pre-Zoroostrian usage, e,g. as epithet of the archaic dvandva 
miflra-ahura, rtavan refers to rtam in its original sense “bw “ hence 
means **tt>ynl, righteous, just" in the old Biblical connotation. Likewise 
as epidiet of the fravarti; “the Just, loyal fravarti ” a pre-Zoroastrian 
idiom. Zoroaster, by opposing hts notion “dni^s” to the traditional 
riant, made nivan the antonym of dmgvant. In the subsequent Maz- 
dabtn this concept of rtavan took on the connotation “orthodox,” and 
the itaunam fravanayo of the gloss arc the “manes of the orthodox.” 
The small difference in the two all but idenneat lines discloses pre- 
Zoroastrian and posi-Zoroastrian thought. 

Thb phase was not yet reached by Old Persian in 479'78 b,c, as the 
inscr. XerxJ’eriJaw. shows: ^yf.; lyata ahani”' Jliva uta mrta ftivi 
ahani (L54f. has the same in 3rd pers. widi verb bavati). The Altk. 
version, while translating “to be iyata’* by “to sec dumqt ” does not 
translate, but transcribes tlie term rtavan by artawa:*' "Happy 1 want 
to be in life, in death t want to be rtavan!” The wish coircspoiids to 
Zoroaster’s words in y^3,i: "Give me rayo rtiS (in life) and paradise 
(in death) 1 “ or 51,7: "Give me amrtata harvata and laviii uriyutT" 
both dvandvas opposing the wish for this and the yonder world. 

Thcopomp, in Plurarch, Isidc 47, translates this term by cuScu- 
Eudemus of Rhodus'* by pcordpioi, which b an excellent trans¬ 
lation for the OP, connotation, To pa^rdpiay Ln the hereafter corre¬ 
sponds 'Tyata = oX^s” in thb life, a term perfectly rendered by Akk. 
dutmp lumur. Zoroaster himself calb both, the living and the dead, 
rtavan. The dificrence between his and the OP. idiom gives a deep in¬ 
sight; the prophet to whom the victory of hb religion and the "coming 
of the kingdom” arc the same event docs not yet feel as contradictory 

OP. dkuti b an IzitoK rmi^a ipoLcii *1il% tor oStlcr tsmr cai* u iwJuM* 

ipobm ivdtu, dd irjhilu. 

uiufl hire tud iflOKiiilFiff iimdtr in ibf potH'Ttpf oE il7J ■ml 

^ifTvmxdlm Rdiii^ jnfil fiy]rn[A ijbRtii mu UM ioirtahl^ - - - „ In win nrtubjpt 

11 Ik hu dw powtr L I vf him. |ftD. 1 . flivc lAd [dciwl * * ^ - 

d. fA. Mcr]rrC^ Chtftrfi/. 6$, n.^. 
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the two ioitccpts of paisijijT avvay into the beyom! when dying, and of 
a resurrection at the end of the world- And so, ZoraisEcr docs not dk* 
tinguish, as Xerxes docs, between jyata and navan. Escliatology dc- 
velojjs only after the death of the propKct, 

Xentes says “abide in the laws that AliuraMazd^ has given, wonhip 
AhuraNlazdah as Rtam, and ye will be lyata in life, rtavan in dcatJL*’ 
Since this b the reward for a moral life, the word is used with oil the 
ethical value, the implied opposiiion to drugvanC'dro|ana. which Zoro¬ 
aster had [aid into it. But in reserving rtivan for the beyond, OP. fol¬ 
lows the Line indicated by the pre-Zoroasirian usage: rtivan was the 
epithet of the manes, the fravarti, in the popular notion. 

Therewith a few classical passages aic explained. HeJIanicus, Perii\a, 
quoted by Stephanos Byz., »,v. artaia, said: dpraiou? Se ITcpcrot Strirep 
al 'EAAiji'cs row ■raAtuov^ dvfipdt-ov^ ^poKte jraADvcri; “hdroes" in 
the meaning of Lat. “manes.” Herodotus 111,37 Fravardin 

yasht, the magi celebrated on the Skatnandcr before Ilios on the occa¬ 
sion of Xerxes* campaign, ‘'libations to the heroes.*' Stephanos adds: 
‘Hp<iStrro9 apnaTat ftaAet. Otir editions liave: yewc iop 

JlAAoi :rdi^s dpTenfcu fleptrfu. on whom all the other Persians de¬ 
pend. The Greek rendering of rtava(n) by d/troTo* resembles Qesias’ 
Au/Mtatof for darcyavoi < darayavahuL There b no reason to explain, 
with Markwan uce t,66, dpratiK by (fra)v:ifiayo. The Ir. name of tlie 
month ‘fravartinam mahya passed into the Cappadocian calendar as 
A/jrat'tt, Le. the gen. pi, rtaunara, because it vvas the month of die 
rtaunam fravartinam. And Herodotus'Median king Phraortcs=:fravar* 
tiS appears in Ctesias’ Parsondas legend as Aprtuost rtavan. 

Herodotus has .ilso put into his report on ihc military review at 
Doriscus, m -ffi? b-C., two remarks, either quotaiions from Hecatacus 
(shortly before. 500) or his own, “Tlie Mcdcs called themselves 

aptoi," and 65: “The Persians dpmlot,** The first is hbrorical and cor¬ 
rect, Tljc second is corroborated by Hcsydiios: dprntoc ■ of Slirafot irapa 
nepcTBi^. Suraioi is the very old meaning of rtavan, and no inadequate 
translation of the later mazdayasnian meaning. But with Herodotus 
it would already be a religious name for tlie Persians, almost “ortho¬ 
dox,’* and if so, could only he his own remark, since that could not lie 
said before his time. Hesychios has stil]: dprdfev' 01' SiVoku vtto ftdytitv. 
Thb seems to be a Greek plural of ’dprue after MP. artay, arday. 



XXX. ARDVIsCRa anahita 


''Wu Veftell^K du ffiaae tleide?’' 

Au. cattle and alt animals arc. In Old Iranian mode of tbinktng, under 
the protection of Ardvi, the gpddess of celestial waters and fertility. She 
was the "great goddess whose name is Lady," Zoroaster condemned 
and banished her together with Mltlira, Vithragna, Homa and other 
devas. 

Ardvt seems to mean "moist, rooisiurc"; sura is etymologically Kupfq, 
semaniically also Trdrr'ta. The name Artemis is given to her as irdtvio 
dripav in the votive inscriptions of Persepolis, Her standing epithet is 
an^iita, the immaculate, virhence Gr. 'AKain? and her MP, and NP, 
name Nahid. Before Alexander’s time, die Greets identified her with 
Aphrodite UmniL Herodotus gives this name to her as goddess of tlie 
Scolotian Scyths, who associated her under the name ‘Apytftirdtra with 
Apollon 'ymToovpos. The second dement of this name, -siira = icvptov, 
is the same as in Ardvi^surS; tlic first, goito, ts gav^-iiii “cow-pasture,'"* 
Apollo goitosyros is Mhhra vurugavyutiL The language was an Iranian 
dialect. 

Argimpasa: argim- with m < nt before labial, as in Ir. dat.- 
abl.pL -anbyo of the ^nt-stcros. Is a participle. So is 'exam’ in 
f^apiraioi, Henodotus IV, 52 = ipol oSot, discovered by Mark wart 
= Scyth.Oss, afsand < If, spanta, f substituting for 0 because 
of init, labial of the second dement. Tedesco toki me that 
Varg- may be compared to Gr, alk- (altx-) "protect," a roirt 
rcpTCsemed in Skr, The second dement is pasu-: Bu-, pecus; 
hence, argim.pasa < ‘argant.pasu, type fradat.flu, vidat.f 5 u, is a 
surname of Ardvj of the same character as goitosyrios of Mithra. 

Evidently, the ethnic *Apt^<ura'or in Arisicas’ issedonian story is a 
derivative of that surname of the goddess, though Herodotus, iv,i5, 
asserts that it meant "ono^:ycd"t Scyth. arime “one," and spu "eye." 
But arima is Gr, ^pepa’i "(julct," and there b no spu "eye." Anma.spoi 
b stronger hclletiized than argitrupasa: aritna-argim-; the m demands 
following labial, hence spu < psu; arimaspoi<‘ 3 rgimi 5 uya, worship- 

"Vjthraffii who hrMmo puLTimv^tu nin (or feinliEci wjtti) hv;iiiuh 

uptm diff (or ihc cow^owiKn* 
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pers of *3rgiEn,|>a$u, hence thdr sanctity; the is expressed in 
5,89: “througli me pasu-siora, small and large cattle find their sustenance 
all over the cartii,” and by Ar 6 vi% epithet “vandwairaSana, increasing 
the herds ” In the Demeter hymn: ^ ^pj 3 a Ttdviy 

eWii'. 

To the Scydiian ArdvT-Argimpasa the Greeks substituted their “Tau- 
rian Artcniis** of the Orestes- 1 phigeneia legend, and this goddess again 
was identified with the Hittitc motlicr-goddess of Komana in Pontus 
and in Cappadocia; at a bter period the Iranian goddess was also iden- 
tified with the goddess of Ekclcac-Akiliiicne, the Armenian region of 
Erzinjan^ called ’Ar'olrte X‘^P°^ a statue of solid gold;, holo- 

spyratoSj stood in a tempk, carried off by Roman soldiers during An- 
tonius' Partliian campaign, Pliny nm. xxxiiiJla-83. Erzinjan is Old Arm. 
erez “stony/' an assimilation of the older LJrartacan name preserved in 
Ptolemy’s op<7-t} in opirffir^ (cfxLx better: dpotnjJTj), in Procopius, d< 
aeiiif, iftpovpiov ’Opocnjiwi/, near south of SdruXa, ix. Arm. satal, inod- 
Sadagh. The annals of TiglaihPileser I. year 2, render the Urart, name 
by urusu in fiaria, and the SunaSJura-lreaty by (Hin,) uruIJa in 
3 highly important fixed point for the historical geography of Asia 
Minor in the second millennium. 

The amalgamation one observes here of the Iranian AnShita with old 
Anatolian goddesses has its parallel in Susa and Bahylon, where she 
became one witlt Mahhunte, Istar and Nanna. 

The Ardvi yasht is an extensive one, but is in a bad shape and its 
redaction was inietior to yasiu like that of Mithra or Vrthragna ftoiti 
the beginning. The interest concentrates on the old fragments it con¬ 
tains. 

The goddess lias no earthly homci in si.3, the btroduction, she 
“flows down from mount Hukarya to the ocean Vurukrtam/’ and in 
st.S5, the conclusion—both belonging to the same bic redaction—she 
“comes from the scars there above down to this earth " Her yasht con¬ 
tains more quotations from the epic than most others, and the form is 
always a prayer of iJic heroes at their proper place. Thus, yr,5 contains 
the most complete topography of the epopee, but that, of course, creates 
no connection of ihc goddess with one of the places of the heroes. To 
infer, as Nyberg docs, that one of these localities was the "home of 
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the cult of Ardvi’* ami the place “where VV.5 was composed” reveals a 
total miscoitiprehcnsiQn. llte goddess is ubiquitous. 

In yt.5^8-35, quotation from the Breton a myth of the cpk, the place 
of the adversary, A^iDahaka, is called bawroil, in winch Darmesteter 
already recognized Babylon- Mcillet calls this equation “evident,” see 
under ‘Aneran-Turan,’ Nybcrg, on ihe contrary, speaks of tlie "ver- 
mdntlichcErwahnung von Babyltm" and translates bawmil by "Bibcr- 
Land, beaver country"; 322: “Varana [of the VidceJa^l lag gegen das 
Bihcrhmd hin, wo AziDahalca zu Ha use war, folglich im Flussgebiet 
dcs faxarlcs, weil der Bihcr dcr Ardvi htilig war.” She wore a beaver 
fur, that is all* The argument has not cs'Cn die value of Markwart’s 
attempt—5CC under ‘Sranv^*—to identify Ranlia and "Wolga-Tu, 
because the kara fish lived in it, perhaps the sturgeon. Were there 
beavers m the faxartes and only tliere? Caviar and furs arc no instru¬ 
ments for solving geographical problems. "Beaver country** would be 
bawranam dahyul; bawrttiS (liahyuS) would be “she-bcaver country." 
"\\'irbciituJen uns also jetzt Im aussersten Osten vom kaniseben Stand- 
punk t aus*'r no, in Babylon. On this "shc-hcaverdand" he bases the 
theory diat Vr.^ *'in alien wesentiicheti Tcilcn dem ostlicheu Zoroas- 
trismus angehort und vor dcr AuswanJcruiig dcs Zoroastrismus nach 
Raga und vor dcr Acliacmcnidcnzch entstanden isr.*' 

Babel and beaver are entirely iusiguificant for judging the age and 
place of the yasht: the name has nothing to do with the Awesta, but 
was A£iDahaka*s place in the cpict he represents the Babylonian empire 
at the dine of the franian immigration. That which compels us to date 
not only a redaction but the first composition of the main parts of yr.5 
in the later phase of the Achacmenian period is the language and the 
picture of the civilization which just this yasht clearly fcvcals.* 

There arc two contradictory passages in which the goddess is pre¬ 
sented driving in her chariot. 



whose [chariot is pulled by] 


four drawing [aiuim]s| 
white ones, all of one color, 
of one strain — 


speta vUpa hama.gonaho 
hama.nafcni - - - 


iJtT diKiuicdi di^re m rhi itj, and i jo» fTpicil Ajinr- 

msiuaii perii^L 
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Meter and grammar arc deficient and wiiat fqjlowi ia totally deca¬ 
dent, If bama.nifcni and die following words brzanta tarv'ayanta arc, 
as it looks, duals, “four" anisi be wrong. Against Lonuncl'a "gleich 
schncir I consider hatnanafeni as syn. of hamaiari Barthojomae re¬ 
marked: “nom-dual, Ncubddixng zum fem.stamm wic zarncnl in 
127; der dual, den auch die betden falgcnden Wdrter zeigcri, passr al- 
Icidings niebt." “Ncubildungcn" are out of question; when these verses 
were put into the yasht, the language was dying or dead. The form 
recalls the fcm. patron, adjectives in *ani, -eni. 


St.120: 

yahya ar£ann 

vato varo meyo flanhul 
yahya avavat *£enanam 
nava sauil hazahraniJa 


whose (arc) four male (animals) 
wind, rain, clouds, hail, 
wliose (arc) so many weapons, 
nine hundred and a thousand. 


Glosses, interpolated to give the verses a mazdayasnian coloring, arc 
easily detected: ‘‘AhuraMazdah fabricated for her (the four animals)'' 
atjd “Always, o Zoroaster, they mate rain for me, AhuraMazdih " 
Hartholomae, who look them as authentic, was forced to interpret the 
common avavat (with gen.) “tanturo,” as an exceptional augment pret. 
of Vbav-. The text has “hena," in d, a Iiapax, certainly not to be 
maintained by adducing Gr. but a simple fault fur 'zena; the 
“hail'Stoncs” especially arc the '*weapons,'* of which 1,900 arc lying ott 
the chariot: the number means in&otte, cf. stj|, where the Pithl. transl. 
converts the '‘40 days' marchca,” extent of the seas, into 1,900 parasangs, 
lx>th "inJtnite,” arSano, here, contradicts the fem- hamanafeni in 13, 
but there is nothing to show which of the two has more autliority, 
llie animals must not of necessity be horses. In much later pictures* the 
sun has a team of four yellow stalUons, the moon of two while cows. 
The distinction U certainly not a late notion. 

St.ii; 


yo purvo vartam vazate 

an^nl dra^tc vartahe 
alunya varte vazamaa 

counting the men, 
bring me offerings 


Who (iiom.sg.ro,) first (m.) 

drives the chariot 
gripes the bridles of the chariot, 
upon? this chariot* driving (f.) 

thinking thus: who will praise me, 
s 

I 
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The passage is imgrammackal. From the misc. yo purvo one may 
infer that Analiita, tike all had a charioteer. The rcpctidoji of 
vartaiEHvartahe-v^c is bad, and i! an^l means “brldlc”"Which be¬ 
longs to the animals, not to the chariot—the second vaitahe is a fault. 


5t.i26-t29 give an entirely di^crent description of the goddess, and 
long since it has been presumed to be die description of a statue.* The 
fir^ line, which was not acotratcly translated, raises this beyond doubt. 
The stanzas differ from those quoted, because they do not describe an 
imaginary picture of the living goddess on her chariot, but ber statue 
in a temple. Berossos records that statues of Anihiti were erected under 
Artaaerxes U in the temples of all provincial capitals, and eke verses 
with their bad grammar and meter may w^cU belong to that time, la 
the background of the Taq 1 Bustan, in the lytnpan, is such a statue, 
over la feet high, and not only do the verses fit diis statue, but the statue 
elucidates some dark points in the verses. Therefore, though created 
not before the beginning of the 7th century' aj>,, the statue can be used 
as substitute for old statues lost.* 


ia6: ya hiltate fraveSanma 
ardvi sura an^ita 
kanino krpa sriraya 
aj.a[nayi hirroSaya 
usk^ yasiaya 'brza^ya 
rcvai f i^ram a^iayi 
frazusam a 5 kani 'vahana 
puru.paxsLain zaranenam 
117; ,l»8a ya^ajngm* barsma.- 
zasta 

fra goslwara sispimna 
£af 7 ru.karana zaraneni 
minum barat huvazata 
ardvi sura anahita 
upa tam sriram manMrJm 


she is standing there perceptible 
Ardvi, the lady, immaculate, 
in the shape of a fair maiden 
vcry-stiung, well-built, 
high-girded, tall, 
noble of rich house 
wrapped in a precious cloak 
finely-woven, golden, 
hydiia and barsotan tn hand, 

making scintillate her ear-drops, 
square crystals mounted in gold 
wears the right-noble 
Ardvi,,, 

round her pretty neck. 


■ AIrcjdr in 1856, WiAdlKEuTunnH Dit ffttnuiu Abhillf. 9 

d i itiiur d Hinui, dirw dmcj (iff iTK, bren founJ m Sum. 
ii od Id haA 1 4ijitK d fill iHtfEEEt, thr. -htjlmiiiijrTikai statue d Amttii 

m Eiripiiiift. itfltuEi d Utoeik^ d liic Fitriliiaci pDind. d^rcffd it ^lumt MiliJnlr 

Tc^ioa, IB Anr^ Snail* O/I RMit^f IF, 1940, fig, 4&-4I, 
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hi he maSyam niyazata 
hukrfti fStana 
ya^afa ahin nivazana 
laS: upad pusaiD bandayaca 

ardvi $ura an^UI 
satastrahlcn zarancium 
aJta.koSdam ra^aJearyam 
draflakavatlm sriratn 
an u.p J ^atim h Liknam 
IZ9: bawrini vastrl vahata 
ardvi aura auabita 
ft-isatanam *bawrmam 
^aiUTziaauatam - - 
ya^a.krtam tfwaritai zriinc 


she tightenj her middle 
that her breasts be well-farmed, 
that they be iavdy, 

On the head she ha$ bound a dia¬ 
dem 

Ardvi... 

with a hundred stzn, c£ gold, 
with eight curves, chariot-shaped, 
with scarfs, a pretry one, 
with a roll around, w'dl-wrought, 
A garment of beaver skins 
Ardvi - -. has put on, 
of thrcc 4 mndrcd shc-bcavers, 
that have dropped four times - - 
properly prepared at the right sea¬ 


son, 

farma venanto brazanta the skins shine upon tire onlooker 

"frana rzatam zaranyam (like) sheer gold and silver. 

In 5,18, Visatarus legend, the verses ia6b-f arc repeated, with the verb 
upatafat,” and then 


zamya 6 ( 9 m patilmuxta wearing gtdden boots, 

ya vispLpisa bomiya shining in all colors. 


In the Pana-legend, 5,18, too, where an appearance of Ardvi (instead 
of USa) is wrongly inicrpolaied, izfic-f arc repeated and after them 

nizanga d^ra patismu^ta wearing boots covering the ankles 

zaranyarvixKiia bamiya with golden laces, dibiing. 

The shoes were originally pan of the description of the statue. Perhaps 
also sLy: 


srira va ahao bazava 
anda aspa.stavyabl^ 

fra srTra zusa sispata 
arvari hazU-stavyahi 


pretty were her arius, 
the white ones, stronger than a 
horse, 

[something like: with precious 
bracelets ...] 


I Insert here description of the dcua which meets the 
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fnTrhfiil afttr dcadu because It is so closely related vvith the descrlpttan 
of Aitlvlj chat the vaxionts of the texts allow mutual corrections; 


tn the shape oE a fair maiden, 
a queejily, white-artoed, 
very-strong, well-built, 
adult, tall 

with straight breast, beautiful 
body, 

noble, of rich extraction, 
fifteen years of age for her stature, 
of such beaudful shape 
as the most beautiful of cteanues— 


kanino krpa srlraya 
X^ui^^iiiya aruia.haxvo 
[al.]amaya huroSaya 
uz^rsiaya brza^ip 


rSvaJsniyi srotatiuvo 


aaataya rcvas.cidraya 
pan^adasaya roSelva 
krpa avavato sraya 
yatfa daman srailtaiS - - 


The most beaudful of creatures means the sun, and one may add 
“huno" in the last line, as in yr,Ki,i43. One sees that Anihtta, too, is 
described as the ideal type of the girl of fifteen years, in analogy to 
Vithragna as youth of fifteen years. Grammar and meter ate bad, but 
were so from the begin tiing; the verses were composed at a time when 
the aulliors no longer mastered the language. One must not try to 
correct them- 

To sLiafi: fra.ve8amna (or -vlS*), Baitholomae “die icutner 
wahrzunchmen tst,“ Lommcl “zu crscheincn pflegt,” both tak^ 
ing su- in auxiliary function. The MP. auxiliary originated 
from a similar use of sta*, but it is auxiliary only w'iih the past 
part* Nowhere is a god '‘always visible" nor did any one “use 
to appear" rcgubrly, bUtaic means “she is standing (there)," 
and fraveSamna ’“visible and palpable," namely as statue in the 
temple; cf. the usage of 'viSamna, venamna. 

uskat y^til, cf. brzi.yasta as epithet of the fravard, corre¬ 
sponds to Gr, Insicad of the incomprehensible 

rzvatfyo in ri6 and 64, HadJSJ, lias the clear brzaflyL Instead 
of revar Jiflram it has rcvas.£iflray 5 . Banholomae and Lominel 
regard rrt'at £idram a$ parenthesis, badly fitting the ^■e^se; it 
might be an ace. of relation; at any rate it is no real old lan^ 
guage. Tlie following vahanam is rather a wrong case of the 
participle than an “absolutivum." 

With puru.pa^^ta Bartholumac compared MHG. -vah, "vicl- 
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gcfailtt," while he ascribed zaranya.pa>(£ta.^S3, adp to gatu 
"kline/' to V pas-. Lommcl iransiatcs “rekh gestickt,” as if read¬ 
ing -piSta. These furtiitures arc “overhud^" cf. or “in¬ 

laid*" with gold, cf. liters! in ccram pangere. *‘afsman, rope, 
chain,*' to is also the warp of tlic loom, and {>uru.paxiita 

is probably what later is called **ha2irhaf, woven with a thou¬ 
sand (colors, or threads),*’ It stands beside zaranena like Gr. 
tretrXos' '^pxwtov frttjiiirci£KiX0i’ in the Aphrodite hymn, see 
below, 

aSka describes the cut, not the materM of an overcoat, 
whether just “cloak” is doubtful. According 10 MV.92, one can 
svear it aSaram or uparam, that is “with the lining outwards or 
inwards,” That makes one think of a fur coat, yet it cannot be 
the saTiTe as the bawritu vastri, separated from it in 129. 

To 127: Tlie ol. has JjaSa yatfajn^m', P13 bata yadam^tn, 

Jio bat yai?a.m^m, LiS baSa yaflnuini. The corrupt spelling re¬ 
sembles that of daryoaxpo-nian in Vi. 13,29 for 'daryaamano, 
and niiflrd.adjat)hd in 10,104 for *mii?'ra.|ano.* There is one 
syllable too many and the copyists did not understand the text, 
m^m is apparently an attempt at correcting an acc.m, into an 
accdem„ b'tytm**; cf, yr.9,3T; buniaya vrdakan^ifa instead of 
the dvundva humayc ‘\^danakcfa, and here something similar 
may be the reason. But since the words “round her neck" in f 
make the only verb “barat, she wears,” in d, unfit for the objects 
in a-b, these lines can, only contain appositions in the nomtna- 
tive, like "barsmajiasta, no accusative. The whole overhanging 
syllable -m^m must Ik eliminated; only b’tyt remains and 
must be somethuig analogous to **barsma,2asta, batsman in 
hand.” This word nowhere appears alone; in Y,fi2,i people 
pray to Atar ’‘csmajtasta, barsmajtasta, gojtasm, havana.zasta, 
fire-wood, barsroan, milk, mortar In hand,” eqnally in t^rd.3,1 
when praying 10 Mithra. On the sculpture of Ardashtr 11 at 
the side of the 'Hiq i Bustan, Mithra holds the barsman; the 
statue of AnahitI in tlte holds the hydrb as her attribute. 

• JJlaritKktgmJC* WA. paiiu For Thw^ wpnl JiaL-l fot the iHIt, MTi.iTiqm iji a fiii«n 

ititftiyirf,'* (<W twtlv Ea#c*- u^tc ca UiP ^4^4 (will, IhU hc) 

btmnan m 6ct MmhI** Uuiutich mcIi'ii 
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On the gold sheets of the Oxus treasure, of the Median epoch, 
several figures arc depicted with bar&man and hydro or phialc, 
jug or cup in band. Among the defects of the treasuic is a golden 
bydria for Itbatiom of the Adoemcnian epoch; fram a similar 
piece in stiver comes the fragmcni with the Inscription of 
Xerxes, AUpJnschr, n'‘i9. Flat Uhation cups an; more numer¬ 
ous ; the inscrjption of Artaxerxes I, Altpjnschf, 0*23, on one 
of them, calls tJicm batugara, see under ‘Homa.* Athenacus 
x],27 quotes from a letter of Alexander ^jSttTidxiot of gold and 
silver,'’ and explains ^art^un* • irepa-tKi} St rj ^dXij jSarniKff^ 
Op. *batiyaka lives in NP. badiyah, which glossaries explain by 
plyalah, i,e. *patIgMa (- gara),as Bcnvenisie has shown b JAs. 
1936, 233. *bluyaka would be a’rvK, and so b'tvt must be 
emended. The archetype had b'tyk bxsmzst, i,c. batlyaka bar$- 
mazasta, with ellipsis of zasta after the first word: “bydria (or 
phmic) and barstnan in hand." 

frasispimna: In yr.17,10, the ladies of the house arc awaiting 
their husband, sitting on the well upholstered klincs 

inrzy'umna ankupislmni fra gu^awara sispimna 
(cadrukarana) minuila zaranya.pisi 

[FA 1617 derives the signification “prunkend zur Schau tra- 
gen” for frasispimna from sispimna in yM7,io: "the river Hetu- 
mant spetimi varmis sisplmoo, weissc Wogen auEschwellcnd," 
to Skr. Iva- "to swell." Etymology and signlEcation are very 
doubtful, cf. *'spayafira’* under ‘Astronomy,'* 

In Yt.17,10, niinu Is not (an acc. dual, but the first ele¬ 
ment of a compound "minu(pisi) zaranya.pisi, adorned with 
minu and gold," the some case as 'batlyako borsma.zasta. Some 
Mss. have menu, cf. mcna.x^n, name of a mountain “crystal- 
source," NP. Arab, "mini, crystal, gb&s. enamel,*' and the topic 
name Minab, crystal-water- ta^nikarana spoils the meter in 
17,10 and is probably borrowc<l from 5,127* where it seems to 
signify the square shape of the mounted jewels, the usual shape 
of semi-precious stones and the oldest of jewels. 

• tIerKf nifod obl«nBfii, hm hb Tin <ll lyt wordi dErivnJ “Ved VIr. HS-^ Gf. kit- 

ia I to ^u£Kia. 
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niv22ana: varJ. navaaana/ij navazate, ncvajate, all one syl¬ 
labic ovcrbppmg; perhaps, with v tnlsplaccti, tiic Olr. form of 
MP.NP. iiazulc=Gr. an-aXi$¥. 

To TzS: pusa: Hiibschniann, Arm-Grarom. 232: “Ann. psah, 
Kranz, Diatiem, Krone, als Verb ^kranzen-'" Hertd, 

Skgefi. 46: “Hitaspa 'mit goldcncm Helmbiuch,’ pusa:=iOl. 
puccha ‘Sebweif; ‘Utadcra’ ctiibchrt dcr Begriindung.” Tlie 
“Begrundung" for dia-dema is the verb bandaya, which deter¬ 
mines pusa as an awidana; one docs not w'ind around one's head 
the crest of a hcLmctj besides, crests were never worn in Iran, 
are compaiaitvcly late and conjidcicd to be a Carian inventbn. 

On tlic otiicr band, “Schweif' may mean any kind of trailing 
scarf. The Frhg£v, is right in explaining pusa by apamr, NP. 
afsar “crown,” 

satastraha means jewels like the scrip of stars under the crene- 
lations of Darius’ crown in his Behisnin sculpture, aSta.koida 
raffa-karya; BartJiolomae, ZAirWb, 12,5 compared Ir. kozda and 
or, coda, cuda “toms, cousslnct" of tiles, and cuda “fringe" or 
“chignon”; he does not mention NP. koi, koz “curved.'' alta.- 
koi^-da, “ciglit times curved,” especially along with ra^akarya, 
at once evokes the picture of Analiita’s crown in the T^q i Bits- 
tan. H. Junker' reached the materially right translation "hfaucr- 
krone, tiirreted crown” in a way which does not convince me. 
Heuzey, Origin^f de I'art 379ff,, deals with a type of chariot of 
lugh antiquity, die front-wall or shield of which is shaped like 
two half-battlcmcnis with the crenelle in the middle: ■ 

This form persisted down to the Arsacid period, cf. F. Cuinoiit, 
Fouillcs ie tiitra-^UTopQs pl.]xxviLL And diis is the very ,shai>c 
of the chess figure, called ratha, chariot, in Skr., our "knight, 

TaflcJtar:”* n a . The crown of Anahita in the i 

Bustan consists of eight such units: asta.kozda rafJa.karya. 

draflakavant 'Vith scarfs, ribbons,” ‘anupitfwani (codd. anu- 

^ 1 by mcsni 1^. ""Mj.n.Tuii. orrdll^ MF. Fcyhgrf, 

FfalTv" m Mux™ by Eai3*Tr^ I < palitiiMn" 

tfi be 1 nrf WJUtCitttk Wj^cdShifb:," 

Ck. 1C Wilkinicui, CktMMn tad Cktif, Mrtf. Mui, Bull, Miy i943r 
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poi^^want), Wh.'. firota 'anu.pctu, "rings cnii^ng gcticnclc KoR- 
vcxitat ” would be a lower torus of the crown<" 

In 139 a gloss is added after daturjsizanatam: "yat astj bawrU 
sraiSiii ya^a yat asti gouatama bawris bavait upapo-'* The text 
1$ ss clow to being metrical iliai it must eontiin a small fault, 
probably in the words ya^a yai. Meaning: the shc-bcaver is at 
her prettiest, that mcani sfic is the luiiricst, when she goes into 
the water. The last two lines may also be an addition: frana, 
ie. PAN,is citber prna or frana (in zastairana-tnasah, as much, 
as 3 handful). The sentence seems to express; the skins 
as if they were sheer gold and silver. 

More notable even than tbc rclanon of the song of ^^,5 to the statue 
in the Taq 1 Bustin, which was not snggcstetl by that poem but is the 
result of a sculptural tradition of more than a thousand years, is the 
similarity of iliis dcscripticm uf Analvita with that of Aphrodite m die 
Homeric hymn, where she visits Anchiscs: 

(86) vijrkov yap tfi/rro ^ftfivonpav TTVfMi ftvyrfs 

(89) KaXov jfpfScreitJV ' wy Sc 

(90) CTT^Bftrtv dn-oXotenp iSctr^cu 

(%) €?}(« S* eisfi'ywi^trrii? iXiicae rt ^oeu’de' 

(88) opixoi drraA^ rreptifaXXeee 

She, too, wears a ’‘golden’* peplos in all hues, aSkam purupaxStam 
zaranenam, which shines like hre; radiant earrings, chalice-shaped, 
goJawara; turned torques for fibulae.') upon the soft breasts, anku,- 
pLslmnl and fStana navazanaf. The Homeric hymn may be a hundred 
years older than the one in Y/.s, and In both old formulae arc pre¬ 
served. 

As "mistress of tile animals’' Ardvl is described to S1J9: "Through 
me, Ardvi, they find their sustenance al) over the earth, pasu-stora, 
small and large cattle, and tie two-legged man: I protect all good 
creatures, as it were, like pasura pasuvastram." The verses ,ire a late 
passage, but the notion is old: in Greece it is the role of Artemis and 

tlinli V'jtt-j but petifort ti to VtpS- '“m mpr 4iur/ 

iPtsn «n« (Nxto- Hr Vtpl(S')- iiad 

m wnuld tMpnt Baa^peCiJ;* tn V|ifii<yj% itcNiiEthing u wmag. 
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of “Gaia, the mother of all/' an<i the ScythLin name of the goddess, 
argimpasa expresses the same. 

WP. separates pasuvasCra *'cattlc-sl»cd’' from a second word meaning 
the “sheep’s coat,” a separation partly based ii(>on a wrong concept of 
flu-, sec Ouyo under 'Harvatai.* V^EXu-, “fett macheo and the deriva¬ 
tions attributed to it, fall away. There is only fSuyant, fsonl and pasu: 
flu, and this 5 ast has still, as in other IE- languages, the meaning “wool- 
beast.*' St-Bp says: “f protect the animals as its woollen coat protects 
the sheep,’* and the mediocre poet thinks his metaphor to be so daring 
that he adds most prosaically *‘so to say.'* 

^-45-9- pasul vtran ahinakan fradaflai a 

“Pour racroisstroent des nos hommes ct irnonpcaux'’ is the old 
dvandva pccudes virosque in Ovid, Umbr. vciropequo, c£. Benveniste, 
BS05 vm, and Itifjztf, 46. It comprises all canlc, hut tlic proper acccpiion 
is "sheep.'* One reads often—-in respect to asp u mart—the Persians had 
kept liorses in higher esteem ihan men. If so, the Romans would has'c 
valued sheep higher. Only amoiig Arabs have I met with sucli an atti¬ 
tude: "al-I^adidiadj imported, from Sind, ten tliousands of buffaloes 
with their Zutt" as unavoidable appendages, asp u mart means men 
and horse, the army. Cf. the Egyptian style, in the letters of Amcfio- 
phis III to Kadalman-Harbat or of Surnaburial to Amcnophis IV:’* 
“May you, your house, your wives, your children, your great ones, your 
horses, your chariots go on very well!*’ Tlic last two are ilie cavalry 
and the chariof-warriors, the army. In asp u mart, or OP. huvaspa 
humaniya, asp and huvaspa precede because of the okl dvandvi rule: 
the shorter word, and if the number is equal, the one with initial vowel 
comes first. 

The other dvandva, fSoni van^c, thus in tlie Yama myth VV.9,9-10, 
is TT^v and dyeXrj, pecus ct armentum, also in Yr.5^J9 ( = 
cussed under 'Yama xiem.' 

Tribes pursuing cattle-breeding on a large scale are necessarily 
nomads who themselves have no bouses but merely tents, MP. viyon.- 
manisn, Arab, bait sha'r, ■ hair-house." The more so the herds, counting 
by ten thousands, are in the open, at the best in pens. The Assyrians 
speak of numbers like 201,41)0 oxen, 800,000 sheep carried away* and 
Sargon calls the hurdle of horses ‘‘tarbas sisc, corraU*'; raba|u is also 

^ KjuvinzRw 85. 
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the tenn for keeping wild beasts In preserves for htinting. A word as 
old as pasiJhasta < ‘pasusasta, to Vbad-, *scd-, can only mean “pen," 
not “s^lc;’ OP, 4 ada < ‘'riaiada, a stud where stallions arc kept, 
IS a corral, neither a stable, nor a “Mannerhort," as Oppert, Justi, Foy 
and Andreas translated it. 

The fact that people in villages and towns kepi a number of beasts 
in stables is no contradiction. says, referring to Yama’s var, 

“make a dwelling for men, a gavayana, stable for cattle." And in Vid, 
14,14 “house for cows" is a c?ow*shcd. But that is valid for townsmen 
and farmers only, not for catde-breeders. 

In the gatlias anti in YJIaft, appears, four tiroes, a strange Itxtking 
word fsaratu, fern,, Wk: “VergeUung, Bclohnung in cschatotogischein 
Sinne"; Hcrtcl recognized it as a bad spelling. In y,55,r2, valiu manaha 
/saratum*, he takes it as four-syllabic, in ¥.51,4, kutfra irois I ,fsaratu5* 
as trisyllabic, eliminating the dispensable postp, a; and thus he arrives 
at the reading pasua^aiu or pasurCa)tiil. But Bu.r3iul, fsu,ratum would 
suffice/^ In the interpretation “Aiisstrahlung dcs Vichs (aus dem Lichl- 
h imm eiy I am glad to be at variance, ratu b the term, for seasons; one 
of them, the aya^^rima fraj'veStriina, has the cpilbct vr 5 ojJir 3 ta,** Pahl. 
transl. “kc vuln hiliinih patii andar ayct, time of the admissura aric* 
turn," *p3su.ratu or 'Bu.raiu, likewise, means a "shccp^pcrlod," but not 
that of the ram’s leap, but the "lambing time"; die lambs arc usually 
born early In March, 'fimratu is an “esdtatologicai rewarJ.'* 

but “fertility of the sheep." In Y.ii,i2 Zoroaster prays: “As Armaii 
grant tavUim, vigor, as spanta give zavah, force, as rta give hazah, 
power [the three words for 'force' need investigation], as vahu manah 
give Kuratn, fertility of cattle ” In YJiaft. 59,5 vahvyi ‘fiuratavo stands 
beside vahvya armaloiS, agricuUura, 

The obscure epithet of Dnivaspa, "fsontmrza’*—either Bu.niinrza or 
f3oni.mrza—seems also to refer to 6 xtio.i^/mTZr, malidan b “coire ; 
the deity may influence it as besaza, physician, or as god of horse- 
breeding. 

noil payo Ruta zoSre noil pul zotfre* Frhg.it/A^ spclk 
bur arrxjngcs h under initliii f* tranilatc^r “nicht darf man 

** Cf- Ukc paella ifinnh^iFImiaj ttw T*raflira comiptpd i/wm tUFi pam fl 

{m iim.} in yfKicT ‘tinn 

in 14 , I IN, 
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(vom dcm Rind) die Mildi, dcit Kasc (PahLtransl. panir) bei detn 
(libation) vcrvfcndcn, nicht daa Plclsch (gaul) *. ” note: “wobl 
cine in den Text gtratcnc Glossc, imn vcrlangtc sotist noit var Buia." 
Meat docs not at aU belong to a libation. gauS means '‘cow" in contra¬ 
distinction to “sheep”; no noil is missing, but payo refers to both; 
cheese is not ojcntioncd: '‘neither cow milk nor sheep tEulk,” 

Thus we have discovered a number of terms which show that the 
shcep-breedmg of the nomadic tribes was just as important as their 
cattle-breeding. 

Where the tlireaicning “winlccs" arc announced, Vid^i says (cf. 
2,22 under ‘Yama Only one third of all living beings will be 

saved: 

yarca ahat ^wiyanstameSu asah^ 
yath (ahat) badiniiiva (pati) garinam 
yatfa )anfnu 3 va ravanam 
[u]paxtuincSu iimaneSu 

PaAiyid.: "of the gospand shall perish <i) cnic be Iiast pa byinkyniJ 
3.i jakan (figon SpShan); (a) pa balcn apar garan (^igon parsco); 
(3) a5 an 2ufr rostak (cig5n ctahistan, var, L erlstan, read craglsian= 
’Iraq); (4) an c knl' rn'o'-” 

Only 2 and 5 arc dear; "of that which is on the heights of the tnoiin- 
lains and which is in the depth of the valleys,” verses borrowed from 
Y.10,17, see under ‘Hoim.’ One cannot even say whether point 4 is 
independent, whether it qualifies the three foregoing points or only 
the third." 

In (l) "places” arc described by the super!, of f>vviyant. Pa hi, transk 
hymkyn. example "like Isfahan " bimk^ means "anguishing, terrify- 
big" while Isfahan is esteemed as the most beautiful part of Iran; 
"Bu$f t jihaa, half the world." "Terrible' as opp, to "mouatains and 
valleys" is just as impossible as Isfahan as example for a "terrible" 
country, 

Bartholomac, tVi. 794 t gave a wrong start by attributing to 
VOwi- the signification ‘Turcht crweckcti," and mote so to 

m i1k fttnwnMia lijiim: ''0 araii eniMiiTguidf, wt» tdr (hu> 
Mn'iw in wyVn. deKfts, dt* Icvl’n “nJ dr’n, p!iin», nwroiw »iul valten." 
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^wayah- and i^wiya "Schrcckais, gtfahr" (see under ‘Miihra*), 
^iyanstama "'dcr schrccklidutc,** In Wb,"j^ he aimotata: *^3 
lind die chcaen Sand-und Saiwusten im Gegensatz zu den 
Bergen und Thalcrii getneintalthough quoting there the 
example Isfahan. Yf. 10,23: “you bring ^iyam avi hvepa^yas.- 
canuvo, to the very body of the midraJni;^^' demands some¬ 
thing very definite, nor a vague “Gefahr.” ^wiya is “anguish, 
angustiac,” in this case “tightness of breatb”“(opp. hvaffra, good 
brcatliing), ^fwi- in general is “being in a tight, In straits, com¬ 
pressed. expressed, thronged,'* cf. Germ, “bedrangt, Bedratignls, 
Gedrange.” in Yr,ro,23 and 37 ^wiya forms pair svith aSi, as 
does dveda in y.52,16 and 48,9: yahya ma aPti dvefla, Banholo- 
mac; “cuius me (mihi) pernicies minatio (-minax esc)’*; Ben- 
veniste, Infjte. 15: "dont la destruction me menace" “pemicies” 
is a doubtftil translation of a^i, rather “pain." Bartholomac 
compared Seipdc, Sctfiiu. At any rate, thviya and dveffii are 
synonyms, cf, Y-a9,5: yat mazdam dvadi Erasabyo, “mit Bitten 
bedi^gco,” evidendy related todvcdl Kertel, though mistaken 
in reading dabiyim for ^wlyam, was right in regarding its ^I'w- 
a$ c,xcepibnal spelling for dv-; the rare word was confounded 
with dwi'iflweSah. dve^a, otherwise imcounccted, belongs to 
Vdvh < fhvi-.Tlic proof is ^iyansi^w-iyanstama, i.c, 'dviyan- 
staraa asah as opposite to mountains and valleys where men and 
beasts live far apart, arc die "most crowded, populated asah, 
towns," and the example Isfahan is right. At the time of the 
commentary, after Shahpuhr II and not later than Xusrau I, 
Isfahan was the largest town of Iran. 

'upaxruma; text paxruma, one syllable shon, belongs to 
Xruma in yr.10,8 "earth, soil"; adj. fhere and in Yi, 

13 j 38 j “sandy, stony," see Under 'Mithra.* upa.xruma "on the 
soil" Tlic Pahl. iranslatioi^ knt' rather titan kvi*, krr'' m'n', 
is not dear, but the loc. nman^u seems to refer to 

garinam and ravanam, parallel to ^wiyanstamefu asaham. 

YJiaft. 39,r: '‘We bring offerings for our souls and those of the pasii- 
kanam yoi na JiJisatiti," and 39,2: "for the souls of the datikanlm 
aSyuttlm." Whether jijisaflti belongs to Vji- *‘to live" as Paid, and Skr. 
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transl. take or to the else unattested Vgay-, Jt* “to ootinslii refresh/' 
Wb,, it mcaos “that arc our sustenance,*' htting “aSyu, useful." pasuka, 
though used here in a wider sense, means originally '‘sheep." Mutton 
was an important part of animal food. Wb. defines daiik^ dcriv. of 
dant- “tooth/' as “wiJdcs, nicht domcschdcttcs Tier.” The prayers of' 
fered to thch souls and their "usefulness’* restricts the meaning to 
“aninials hunted for food”; GrSdh. calls the hare “ratii, chief* of the 
datika. ThU cannot mean “carnivorous/* but, as in Islam, the permis' 
sion to cat may have been bound to the shape of the teeth. Often the 
“five kinds of pasuka anti datika” or “gaul panfahyayi” are menrioned, 
to which prayers, zoflra and barsman are offered. Tliis rules out all 
really wild animals of prey. Occasionally they arc specified: upapa, 
upasma, frafirjat, ravascarat and fahrahak, living in water, on land, 
winged creatures, those living in (or by) ravah, and those following 
2ahra. (4) and (5), in fact, specify ( 5 ), and the only thing common 
to them would be that it was permissible to cat them. 

In yr.8,4fl, a bad imitation of the poem discussed under TiStriya/ 
this pentad is inadequately added to "yina vispe patiimarantc—aSarl 
sme upari zme, all that arc under and above the earth." In fact, the 
pentad itself is a triad to wtiidi a pair has been subsequently added,’* 
and the original triad b the one familiar to every language. Gcn:f.^i 
“fish in the sea, birds under the sky, beasts on earth ” Much deeper in 
Ariscotcles, de mittido viy|Oit rd re iypin, jfo* ifftepa rd re 

<V depi Kcti ftrl yi}^ ttai & v£ort 0 o(rK 6 fiBfa yw-ercu re wo* 

Kol ^bfipertu rote too I?«iC TTfiBofUPa 
ravas.jfar 5 t and cahra.hak specify the upasma, beasts on the land, 
Vhak^ and VHar^j, sequi and colcre, signify certain modes of life, c,g. 
gariiak, living on the mountains. The only old place where £abrahak 
appears is Yr. 10,38, sec under ‘Mithra’; "the cow, Ifahrahak, used to 
following the deep pastures, is forced to go the stony way of captivity." 
The word resembles Aristotcles’ jSoo'Kd/teva. It is no synonym of 
pasuka {Wb.), ravah is primarily "open prairie,” then “liberty"i in 
y.8,8 and 52,8 ravah hovallra “witli good breathing" is optjosed to anzah 

Thcduno tbc Co£]fUiitticrDtt£u tH ibc littcTprelaliali ia| ^ Jet Enic^- m 

Enitqchcm befStudl iciip'“ ikr^gii thet ifruiiiL But tjt, npIpAE *^inr/ dean iSiinQiTlf' "‘up?.- 

ajam ifi&tjiiiki to Icfif ^ attf dem Wjwcii"' tait (imtifuli uid Wutcr 
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duiatfn, **81X3115 with bad brcaihing,’' bcncc rav3s2arat “roaniing in 
the prairie,” 

Wild beasts of prey arc mentioned in a Jong to Tistriya, ¥*,8,36 (see 
under Xiitriya'): 

arunata garila^o siidr 5 (la ravasEaraio (with duasm 1) 

"the aruna and rizdra living in die tnountauu and prairies " 

aruna appears only at two more places, (i) in Y.34^ (see below) con¬ 
nected with the verb syazdat to which siSdra belongs. Bartholomae 
translated "wililcs Kaubzeug” and “luruckwclseti, repel'’; Hertcl, Beitr, 
yi "feuerfarb^ Sdiadlinge, aruna selbvcrstaodlich gkich Vcd. arunii, 
Var- ‘feuerfarbig, rotbraun, goldgclb,' xrafstra von solcher Farbe, also 
Lowen oder Wolfe; fur letztere spricht das UnbctatuiEscb des Lowen 
im Awesta , . , und da» der Wolf in RF*i,i05,.i8 aruna heisst." The 
"being unknown” is no argument: lions existed until about 30 years 
ago in KhuKistan and southern Luiktan; tigers arc still found today in 
Mazandaran. But 'harfstxa means “rrptilc$”-^e below—and their color 
is the yellowish poisonous green. In y,34,9 aruna designates ihU color or 
straightaway “poisonous/' 

(a) In Yf, 14^23 Vrihragna appears *'in diajse of an aruna ram, me- 
sahya krpa anmahya ” in 24 '‘in shape of a nna hc-goat, buxahya krpa 
ranahya." Unless one asmtnes apostrophe, usually not admitted, aru- 
nahya has one syllable too many; r 3 iia(hya)i 5 hapax. Wb, says: “mna, 
'wild (nichi dotncsiizicrt)' aus Ar, '‘rana" and “cf. Ai, arana 'nicht-hei- 
misch,' ” Conscquentlyj without a priv., rana ought to be "hcimisch, 
domesticated." Bailey, followed by Duchesne, proposed aruna to Vru¬ 
in ravas.tarai, which is against their being gorisak In both eases the 
god appears not as a domesiicated, but as a free animal; hence mcla 
is ovit tragclaphus, buza is ibex. The Pahl, trand, has ''a.ramak, not 
(livbg) in herds,” ic. herds belonging to men, not “non-gregarious” 
in general, Hus perfectly fitting translation comes from a text which 
liad M for v>', and a script of the Awramin type allows misreading of 
M as VN. Tlius both aruna and rana arc doubtful, if rtot corrupt. 1 assume 
that both render die Olr. correspondent to Ol. dra^ “bmb, young 
ram," and the word from which MP, variak, NP, bairah descend, and 
that Vrthragna appears as a one-year-old wild rant and ibex. 
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For siitlra in Y/.8,36 and IFA. aasmncs ‘'scbcn, shy Buc 

y/-8^36 speaks of wild beasts ihac arc not “shy” and do not “shrink 
back;* but defend thcinsclvcs or attack. “Shy” is too weak an expression 
and it must be causative: they arc not horrified, but cause horror. That 
is also the meaning of TPahl. sy’adyn in the hymn on Mani’s death, 
18,19, which Henning translates by “gcwaltig?”. It must 
be “So that I may no more see the enemies’ form and no more hear 
tJicir ’liofrifying voice, vln syzdyyn ” and in 42,19; syzdyn zVr’n kv’n 
ranyvzn, “the bonifying hosts, the pugnacious giants (deprive all crea- 
cures of light).'' 

In FiV.13,2, the porcupine, an especially “good” ammal of the holy 
creation, natural enemy, hamestar, of the xmfstra (dearly not of wolves 
or Ibns) is called siSdra: sponam sizdram ... yam vahaporam. spl 
“dog” in inazdayasnbn conception is the opposite of an invective, and 
si^dra cannot imply a moral quality, but only the “horrifying” looks 
of the porcupine, cf. Germ, “hasslich" — ugly, from *hass =hatrcd. In 
die list of dogs in the porcupine appears under the name 

sukuma: equally in Vid,i$yi 6 . In NP, this name is lost; the 24 graphic 
variants of NP. sugur in NP. dictionaries arc alt taken from Pahl. glos¬ 
saries; but in Ormuri it survives, with m > I, according to Grierson 
and hforgcnstiemc. 

Vid.^^ query; “If in a house in which many live one d them dies, 
how many arc infected with contamiiiaiion by the corpse? Answer: 
“if the others are priests irii, if wamors i;io, if peasants 1:9, if spa 
pasulbarvo, sliecp-dogs 118, If spa viSliarvo, house-dogs i;7»if sp^ vahu- 
nozgo, hunting dogs 1:6, spa taruno, greyhound (r else lacking, and 
indigenous in Iran) 1:5, sukumo, porcupine |azu£, hedgehog 1:3, 
awbtul. according to Duchesne ‘barker i: 3 , vizui ‘barking away' i:i " 
Query; "But how, if it be a fox, mpii?" and (in Bartbolomae’s trans¬ 
lation;) “auf wievici von den Gcschopfcn des Hdligen Geisics crsttecki 
der Fuchs scinen Eiiifluss dirckt, auf wicvicle indhekt etc,?” to which 
AliuraMazcl^ replies “like a shrivelled frog, dead for more than a 

With this awful chapter 3 fine song to the dog contrasts in Fk/. 13,44, 
the contents of which arc; “One may compare the dog to the priest. 


Gf. iliC rtanMikA on Ac rtrt* ^>TiBU' beWflf. 
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the warrior, the peasant, the sbve-vesa, the thief, the disu (? who is 
active at nlgf]t)| the slave-girl, jahlka (of course not 'whore*) and the 
child," With each erne he shares three features; with vesa and |ahika, 
to be xvandrakara, asnereSa and zarniyafsman. hvandratara, syn. of 
draxraJiiinara is "having learned a craft," see under ‘Aiehitccture,’ zar- 
myafsinan, "bound to the house," to Vcd. hamiya ‘‘house ” sec zartnyan- 
gura below, asncxela means certainly not “auj dcr Nahe verwundend 
wlc dcr Knecht und die Hurc.'’ asna"* would be "innate”; for -r^a 
some Ma. have -resa; only *asna.vcsa, NP. xanawd, "bom in the 
bouse" gives a satisfying sense. 

The dassificaiion of the animals is not a scicniific one I once asked 
a shaikh o£ the Shammar, why they allowed the tent to be full of grey¬ 
hounds, though they regarded a dog as impure, and he answered: 
"Why, a siuqi is a cat!" 

Tlte fojt, classified as dog, is tailed b "rupi tizidata, with 

sharp teeth," in 13.16 “ropi ,yaond.xvat6." Previously I had surmised 
this cpiihct to express the idea of the Arab, name of tlie foi, “abii 
bhusam, owner of the little fortress " That was right; one must read 
yonaJiut, type "root-nouns with -t-cnlargcmcnt,'’Duchesne §107, which 
are commonly formed from u-roots and alway,s thematically bflcclcd, 
cf, ’ratu.giit, xsniit etc. In ViJ.ss and 6,5 a “spa rfrio" is enumerated 
between dog and wolf; the Paid, transl. "ropas, fox" is probably right, 
sbcc p and i can be easily taken for each other, and at any rate "Sclia- 
kal*' is not right Otter and beaver are considered as dogs, but 

not jackal and wolf. 

The jackal appean in Vid^nJi in a passage, Bartholomae failed to 
recognize; “Who kills a dog, goes 10 hell with howling 

yaPa vrko vayoi tute dramne baiziSte mure 

vayoi=vai, woci describes the liowlmg of the jackal, like Arab, ibn 
away, wiwl Thus yafPa vrko vayoi means “like a jackal." AN the rest 
arc locative determitiatinns. 

Banholomae; "[Wer cinen Schafer-, Haus- odcr drcssicrieti( J) Hund 
lotct, dcssen Seelc gcht unter gnosserem] wehgcheui zum Jensch, als 

“Siiu. in tt'S, diviiM in iwo wotJ*. U niijy w. *1+ *tu, med ticuilir CminU aBi\ imiult 
im u izib S.«nSt ‘‘nM..” Aw. tuu, „tAt ind 0?. «tne (J1'S.ae4) do nai bcFoiv 

to iC ln« "iWf," MaLlrl: < W n*. onctipu, nuaxak toft ittulilu. Ct BtiW wh vi sbj 
•Hd LT.«^ *** 
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dn Wolf ausstosst, (<!cr) in cincr s<;Iir tidFcn Fallgrubc gcfangcn (ist) ” 
He emended ''dramno (690) as part,pres, of dar^ “who is caughi," took 
iCitc as 34g.pres,mcd, of an unknown Vtu-, “(Gchcul) ausstossen^j 
borziSta, only here, as “sehr nef,” whereas it Is only known as "very 
high," in Vidji^ precisely applied to trees, cigon sarw u fioar, tike 
cypresses and planesi finally, raxura—always “forest'^^^ere and like¬ 
wise in Yi. 5,30 (races of Htisravah) as ’“pitfall, Fallgrobe’*: “Wald, 
von den herumgesteckten Bantnxweigcn, die die Grubc vcrdeckcn sol- 
Icn; am dcr Jagtrsprache," A wolf would liave avoided this pitfall. 

Aw, dramna is the word the MP. form of which, dranmag, Bailey 
discovered in the Sam-lcgcnd, bsos ^1,764^-, “wormwood, Arteniisia 
absinthium," loaned in Syriac as tlramnag, NP, Arab, dimmna,'* de¬ 
scribed as thorny shrub with yellow Bowers, zargonl, c.g, Muqaddasi 
443. The country Pishin is full of it, where “Sam lies inmidsc the 
dramnag and over him snow has fallen,.'’ GT.Bdh.i<j^. Gr 3 dh,\i\ op¬ 
poses dram(n)ak c daStIk ^'prairie absinth” to hdma. Dictionaries ex¬ 
plain itr nam i giyaliTst talx-boy i dar aspan x^^nd, name 

of a biller herb which in Khurasan the horses cat, Arab. Sib." Sih is 
Artemisia htrba alba or absinthium, also translated by '‘wormwood." 
dramnak e kofik, “mountain absinth" is explained by afilun, probably 
'aqilun, cf. Gr. aicuXov=ilcx, in Arab. likewise fib, and Arab, ‘aqul, 
AJiiagi inaurorum. Yaqut 111,346: “Sifi, fragrant plant, called vax^btak 
by druggists ” The Pers. dictionaries write faultily vaxSiraq* but com¬ 
ment rightly “mugwort (Artemisia), wormwood," or again “diramna, 
absintliium chorasanense or turcicum." Thus vax^tzak seems to be 
“oxianense,” cf. xoloztnik “stone of Xvarixm." 

TJtc typical thorn bush of the Mesopotamian steppes is Sauk or *aqul, 
and qai^iim (also in Egypt), the medicinal Achillea santolina. al- 
AsmaY, the famous naturalist, eharactcrizcs in his description of 
Rujafa, in Yaqut and Bakri (44a), the poor steppe round Ru^afa by 
"only Hb and qaisum." Tlic theirnbuih typical for east Iran is a thistle 
called iuturxar, camel-thorn. There was neither a scientific boiany nor 
zoology, nothing of the spirit of Thcophrast. The names change and 
designate differetu plants, but all are thorn bushes. That ts the mcaiung 

*^S3rT. <Umuil4<tr ttarman ii "ph^nmicTEm." fti; Aim daimaii 

iktiuUs enpiwUj “tuitciiiiici-" Sk laiy HFtkiiiutn. m AtitM.Kai* v, for 

lih inJ qitiQcn. 
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of u qaifura and in too, one muit expect two sueb plants. 

The second, nitc, nom. tOta, is NP. tu8, in Shah, 1644,147 and In al- 
Miiwaflaq, but Arab, tuth < Syr- tvt', cf. Low, Aram. Pfanz^nnamen 
395; name for raspbory, bramble and similar fndtbearmg bushes, but 
also for the mulberry tree. Ass. musukanu > Gr. sykiminos/' Perhaps 
one may also compare Akk. and Syr. iul, Arab, sus “liquoritium" which 
covers Imndreds of square miles along the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Dramna, at any rate, in means the most comnton thorny plant 

of the steppes. 

The “dog pHDreupine,” vahapara, hysirix, is an animal holy to Span^ 
lamanyuS, “vispam pati usaham a 'liuno vaj^lat, from every 

dawn to sunrise it goes out, killing a thousand creatures of Ahriman.”** 
Vid.t^fi tomments: spanam sizdram ruvisaram (yam) vahaparam yam 
martiyiki (avi) duiivaf^o du£akam n^a diate, Bartholomae; “den 
scheuen, spiutschnauzigen Hund, den die ubcl-redendcn Lcutc duiaka, 
Igel nennen.” From his misunderstanding of duzvacdho as "maligning 
talk" instead of “bad Awcsiic, Lc. Middle Persian speaking” resulted 
duz- in du£aka as "schlimm.” The name is no compound with duL, 
du^l^ > MP. 'liuzak > NP. iu^h. Initial £ in MP. can replace z; 
the second i in NP. can be assimilated to the first; in MP. i and z may 
have suffered metathesis. Thus OP, duzaka stands against the Median 
linc:'zu£aka > iuzak > lu^.ali.” In FfV/.i8,i5, the expression duSvafa 
is applied to the designation of the cock by either parodrs or krkatas, 
in P/^.18,15 to zarmyangura and zarmyaka. 

vahapara = du^ka Is not a zoologically accurate equation. An animal 
of the genus amis, characterized by a pointed muzzle would be a grey- 
hotinii, not a hed^og which is especially easy to describe. 'Tointed” 
for ruvi in ruvisara is merely inferred from the Pahl. conuoent "ku-S 
sar pozaL barik, NP, ya'ni barik sar, whose muzzle is thin, ix. widi 

Aaxtrdla^ m Htbn* Kfdturfflt^s^* 591, it wiJJ io TnnmXiltai Im, 

suumci hi hMtVt AH du EuphrilEi. C£p Qv'td, PTTMm 

JSfl TTilsbc UlvieT B TmJbcrr? Uw- E ICvm, llf,Jp 1915, cn tnusiiV^niL 

*'^Q*£wtcii, 'ittri'ib, d. E> NaiHruiiatnirksft $b-ph^k-fnoL So- 

dfiJii EtUtkiftn^ fcchconi ill ixtt ihrir *™iertjt nnT, 

bin fbe <tuduilS], »dJ die pomupinc, dulj!uE (vuJg- dj’iiiJjJ Mnottg the JumnE coaokj 

ol itfinln^ 

^ Ucn’McniiM, in Cfigtr 21511, pcuci If. pufiJo. linwcvft ti MP, ImTi, fiLt^ 

Aab, Eioidc ilkij^j. 
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pointal head.” The iranslation itself is d'lmk $Ik. Where ruvi else 
appears, in ruvi.\dSa and mvi.vrtffa—eh zaranya.vrdlman, 

zari.vari—it can only mean “d’ainiin, of copper” as Darmesteter trans¬ 
lated in £jf*/r4J^i8o.** d'Ltnk in d'Enik slk corresponds to NP, MP* 
(Umnk '‘thorn " Gr. ikantltos^ and slk, sank (which gave rise to sar 
pozak) corresponds to puSt in the NF. name of the porcnpinc, (Gr. 
axai’Btmtf^ X^'PuSt, qiiill-bacb. Hence sarak seems to be the Aw. d u al 
“sari, two hides,'' ie. skin and bones or “Haut und Haar."” ruvLsara 
would be ''needle-hair or -skin." 

The porcupine has the obligatory epithet tu'-andaz '‘arrow-shooting ” 
according to the belief, common to Persians and Arabs. U is Gr, oxy- 
bd^, e.g. Empedocles; avrap d|u,deXe(v v^ot<i im-~ 

TT&ffpUtOiTtV, 

However obscure be die etymology of vahapara, it is certainly the 
porcupine, frequent in Persia and Mesopotamia. I had a tame por¬ 
cupine, called Ramazan, because it was tx»rn in that month. We found 
it, a few days old and only 5 inches long, looking like a young chicken. 
It took to milk and soon became entirely doracsticated and big. It was 
.1 great collector and used to pass the day with its collections under a 
couch. It was not otily clean of habits, but used a certain place. After 
midnight It urent out and came back at sunrise, as die VidfvdaJ says. It 
collected crayfishes, “Rrebse, ‘harfsira’* without eating them. It carried 
a little bcH round its neck, lost it, found it, and added it to hs coilcctioris. 
When a playful Airedale terrier attacked it, the dog looked afterwards 
like Saint Sebastian with ten arrows in him. Tsvo little Scalyhams and 
a big shepherd dogtSptnjaruska, kept at a safe distance. Ramazan stayed 
over a year. One night it dtd not come back, and we licllevcd it killed. 
After A full year it made a one-days visit, then left (or good. 

A liedgcliog, crinaceus, at Persepolis, bigger than the European one 

EvLdcniJy a in <i mctilii, cf. Mril-cU Ittrrod* 3^19^ In Irtnita tlicrc (i ) 

iinW, OP. lawTj(;i|iin in Gf. d&rrik^ { 3 > liiwi Aww mts, 

op, in iil, (ulicr)tauncy^ <!>> kaiK Aw- io 

tcud-loailedj, Kt: umtet ^iJuiu^tTin' itai AlfpJnttAr. v^. BuJi, if% ilmrc fonrii dI TE- 
fin (ma, rtfrreiciiiiaJ by tiume t 4 ■ nvAtnutn, MP-SP. riiyf 

Lie JbH ruk'e, TciIcKa oarttidcred in cuijr Sj^aiiiilA SlavoK Epdlin^ kvt iRsif ftoY. 

On rfw ohtj tund, JE. 'rnudhi ii PtLiicd id Sum. iirudu, 10 whkb coETTfptindf AkV^ 
thntloce^ a wiini ikiilieut dcatsd la Innkn u pnrLifPf Aitai«| bf «iny* 

15J1), a wlskb—like OF, > .^T. kuih. «r Gr. aliluitrant "Abw"'—Piii> be 1 

term cd fnitinml, '"bepper (TtaAelJ^ b> Dumyi. 

ji* xiui, XP, ifnnil. pAl, I fnjniniit Iw.inij ik. 
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and with qiidls striped gray and white, could not be tamed though it 
loved milk. At Samarra, 1 liad one living in the sardab, basement, which 
occasionally came up the stairs and aUowcd ttsdf to be photographed. 
TTie Gr^dk. desenhes the hcdgeliog, ^uzak, as just as holy as the por¬ 
cupine, and as natural enemy, hamestar, of the “mori danakrS, MP, mdr 
c danakaJ, grain-dragging ant,” as if it were an ant^ratcr, oryctcropus,“ 
The Arabs believe that it cats snakes, 'harfstra, like an icfiJicumon, at 
any rate it eats vermin. 

Y.34,9! ebyo maS rta syazdae yavai ahmit a run a j^rafstra 

PahLtraml.; a 2 av^an vas ahrakih sizd. 

‘'against those is a feeling of loaihing with Rtam, as much as (it is) 
from US towards (=between us ami) the ^rafstra." 

Barthnlamac: “Vor denen weScbl Ala gar schr ziiruck, soweit 
ah vor uns das wdde Raubreug," a translation containing three 
oficnscs; the insir, ita as grantmatical subject; the holy rtam 
compared to the most unholy j^rafstra; and the ynfrtra, 
whether "wildes Raubzeug” or "poisonous vermin,” do not 
shrink back. Hcrtcl, ircgCff. 71, avoids strained ly the instx,- 
subjcct, but gives no better sense: ‘T^or denen weiche der Stcr- 
blichc (mal <mit.s?) infolgc dcs Rtam sowdt wie vor uns 
die feuerfarbigen Schadllngc,” explained by “wolves." Instead 
of “auruckwdehen, shrink back from" a stronger word like 
“abhor, loathe” i$ nteded, cf. the remark on si^ra, above. In Y, 

52.4 (ivwds left without comment under Tama “vahol 

sizdyanma manabo,*' followed by ^ratos nasyanto, the "abhor¬ 
ring” subject ought to be Vahumatio, as in the protasis of Y. 

34.5 Rtam; hence: "being rqiugnant, loathsome to Vahumano, 

because they arc sinning against AhuraMazdah's xratul.” Logic 
demands for 34,5 a parallelism: '‘agaimi them loathing is felt 
by Rtam, as much as by us against the xtafitra,” whidi should 
become visible by cwjform eases of “rtam" and "we," and of 
'‘they" and Since the eases do not conform, the 

apodosis is not governed by the verb “syazdai*' of the protasis. 

But it has no verb, and only a copula can be supplied This 

IVfc ipt M Sunuiran hgmina of in iDiimj w'hmU be oritimpuj or cfijwcrui. 
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would be easier if syazdat were an impersonale, like Germ, 
“mtr graufs vor dirt" 

TIic eiymolngy of xrafsira—threc times in the gatbas—has not been 
found. Banhotomac, calb “Zcrlcgung in + 'stra wenigstens 
denkbar" and quotes M, Haug in Girdr* §§40, 177 and 204: “< *krap“ 
0 ti 3 , Flcischcsser." McUlec, httroduetion, docs not mention it, Ben- 
venlste^ in SittdJndArsn, Geiger, 193^, 2ig^r. '‘il ii*cst gu^rc possible 
d’mscrirc stlremeiit au compie de 1^ moirnire forme moderne: 

Pahl. cst un emprunt ou line tramcriprkin, munj. ikxaBi ‘scor¬ 

pion,’ que M. Morgenstierne en a rapproch^ diverge pour Ic sens.” Tlic 
last words actually anticipate a deiuiitiooi at any rate excluding “meat- 
eater" and “wolves,” but not yet given. 

The Gr£dA. enumerates as mar, gazdum, klbvn (must be 

kibvk), vazak, i.c. dragon, snake, seorpion, lizard, frog. In a passage 

isolated by gaps, the inscr. lS!iR. 6 ^^.=SMaiA^o lias: mV [-v) 

klhvky V 'y?.N xi’lh vjiWMVN.t" and “’ulin 'mt zk (41) 

dv^xvy dysy v.m'lIh -] yzTn-vN.t *pyr syzdy vywjj i^rmd,... was 

full of snakes, -—^ lizards, ami other xrafstr (vermin); --- when they 
saw this hellish sight ibcy were very horrified at it.” Remark the use of 
sizd, as in y*34,9 and 32^^ H. Junker, zn^t, 1503, 243, quotes: “purr gaz 

u-u karwiiy u pasdily u vazay, full of scorpions and ... and lizards 

and mites and frogs,” from the picture of the Iranian “Lady World" 
which passed over into the western Middle Ages along witli Beelzebub, 
Lc. bcl dal^i, “diabotos,” understood as “lord of flies”; “Herr der Rat¬ 
ten und der Mausc, der Fliegen, Froschc, Wanzciv, Lause'* (Faust).*^ 
a 5 i: today the “waran, crocodUus chersacus,” rare in Iran, ccumnon in 
Mesopotamia, are called aidaha, Arab, aghwal, plur. of ghuL'* milr ; 
all worms, even earth-worms, tumbricus terrestris, are regarded as 
snakes in the Near East, karbiik translates Aw. karpuna in Vid.i^^ 
explained “mar c b'n/vk ( r)"^ Horn, GrJr.i^ &185: "Uzard, snake with 
feet"; but Rirm.Kurd. kirpu, Turk- kirpi is “hcdgcliog," 

The feature, all these animats subsumed under xtafstr have in com¬ 
mon, is their way of motion, the crec|iing which all humanity abhors, 

€L pjole la *'|AifmpiDEf‘'" AtMh% duslalg mice ^"vicnxEiiL^ 

** The^ Wur my €n4nmt«l imyAil AwUJ': I hjid nAr ta my amp at B;itkuwirif Sanufmj is 

EVmtt r E^cuod MiJy one ui ihe Acincmcmu fombt ul Afchur 1 Buitam ^ drtJL 

fimJf, pLv. 
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siztL ‘al-g'hon'ka tclel:, “upon ihy belly shaltthoo g()/‘and 15: 

'T will put cmniiy between thee and the wonjan." The name Levia- 
than, in the original myth a $eveii'h ended itiakc. later interpreted as 
crocodile, coincs from lawah “to wriggle,”*' AS. ercopadh and snicadb, 
the moveroent of a snakes Germ- SetUnge, and a dug=Germ- 
Schnccke; on the other hand, the sidling walk of a crab or crayfish. 
Herodotus (,no: "TIjc magi kill ants and snakes and other epirern koI 
irtrcts'd," “was da krcucht nmd flcucht." 

Tliat is die meaning of XRFsra, which therefore belongs to IE- Vrp-, 
01 . sarpati “he creeps,” sarpa ’'serpent,” Gr, Iprreip, Lat. serperc, ser¬ 
pen tcs. Since ^hrap- would become 'rap- in Iranian {Grdf. §87), I read, 
following Tedcsoo’s suggestion, 'harfstra. These arc Herodotus* herpetd, 
reptiles. 

Their cpitliet aruna, in y.34,9, a color, corresponds to die more fre¬ 
quent larita, poisonous yellow, cf. y.9,11: 

yam vtiavantam zaritam yam upari *^viSam rdSat 
aritiya.brzat zaritam 

“the |>oisonous, yellow one, over whom die yellow poison rose high as 
the length of a lance” {cf. Bailey, esos vii, 1935, 83), For Aw. zarigona, 
“yellow, golden" die PtiliLtransl. gives zan, zartgon, eacpU by tarr, 
sabzrang, i.e. the light yellowish green, as in aruna harfsim, the color 
of poison. 

A Itarfstra is the zarmyangura, which ^1^.13,6 describes as the op¬ 
posite to vahapara: 

“,daeura‘ yam zarmyanguram tiarna yam martiyaka avi duzvafiho 
zaimyakam nama ojatc, the deva zarmyangora which badly Awcstic 
speaking people call zarmyaka." 

Like the valtapara it goes out at the early dawn, but kills "a thousand 
creatures of Spantamanyul,” a notion including plants and grains. Pahl. 
transl. transcribes zarmiangur, NP. transL is “lakpuft; toitalsc,” 
Whether this animal is really meant is not certain. Spiegel and Gdger 
diought of die mole, talpa. Bartholomac bdieved it confirtned by the 
etymology: zarniya, Ol. harmyi “solid house, ease**; angura, OI. ahguti 
“joint, finger, toe’*; and as a whole OL harmu(a = tCHtoise. He took, as 

Amir, 't^p K> WTlwnine^ ct "ihc inin|+" ntme pI rhe ftrit rn’minct of 

MjirrarM * iI-zEuIwixya# muUc ai triiE nl the AEwjiem]| ""liof 
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Joes Bcnvenisre, zarmyaka as familiar abbreviation. But tbc normal 
word would be Aw. tasyapa, ^^P. kaSapak, kaSavak, ki^f or 
kalau. The Europ, languages have anodiEr word: Gr. 

Old Lat. gokia " Slav. &ly. With the Greeks the animal had a chthontc 
connotation, as sbov^Tt by the etymology of “lortoiscr 
Gr^goiic; tananiga < *Topra/w>ifx®^, “denizen of the Tartarus. Hcr- 
tcl denied “zartniya, ctn festes Haus habend** in zarmiyavanl as epithet 
of the moon, and it is doubtful, since the only explanation, allusion to 
the “moon-stations,*' is too young a notion in view of the antiquity 
that word. The Pahl.tratis]. is sabzawraand, NP. sabzrang, “green, 
comm, “makes the world^ar?^een” seemingly Idcndfj'ing zar- 
miya with zari, combined with zarmaya “spring,” though the moon 
docs not influence die seasons. The PahL transl. renders Aw. garman 
‘throat** by MP, galuk, (NP. gulu) as if assuming a change rm > 1. 
zarmyaka may l»e an artiBcial svord, with inverse rm < 1, for a spoken 
*zalyik h 

The animal is called ,d3cum', Ic. normally “devam, god, dev,"* here 
rather MP. dyvg, "caterpillar, worm.”* A worm with a house evokes 
(he idea of a snail, NP. x^a-bar-dii 3 , “hoiiseKm-thc-back.’^Olr. name 
unknown. On the other hand, a name composed with "claw** evokes the 
idea of crustaceans, of which Homer, Batrs£h^, gives an unequalled 
description. In the East, the crab, napKuw?, is the best known spcdcs; 
always so in the zodiacal sign of Cancer, MP. kar£ang, NP, 
with popular assimilation to “cang, daw, shears. 

Crustacea is die meaning of tile Germanic name of the lobster, 
ONord. hunurr, Germ, bummer, Gr, etymologically rebied 

to 01 . 'karoanha (d. 01 . [Gramm.] "kmarati, to be curved,*’ Boisacq, 
4ra) whidi belongs to Lr. kamarSa, tamara, but means “tortoise” as 
animal covered with a “test ” d. Lat. testudo, from “testa, test, shard,** 
Aw, ia!ta > NP. Arab. taSt, For the archeological side of these words 
see under 'Archilccmre.* 

The Greeks knew the four gre^ zoological spcdcs, (i) miprnxtt. 
cancri, crabs- Ind, karkatab <*k3rkrtajli; (z) locustac, spby 

M Twtiie-riinaxc. in Itew. dc VUsXv. ft? BtuiellcK t 

*4 Htpniflff. ^ in igiiiwl It&' Ja MMdL v f&f jtfiEitir: N?. 

devil, snt, khuch" msd m last om a oibcrpw 

ulled ziEUf whcHitT ^ 
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lobsters^ palintirus; ( 3 ) the true crayfi$htis, GeriiL Ereb$^ and ( 4 ) the 
lobsters, hom^rus. Among the Homeric epithets arc 
‘"crusl-skinncd,*' Lc, cnjsiaccous, and dyjcuXojCTXijs *Vith curved daw.*^ 
The striking stmilarity between these epithets and zanniyangura, in 
character and form, seems to me a better starting pmnt for an ety¬ 
mology than the attempts made so far. 

The objection against Morgenslicrne’s connection of llkrafld, scorpion 
with harfstia, "diverge pour le sctw,*‘ is not valid; the generic name is 
applied to a species. And it looks as if more words were originally 
related, to be subsumed under *scrp-, 'sktnp- or *kcrp-. 


XXX!. homa invictus 


fitf fa|iit tlii 

Iff ip^i, the second year of the excavations of Pcrscpolis, I received a 
letter from a gentleman in New York. His liobby was botany, and he 
said that he had reasons to believe a plant growing only in Perscpolis, 
Salvia Pcrscpolitana, was the Homa. It was a little late in the season, 
hut from the beantifid picture of it I found just one small shrub with 
one Bower left, and sent it. It was the right one, and afterwards I sent 
seed of this plant. 

In the autumn a letter came, asking me to send some living plants 
by airmail, for which 1 would receive in time packing materials, sea¬ 
weed and water-tight envelopes with yellow quarantine labels for the 
Botanical Garden, but warning me not to miss the Bowering-season and 
to coasidcr that the writer was an old man. 

The mail went by Bnshir on the Gulf. A letter from Persepolis to 
Teheran W'idi answer took always just a month. The sea-weod arrived 
in Buslilr In December. The Persian import law did not contain a para¬ 
graph on sea-weed, and—minima curat praetor—the package went to 
the Direction Gcn^rale des Douancs in TchcraR. In the beginning of 
February' I was advised to give power of attorney to somebody to 
receive a parcel that had itached Teheran. 1 wrote to the legation to 
which I was attached, asking them to rake charge of it. Early in March 
the answer came, they had tried in vain, I was to write directly to tire 
Director General of Customs. I did so and got the answer, early in 
April; the parcel seemed to contain dried plants and was free of duty. 
Tlic salvia was in full bloom everywhere at Persepolis. 

I wrote to the Minister of Finance, asking whether he could have 
the parcel sent to me. In the beginning of May the Minisicr wrote back, 
be would do his best. At the end of May, an under-secretary of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction visited us, and was kind enough to take 
with him ilie whole pile of documents, promising to settle the matter. 
At ihc end of June he informed me that the Director General was 
ready to deliver the package to the Imperial Bank of Persia. 1 wrote 
to the bank. The salvia had long ceased blossoming. While I was wait¬ 
ing for an answer, in July 1932, in New York, my unknown friend 
died. 
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The sca-wc5cd stayed In the Direction G^iirak des Do ua ties, a small 
box with seed of Salvia Persepolitana, perhaps the lidma, stayed with 
me, together with a withered figdeaf from Ardashir’s **032110 the 
Graa]'’ and a dry rose from Alamiit, the castle of ah^ahhah, 



it as the tme hdma. Once I had hrewed a tisane of satvb, and once the 
seeds were soivn, the plants started growing, and—if a cloudhnrst had 
not swept everything away, I would press homa today. 

Homa is the plant, the drink, and the gotl, Vcd. Soma. The name 
of the Saka Homavrga contains the word, and the name of the mythical 
hero HoHyanha, of Scytliian origin. Homa is derived from VIiQ-, **to 
press (wine).” Not a few songs to homa are preserved having found a 
shelter mainly in Yasna 9*11, the stxallcd *Hdm yasht,’ and in Fkf. 
18-19. 8''^* yashts mention Koma only occasionally,* the gathas 

never. 

Though, in their present state, the language of these songs is deficient, 
their genera] character is archaic and much may be pre-Zoroasnian, 
but nothing pre-Iranian, The cultivation of the plant, the making of 
the drink, and the cult of tlie god are at least asi old os the Aryan period, 
middle of tlic second millennium, but tlie songs were made and sung 
in Iran, The Horn yasht, 91,1), calls Vivahvani, father of the hrst man 
Yama (see under ‘ Yama jjlcta'), the first homa presscr, Ailwiya, father 
of flretona, the second, and 6rita, the Sama, father of Krsiispa, the 
third. All the great heroes of the pFe-Iranian golden age drank homa, 
Put what homa was has never been defined. 

It was grown on hills. In vineyards, like vine. 



I praise the high hills 
where homa Is grown, 

I praise the earth, the wide and 


bar|9rifi] tf homa rtavain 
stomi zmo ya//a ro^aiic 
huboSiS arvo carbarn 


broad, 

that bears thee, Homa, the just. 

I praise the earth's gardens 
where thou growest full of per¬ 


fume . . . 


«tn yeS,}!! fr.i75 «,Ws;i*, 57 { i7,Si37i a"ul 
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That the plant did not grow wild, but was culiivatcdj follows from 
the term caranam^ to Vlrar-, kars-, NP, kiltan “to plough,” cL yiva,- 
carinya and NP. z:^, Bowerbed in a garden. The same Is expressed 
by the pelfjned. runiSila, cf. aam roSyam karSyam. Sucli plantations 
arc no open fields, but had the characteristic of a "garden, paridcM,” 
the dtSa, wall of adobe or a hedge around them. Already the Ritti' 
Marduk kudurru of Nebuchadnezzar I, dealing with the Luristan 
region where bter the famous Misabadh* wine (bit Kubatti of old) 
grew, says: “the (ffl)akkalii klr?* (cf. Arab, *aqala) hedges of the 
gardrn:^ (vincyards) and the datC'palm groves no man is to cut dowTi,” 
y.10,5; 


vispc homa upastomi 
yatilit barsnusva garinam 
yatfit fanfnulva ravlnam 
yatilit anzahu drt^o 
•jaiinaro upa drz^u 


1 praise all the tioma 
whether on the heights of the hills 
or in the valleys of the rivers, 
or kept in the narrow' 
prisons of the winedars. 


Though thousands of years and miles separate them, one cannor 
fail 10 see the similarity with German wine-songs: “Nnr am Rhein .. - 
wo die Berge trageo Rcben, und die Rcben goldncn Wdn!” 

The text of se has “jamnam,” and Bartholomac translated **ob sic in 
Gefangenschaft gebahen sicb in den Fcsseln der Weiber befinden (wTis 
1 st damii gcmcint?)," Lommcl: “die in der Enge gehaltcn sind in den 
Biindeln der Frauen.” 

What is meant becomes clear by comparing the liumorous verses 
y.11,3, where Homa curses 


yo mam 

awishutam darayahi 
yaBa tayum prta.^ram 

nava ahmi prta.saro 


you who 

store me when pressed 
like a criminal who forfeited his 
head, 

I am not one who forfeited his 
head! 


After being pressed, homa wants 10 be drunk, he feels himself Im¬ 
prisoned in his barrel like a djinn in the bottle. The barrel was a cylhi' 
drical storage vessel of ptRtciy, without spout or handle,* called djanah, 

* Ai» d, voL m toLv JCrW- 
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djaraq in Arabic, a loanword from Inmian wbicb passed over into 
European languages as Ir. gtarra, Fr. jarre, Engl. ]ar. OP. 'garafca, cf. 
NP. piyalah, paiyalah patyilak *patLgara, and OP. batu.gara, 
comp, wtlti *bnta > baS, fresb wine. Hence, janinani is one of tbe eases 
of wTOng n for r, read *||armam. And the verses 5,d-2 say; Homa b 
jugged in the jug, the jar.* 

y.10,2 describes the making of boma. It is made like wine, by “press¬ 
ing, ybO-,” in a bavanam, press: This consbts of a frataram, principal, 
and an uparam, upper, havanaui. Bartholomae compared upara with 
Gr. hyperos, pesdc of a mortar, and transbted ‘*yahmi niynf narS ojalia, 
womit kh hineinscampfc mit Manneskrafr,” wherewith I bray, cruslh 
It is not really a mortar with a pestle, but a press with a press-stone, and 
Lommcl objected; '‘tier oberc Tell ist kein Srosset oder aofgchobcncr 
und aiif die Pressmassc nicdcrfaUcndcr Stein, sondern er mhi auf dcr- 
sdhen, und e$ wtrd durch Schlage auf den OberteiJ <tcr Dmek auf die 
Pressmasse ausgeubt.” Tliat b impossible. The material was stone, the 
fonn like a hand-mill but of considerable size, ni + gan- is a motion 
vertically down. One cannot Ijcat stones without breaking the rnstru- 
ments and finally the stone; the stone operates by Its weight to which 
one adds by standing on it and stamping with the feet, Vhu-. In the 
description of brick-making, says: "stamp the clay with die 

heels, knead it with the Itands, as still today men viSavayanti (Vhu-) 
stamp sundried bricks.” Thb b at the same rime the most pritnidve 
way of making wine, stamping the “Pressmasse'’ with the feet directly. 

The “pulp" which the frataram havanam “contains,** hangrvayatj, 
b called "ansu, 01. aipsu,” a term occurring in Iranian only here and m 
A?/r.io8: "how large shall be the ansavo?** translates “Seboss 
fshoot), Zweig (twig).*’ The liquid b produced by simple pressing 
and develops alcohol by itself, when fermenting. Not even die most 
tender sprigs of any plant svotild contain more sap, liquid, than wood 
pulp. Tlie material can only be a fruit, a berry, with much juke—sweet 
juice as the epithet "goma" ciprcsscs^nd liidc fleshy, not wooden 

* tlie -a la tbe mm tnay COrKtCKKnf fa A'or^ wHiftp -a Cl. bita 

= iuwcT ubijEan jlriirafia m «*?, P4hbtnn4L n^r Jtiwi luwi 

(« ^jAm(r) in nJivlnini ffaLdint pti.ilini ibLl^n^ni m 

'm Y.TttJt nod maj nlM be^b>rtg Kt StcT, Arm, 

of bitugai? H ibf imfil thii m ^1. [L Sdumlnf » faiic 

fha i he b^uEifuE xhlrcr phlitle fi£ AttACirTXfi K jihfJafithr. r^* ai *‘a nindem 

Againu my indkinoa ifl o>ai^ one cj tbe fovr dvha hu the mvh[KHim 
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pulp, part of which dissolves itself. Therefore, “aosu'* can only be 
*'shoot*' in the sense of “vtds, Germ. Rebe,” with the same shifting of 
meaning from "tendril,*' vine, to "bunch of grapes." The product, 
homa, has the standing descriptive epithets "zari, zarigona, zaridoidra, 
golden, yellow, gold-eyed,” like the “golden wine*' in German poetry 
and the “ydlovv qahwa" of the early Arab poets, 
y.10,14 describes the effect of the alcoholic drink: 


ma me ya^ gau£ drafSo 
^tto vSrama fare 

frasa frayantu tc maSo 

vrziyahviho fasantu 


We do not want to retd insensibly 
like the steer drunk from brand¬ 
ing, 

straight shall walk those drunk 
with thee, 

in full possession of their senses 
they shall stride! 


Just as the German song: ‘Trinket ihr, scid thr bettunken, tiinken wir, 
sind wir begdstertr 

Wolif-Bartholomac translated: “Nicht sollcn sic inir belicbig 
wie das Stierbanner (das Rcichsbanncr a us Sticrfcll odcr mit 
cincm Stlcrbtld, das int Windc schwankt) sich cinher bcss'cgcn, 
(wenn) sic (dlch) gem'essen; stracks vorwarts solkn die gehen 
(die) sich an dir begeistern; mit cncrgischcm SchalFensdrang 
sollcn sic sich cinstcllcnr* 

Similarly Lommcl r “Nicht soli mir wer davon getrunken hat, 
wie das Stierbanner (Anspiclung auf das Iran. Rcichsbanncr, 
das dcr Schtnied Kava aus dnem Lederschurz hergestdU hartc) 
iiacb Belicben (? schwattkend) sich dnheibcwcgeti. Wundcr^ 
bar mogen herbeikommen deine Rausdic, wirksam mogett sic 
kommen !'* 

Skr. translation (in Unvala's Engl, translation); “Mayst thou 
not go away quickly out of battle like the bull-banner.*’ 


Bartholomae and Lommcl, both attributing to the Awesta a higher 
antiquity than the Achaemenian and Median empires, yet take no of¬ 
fense at the “Iranian imperial banner" which implies the existence of 
that empire. Fortunately, drafia, here, is not the Iranian banner, be¬ 
having like a drunkard and deserting the battle, but the "signum, NP. 
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dirafS, du 63 , punch and branding-iron," ct AlipAnichr^ 348s. Recently 
(jHAS 1942), Henning found MP, draf 2 a(g), jiUMpelled grafia, in the 
name of the 19th moon-staiiDn, equal to Gr. kenuoni sdng of the scor- 
pius, NP. nil i gazdunit Arab, shaula. “Reedving’* the da^lta, impttss 
of the branding'tron, is called '‘asitOi having drunk ” like NP. '‘x^da, 
having eaten, suffered,” It has been said: “The Persians are omnivorous, 
they cat— Amcr. to swallow. After the 
branding the cattle raise themsclvts stunned and staggering to their 
feel like a drunkard. 


Zoroaster docs nor allow the word homa to pass bis lips, only two of 
his sayings allude to it. In y.3i,t4—see under ‘Welcome’—he declaims 
against words which he attributes to saeriitcial priests, and which must 
be a quotation, adapted to his meter, from a pre-Zoroastrian hymn to 
Homat 

gaul |adyai yo dur^am socayat avo! 

“the steer must be slaughtered, that it may bflamc to help htm-beforc- 
whoiD'death-flccs P 

gaut ladyai is the opposite to gaui sai agnyl in YJ}alL 38,5; “the cow 
must not be slaughtered,” and both sayings embody ideas of high antiq¬ 
uity, with Vcdic connections. The same is valid for durosa, Vcd. du- 
rdsa, an Aryan epithet of Homa,' the meaning of which resembles Sum. 
cxItiN, “tree of Life.” Baitholocnae aiuiotates that Homa gets part of 
the sacrifice as Inducement; according to y,ii,4 It was the bahvama, 
jaw-bo tie. 

The second place is ¥.48,10; 


kada mazda 
kacia ajan 
yi ahraya 
yi£a 


,maiirois‘ naro visantc 
muflram ahya madahya 
karpano ‘ropayante 
dulx^affra dahyunim 


“When, o Mazdab, will the warriors, from their mto^iication, recover 
their senses, when (at last) wilt Thou slay that urine of a wine, after 
which, in their evil will, the sacrlficcrs and the evil satraps belch P" 

In contrast to In st.5, the satraps are here called 

because they get drunk, together with the narci, the noble x^^^dya, 

* CL TnjuXt. rtiil.-Slie. *nd DuchfMe, CvmfM!. p-l^x 
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ami the karpano of Homa who abet them; ihcxtforc their 
and kitowlcdgc, is called ahra, fromi ahra manyu-* 

UrjjSo says “made" for “ionu,'* and likewise Zoroaster uses “mada, 
TUMdj new wine, Germ. Most” In order to avoid the hated word homa. 
Aw. mad- is “to get drunk,” masta “drunk” and "ruttisb”; the highesi 
degree is ayry aroaSiraastama. In the first line, where die Mss. oder 
minarojS, m^nnaroiS, the redactor seems to have transformed the bisyh 
labic instr.-abl.pl. of a genuine ‘madra, ’mandra, which offended him 
in the holy gatha. 

*r6payantc (Mss, -ti) is speUed with p in all Mss. tVi.: dcnom.pres, 
of rupa “Scheinbild,” hence “bemigenB. Geiger and Lomoiel sec 
in it a word for “causing stomach-ache.” It stems to me to be the same 
word Homer uses of the drunk Polyphcitie: 6 S’ tpevyero oivojSapitaii/, 
whether the p be right or to be replaced by g: V^rup-, Lat- ructarc, 
Germ. riUpsen, an onomaiopoctic word of the aboriginal IE.* 

What was Homa? Viticulture spread from Asia Minor into Syria, 
Mesop^amia. and Armenia as early as the copper age, the fourth mil- 
tennium b.c., imported by the miners coming from the Cappadocian 
Pontm: Chalyhes, Tibarenoi and others.' Many indigenous peoples 
therefore adopted the Anatolian names with the thing- Gr, impclos, 
“vine,” is such a loanword, cL the common pbccnamcs Amlada in 
Lycaonia, Ablata in Cappadocia, Amblada in Pisldia and 'Pov- 
trovfjLjdKaSti. with hronds-, name of a god, in Cilicia. 1110 word is 
Lye. epic, apla, and was transferred, as Ehla, later Abina (Tcll-Aniama- 
period), Abila (Hcllcti.), Abil (aUuq) (Arabic) to the Antilibanos 
as early as NaramSiu and Gudea. Near Ebla-Ahil lies Arab. H'dwan 
dhii hkurum, "with the vineyards,” where the most famous wine of 
antirjuity was grown: Esc^iff 2^,8 Nebuchadnezzar (Wadi 

Brisa) hilbunu, Gr- XoAujSelif'Mii' oIkov, which the kings drank in Susa, 
Strabo 15,3,21.—The Babylonians said karanu, another loanword, writ- 

*ahravi ami wjjsirjued hf BkrthciSQmat aiuI Andreta, nixm be coimBCtEii u K. ^ 

Ptwyvr dm tn bU (fimbMi **1111011811 OsiCil) caf^etf ^ wttUiigciitc)" md "llirau*b (ftwif 
Qtrpini^^} inl^Eig^ivx." 

•CL iwio md rnfii najii, Pdd,!riniL unde? 'AfdiL' 

^ TVM thu prabkfli I dealt In 1 Itill imirtibVlkhd Ml the butofkai g(OKfailby of dw 

Aiit. Neal 
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tcD with the Sum. ideogr, “tree of life,'’ Ar. dum^a; Sjt. karma, 

Arab, karm, kumm, and Gr. KtCpouwe.* 

To Iran, viiiculturc was likewise brought by Anatolian prospectors. 
The Chalybcs, in whose nnginal home on the Pontus mod, Onyc still 
bears the old name and who had settled In Aleppo=Chaly bon 

and Hulw^ dhu Ukuruni=?Chalybdn, settled also at the ^aqabat Hul- 
wan, the Pai^aq Pass, the gate of Iran, Alwan, Halwan is mentbned 
since the Sarganic period, modern Sarpul, where viticulture is attested 
since antiquity, and w’hcrc marty antique stone wine-prcsses arc lying 
between the town and the rock with the sculptures of Annuhanini. 

The TibareiioL, Tabs I, their neighbors on tlte Pontus, between die 
coast and Diwrigi-Tcpbrikc, who settled in the fourth millennium in 
Sumer, In Bad-Ttbira, jdcogr. bad,uiiuii.nacak, “settlement of the Ckip- 
per-smiths” and who arc later known in the richest mining region of 
die Taurus, went also to Iran, where Salmanassar men dons dicin, in 
85S Bax, the very years of the appearance of the Aryans there, in the 
Kurdish region south of die Urmiya Lake towards Sunqur and Kinga- 
war, near Kirm^shlhan, TabarisCan on the Caspian Sea still bears 
their name. 

Other Cappadocians, from the Pontus, Lc. people from Hitt. Kiz- 
waina, settled at the south end of die "Aniimon mountain" between 
Zan)an and Ka^win, in Kltpat, a town which bore that name, > kad' 
wat, qahvaS dll about a.d. 1300, mod, $a'mqaleh. All these arc mining- 
anil winc-disirlcts. On a bronze “letter of francltjse," granted by a 
“king of Ahdadaua" to an Assyrian lamqaru, "mere ham,” to be dated 
ca. 1200 B.C., cE^rt-karanu, “wine" is mentionedj Abdadana was sit¬ 
uated near west of Kitpat -QahvaS. This documents the famous wine 
of the KazwTn region. 

Sarditr of Urartu says “1 planted vine in my niAitJ" garden, in Van, 
Kusas-town, and Sargon, having conquered Ullji, north of Tawriz, 
records: "Rusas of Urarpi, by a large canal, had liis fniit-trees and 
vines watered as though by rain," and after opening the “hidden wine- 

* Ka iRuId^^^VI id ^ Armfliie n±fii^ for iA\v€. ekih GEtxt. CT-xviir^ piljL|,S-q± 

IfmiuL, (Lni^limiLn,'" Ixmta brtP# my w1. Utu in Aaiilnfuri pluicsAm^; UltUt (MirimSin) = 
Und <T. Amirivt]i Rvthcni old of ctr UXlELb 

ui CiliciAr Akk. Eo3iiw4fi^ u.u| IjtheiU cy. 

tl.j.3 inJ WjiIi Hriii; funuc kfEcda <i£ ryuiinfi wntii Iq my bgcd'i law 

Ukf (be tvallAwcdl It). 
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cdJars, bk karaneSUf the vast hosts of Assur Jrew the perfomed wine 
<h6ma huboSis) in like canal-water.” ViiicuJture fburished cvery- 
wfaerc in Iran before the itamigratton of the Aryans, and nothing 
prcvcnt3 the assumption that it had reached the—'later—famous wine- 
regions of Maiw, Hait, Ealkh and Samarkand at tiic middle of the 
second millennium. 

The prcAlcm of homa therefore is: On the one hand, vine, cultivated 
all over Iran before the advent of the Aryans and after, does not appear 
in the Awesca, but is a common product of the country to the present 
day. On the other hand, homa, common In the Awesta, is an unknown 
plant and drink, described tike wine, w‘hosc cuUivattoii has left no 
trace in the country. To define hdma means to exp l ain how wine could 
remain unknown to the Awesta, and how the cultivation of homa could 
disappear in Iran long before die Arab conquest. The solution is evi¬ 
dent: hbma is vine, wine. 

“Wine’* is a word of Anatolbn origin.* There are many local names 
formed with it, beside Otvo^Onyc of the Chalybes, an 
in Lycia, on the Xanihos-liyanta river, nordi of TIos, in Lye. inscrip¬ 
tions whJiu.w3.ra, Hitt, viyanawanta. Comp.'ircd with the many Ira¬ 
nian names in -vant, Gr. -fitv, -furcra the first element b viyana, the 
Hitt, word for "wine," which began with vi-, for, the Sum. idcogr, 
cisTtN has in Hitt, the pbon. value vi-, acrostic of the full word, it passed 
into Greek as Lat. voinum, vinum, Alb. vene, Armen, gins, 

also Hebr. yayin. But the Aryan languages did not borrow the name 
with the thing, but crcaied a name of (heir own for it, derived from 
V hu-, *^to press (wine)," from the method of making it; homa. The 
god Homa is the Aryan Dionysos. The Greeks ascribed to him a trium¬ 
phal march to India, and Alexander's armies believed to see proof for 
tbh legend in the Bcnirlthing viticulture in Eastern Iran as far as India. 
Wliat they observed was cultivation and cult of Homa. 

The cult of Homa would have played a decisive role in the life of 
Zoroaster, in Nyberg’s presentation, 2861 "^Zwoaslcr eifen immer gegen 
die R^tlichcn Orgien dcs Rioma iCuIics, Gegenstand seines bren- 
ncndsicn Hasses und flatnmensten Paihoi.^^ aSyt “Dcr Haoout-Kult 

• <2. O. Scbndcr. Sfrutifet^. and tlrgacA, MoJJct, ttmtal* 343; Hcaxnjr, At 
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hat seine HeUigkcit wiedergewonnen. Ich glaubc nicht, dass die Gt- 
meindc, das iniicrste Pathos ties Propheten vergessend .., und untreu 
.,. meb scinem Absebdden dnen KuU aufgcnotnmcn hiittCt dcr sicE 
nicht luriiiJtdrangen licss [sic]. Es ist undenkbir [nnihiiikablc. as the 
insoKable dilenima just quoted actually is] dass roan gewagt haben 
solUc, vorsatziLch cine Aendcrung dcs Kultcs vorzuDebmen. ... So 
blcibt nichts andres uhtig, als die Vqraussetzung, dass Zarathustra scl- 
ber, als cin GUed des Synkretisrous, dcr die Gnmdlage semci Missions- 
praxis bildetCt auch den Hagma aufgenoimnen hat,*' mu< 9 ratn ahya 
mathh ya. 2S8; “Die au^loscndc Wirkutig hat Zarathustra nicht ver- 
meiJen konnen, als er sclbei den Haoma Kult m seine Gerocindc ein- 
fubne.,.. Dcr roaga bat dadurch den Todcsstoss crhalten/' 201: “dcr 
Herzpunbc der Keligion dcr Gatha Gcmcindc,” 

This Is totally incompatible with another theory, developed p^7, 
that Zoroaster hiraseif arranged a collection of bis songs for the litur¬ 
gical use of his parish, adding a preface to it, both of course unsvrltten. 
What we have would be this second, oral edition, in which Hdrna is 
called “this urmc of a wine."’ “Zarathustra hatte als Religionsstiftei 
cinen oilcncn BUck fur die Grundwerte dcr Mithra-Religion [the god 
to whom be dealt the “crushing blow nana!” see under ‘Mitbra’] und 
Ihm hat er vor allcra im Haoma-Kult cine Staitc gegeben,*' in the muflra 
ahya madahya. 

P.268; “Zarathustra hatte damit skhcr recht [he racrely docs not say 
so] dass der Haoma Rausch [of the Mirhra community] unvereinbar 
sei mit Jem hclHgcn Rausch des roaga [of the Gatha comtminity], 
del vielleicht von dem wett defer wirkenden Hanfrausch unterstiitzt 
war,” whereas the Achacmeuids “den Plug dcr Scclc ... in einem 
dirlichcu Wcinrausch suchicn.” Actually^ the hotna intoxication of the 
Mitlira community and the wine intoxication of the Achoerocnids w'cre 
the same, both “propter nimiiuD cst est," and the Mithra people de¬ 
served the same extenuating circumstances "hotiet “ He reproaches 
them, 196; “Wer sich bei Naehl mIt haoma bcrauschtc, konnte un- 
inoglich am Tage danach [the day after] arbeitsfahig setn," but fails 
to say at what time the Gatha }>eoplc were capable of working whose 
"cult of the day'god was connected with trance and hypnotic narcotisa¬ 
tion." As to the prophet: tnoga means "wedding"; "hemp" is a mere 
assumption. Calling hashish smoking "holy intoxication," docs not 
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in^ucnce die bangovcf elTcct, “Burnirvgest hatred and fbniitigcit pa¬ 
thos” arc foreign to tiasbish smokcrij a friciid of mine, past fifty* whom 
I asked, said: *‘t fcci no effect on my health* but it makes you take life 
less passionately and more pliilosophically,” 

In a disconnected sentence in Zoroaster asks AhuraMazd^; 

'*0 Omniscient, sleepless art Thou* without bang* abanlial” As a ques¬ 
tion. this must mean “bow is it that,..and “not even bang, which 
you don't take* would make you sleep” Certainly, to take hang was 
not considered a virtue. In the demon Kunda is called banha 

vibanha, Pahl.transL mast yut mast, drunk without drinking, baikha > 
NT. bang, Arab, band], is fiashish* canapis. As vegetable fiber, hemp 
replacctl with Iranians and Scyiliians the lioen used in the western 
world, and according to Herodotus iv,737^, the Scythians used to 
strew hemp-seed on hot stones when taking a steam-bath, the vapors 
haii-tig a narcotizing effect. Otherwise, the name of tlic plant appears 
only once more, in as abortive, presumably used inicnially. 

Nothing is kfiowm of the use of hemp as a narcotic prior to the Arsadd 
period. 

The two places in the Videvdad, both tlating from the beginning of 
our era, show tliat at that time taking hashish was considered as shame¬ 
ful, "unehrlkh.” Only at the end of the Sasanian period, in the Arta- 
viraz book, composed at that time and attributed to the beginning of 
dial period, bang is used to send the saint in tiis dream on the iourncy 
through heaven and hell. But even he makes his wUl before taking 
the drug. Customs change, mostly for the worse, Tlic venerable Mus- 
laufi al-mamalik, who had idtciitcd tJie Ministry of Finances at the 
age of fifteen and bad been Prime Minister more than once, told me, 
when the Opium Commission of the League of Nations visited Persia: 
**In die house of my father there were about a thousand servants, one 
of whom perhaps did smoke opium; if 1 liad still a thousand servauta, 
he had given away almost all his great wealth,—there might be one 
among them that did not smoke.” 

Tlic use of hashish in Zoroaster’s time is an imaginadon. The mys¬ 
terious homa is wine, a reality. V.r5),i6 advises: 

homa .,. plcno tiiulo -.. yaffa hvaramc vahiko! 

“Wine drinking is the bcstl” 
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And the old chevalier Chnnlui found, on the wall in an inn at hfahiiHj 
the verse, a "rixta" » which life amoimts: “Life is intosicaiihii con* 
tinual, the pleastire is pacing, the hangover lasting " 

Herodotus [v,a5 reports, from talcs of Scyihiam and far-traveled 
Greets [n the Pontic cmporla, that, at the far conJjiics of the Sqrthian 
plains at the ascent of high mountains, there lived a people of “bald- 
heads,” hairless by nature, pug-nosed and with square jaw, trtfvtu it«i 
yn-ca witlt a language of their own, but Scythian 

dress. Everjone dwells under a tree and hangs a white felt cover over 
it, as shelter in winter, but not in summer^ They live on the Emits of 
that tree which is not higher than a Hg-tree and is called -ovrtKov. 
It has a Emit like a bean, Kva/ios. but with an inner kernel, wvpnfv. 
When the fruit is ripe, they strain it through a doth; they lick or drink, 
mixed with milk, the black juice, called which trickles through, 
and make also sroXo^cu, lo:tengcs, of the thick residue and cat them. 
Nobody docs a thing to these people; they arc regarded as lioly, bear 
no arms, decide the disputes tlicir neighbors bring before them. The 
asylum they pvc to fugitives is never violated. Their name is 
’Apyip-iraEoi." 

Argimpaioi cannot be interpreted as “bald-headed”; rather could 
Ctesias* MiAurrptot < *karvajar.lya, have this meaning, a name he 
translates by '‘dog-heads” (thinking of Aram, kaiba^). Argimpaioi is 
the same name as Arimaspoi in the Issedonian story of Aristcas, which 
Herodotus translates by "one-eyed” Both arc adjectives derived from 
the name of the Scythian Ardvisiira Argimposa, cL under 'Aidvr and 
the etymology of Pasargadai under 'Mada-PatsiL' 

Ctesias mentions the Kapva m irovrurd, l»J, h'gmt. see under 
‘Harvatat,’ where he speaks of the siptadiora-trce: “The tree is said to 
bear Emits in dusters, like the vine, and yet have berries like the pon- 
tiki nuts,” KapwL arc nuts in general, according to Athenacus n,53,b 
“hard-shdlcd nui^ also almonds in Attic.” In ii,57,c he says about the 
kernels of pine-ccitics: “Hippocrates, in his book on irrurdnj, 

calls them MuoroXuvs (kernels), but most say as Herodotus 

Vtr.L o^AirTAiM. lltrod4»tU}' inTtuiic the jTmtkRi i*i 

Jifiitipibd IB Scyiliuii A/uvLs^<ii ia Iwlucttdiii mA\d bj $CTiM;iii4; byt both naiun 

tie Se>TiifiiU 
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of ihc pontiki." Thcoptirast uses "kirya" for cherry-sloaes, Thai ti was 
the fruit of the siptachora^trcc that resembled the pontika nuts is baid 
to Ixlievc, boeaiise inamia is no fruit, but the resin of various trees; 
Sirexistknown in Europe under the name "Turkish Delight,” is 
called after its shape, paMthc of Herodotus, and since Ctesias, as 
physician, was interested in these products, he probably called the farm 
of the products, not the fruits similar.’** 

Athenaeus 11,55^' quotes Nicandrus of Colophon—of whose didactic 
poems just the 0 Tjptaxa, and dke^tt^dpftoKa, phamuceutical works, full 
of rare and unknown vocables, arc preserved—as saying, some called 
the pontk nuts while the dictionaries of Hermionax and 

Timarchidcs gave niroe /SdXas'ov, “Zeus* acorn” as second name. The 
Deipnosophists csadently did not know the fruit itself, but only its 
name from Alexandnnian books, and the thing belonged to the spliere 
of pLarinaccutics, Besides Ctesias and Nicandrus, only Galcnus, also a 
physician, speaks of It, ecL Kulin, vt, 335 ; “a boll, sometimes as large as 
a pontikon nut, sometimes twice or thrice that size.” This description 
is far from implying that the measure was generally known. [» Arab 
pharmacology the word is used as weight. 

Herodotus and Ctesias use the name for something not known to 
the Greeks; hence, it cannot mean ’Tonik” relevant to the Pontus, 
Black Sea. Neither is Tomaschek’s etymology right; “Scyth. *p2ndika, 
'belonging to the road,* because carried as 'viaticum.*” Herodotus docs 
not say so, hut gives it as the name of the tret; and Ctesias never uses 
Scythian, but only Old Persian names. Bur, like the Kapva ve.p<rti( 4 i 
(rwumicd, or like “malus punica, sinica” die fruit was surely called 
after the country wljcrc it grew, 

iif “tmUt, jdiJt in Khufis^n utrsclcd froai dive Ercc*: uud in mod. 

Endii iititfail of dd« ukil?f<Skr. "tmt-imli* -mdsain'' Th^ luud Fcfi- wo«i ii 

lir.aii£u 23 in+ fmm ICt£nl> 

A limibr catc: Al Lbe Mcpt d Tlfr4lV.iCfJii die aitdlcrr iiird and 

efn SaUuiOlHi HifTAV^JZl |oKpl(Ul» "tflHTS ifcc tcBnirj Lc* Oof- 

h pisiliplu!t£n, kh, WV.? m4 ibe ICt Ajtlk 

fert. muinijflii cl. I tanulalTIlk, itj Ditar iJ &CkufiE/' ind Cnmn, P^m 

Pm. pnirj:fiiJ74 ir,f4th But ^tfubo Utyh, "*Gap^ytst: be^n inim^ tA O^ui^r ind dM 

i trm r* V^llkb djii^ rq^cilct ivtuy*' inJ TB»|^hF«t jlikE Dk^curidi^ toa^ caU **Altiijiaij 
and McNdii'* ihc home of hah; umilirff eke Arming ctuTu^xAutf ta 

frrmRjA and pjmd. j’OkJjE TrtuwikV^ t tittUijR Kipnltlt'-Cordjrenb The iKib k 
rinhaiTwin '* atid tkc Utt dM::i BFcrw ill a Utiludir 13WC fKFJtfamt dun Snyeh Aiabu. All tbcic 
md litt fiTcii bMOllD^ HMktdcc tbe pknt for tbe ijuacml, b«3u>c die odjf thii^ tbey 
knew im Lbc 
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A$ sontctlLitig well kno^Ti, the pent ikon only in two papyri 

from the Fayyutu. In i*&p.Zction, Calm ti.59 70a (GrenfeU-Hunt) 
a half choinot of pontika costs a oboli; in PapJ^Unden Petriet voi.iu, 
a.1422,1.1^ one choinos costs one drachm. Both papyri are private ac^ 
counts, itt both rttLpva appear as a separate item. In the Fay yum the 
pontikiSn was known and cheap. 

Low, Aram^fisttzensamett, quotes Syr, puntaqa from Elias of Nisi- 
his (cd. dc Lagardc). As pharmacctittc term this Syriac word may be 
a loanword from Greek. S. Fraenkel, Aram, Fremdut., derived Arab, 
bunduq, by this pimtaqa, from Gr. pontiki. But NP. and Arab. buniJuq, 
funduq U, in ilisiiiiction from the Greek, a familiar word for small nuts, 
acorns, beans, and besides for pillsu The diaionarics, like Lisan, explain 
it as *'fruji of a tree, round as a (small) nut, with an Lmer kemet, 
similar to that of the pistachio*' (Arab, fustuq < Ir, 'pistaka, NP. pis- 
tali). Therefore we translate bunduq by “hazeUnuL” The wide applica¬ 
tion shows iltai it h.id become a generic word. In the maj^h, ed. van 
Vloten 179i in the list of pharmaceutic weights, “al-bundiiq = 1 dirham,** 
is entirely an abstract word. Such names of weights are either of Greek 
provenance, or words like nut, bean, pea, grain. Arab, bunduq, funduq, 
which passed back into mod. Persian, retains the MP. form 'pundaq < 
OP. "puntaka. ITie dialectic deveiupment would be 'pundah in the 
north, *piinnah in the south.*^ 

In Ctesias* mouth, pomikdn renders OP. *puntaka, without relation 
to Gr. pontos, Likewise in Hcrodtutis, who may have rhnughi it to be 
a Scythian word. But 'puiitaka or 'puntika is a normal OP. adjective of 
origin and means “from Punt, Puntic, Puntian.” ft is by no means a 
coincidence tliai the classical pharmacology* knew the word from Egyjv 
tian sources, and that the thing itself appears only in the Fayyum 
papyri. If Herodotus* description gives the impression that middle- 

i*Tlte tbjnp: iid>itn in Fin; Gtr[iMW*b< Jnar Suthirr. tHimJacf n m be 

ieptisicd irmn (i) Artis, fundiui <c;r. f_j) bttaJiiq^ btuufuqjj, alHtqzui il-bui3[liic{, 

hi mijiiti. TlsW rumt wiii hidStito- do Save Ffm 

th^ TFfiTOlf, fcsanbiinid 1 bunilui^a^ h ijH-jaut, to tbe wcipan, ^il lait=r fitnn tbe ciSfiiilp&W to 
ftro-iraipom ojhI Imltcft- Tttat il wrang* bj hh KnrcfkiU m In JUt. 

^/t5«Op iIk Vcnrnim iinptirlnl |lif first fipc-fi«p*Ht to The mltin aad hu 

imlrt dapcicil t iJut Oauh! he. tuadled wittiout pcfunti tidn|n^ . Oidf wlitA tlx 

lunv hinted that line ini|ihT riKcumb to fiuf ibu 'iupiicd ¥napiHi in ihclr fight 

the TitlH ihft buaiitiqh hscf^ m '"VcUrtiwi,” crit iUklf the fur-im^n, bm the oliler 

umihow. Tbc dllv ti rt/lkr diiEi lluK af the aamlufc, in the miliLirr of St llcac 

m dmt b a OAnaa wiih ijiKti|Aiai|[ ci QonblfH 
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Aitstic mountains ^ lo the cast of the Scythhm plains were tlie home, 
the story must have shifted the locality, and though Hcroilejcus words 
do not souod io, Aristcas" jirimaspeia must be the source. Argimpaioi 
is but 3 variant of Aristeas' Arimaspoi, “One-eyed" and other fabulous 
creatures were imagined by Homer and Hesiod as living in Ethiopia, 
Aristeas* poem can be the indirect source of the stories Herodotus 
heard from the Scythians. The story fits perfectly into that sociological 
utopia which the miraclc-iuan adorned with talcs heard anywJicrc. 
He was Itnowm on the Proconnesus and m Metapont, and some reality 
is behind his wide journeys. If they led him to the Scythians and on the 
other side as far as Lower Italy, he was surely also in Egypt, where he 
may have heard the story of the pontihon. One point in Herodotus 
version itself coniradicfs altogether die conception that Central Asia 
was the home; Life under trees, in winter only covered by a fch, is a 
picture utterly impossible for that region. It presumes a climate where 
even at great altitude winter and summer differ only in rainfall. If on 
the slope of such mountains a tree is described as growing not higher 
than a fig, with 3 fruit in shape of a bean with hard shell and hemd, 
Arab, qishr and bunn, which, when filtered, gives a black, oily juice 
that gets dry, iheo this is word for word a description of the coffee, as 
it grows between 3000 ft. and 4000 ft. altitude on the slopes of the South 
Arabian and Abyssinian mountauis. That country, on both sides of the 
Bab ahmandab is the land Punt, Put of the OP. inscriptions, sec under 
‘Sea.’ 

The pontikdn tree is the coffee tree. The Arab, name for the tree 
and the bean, bunn, is assumed to be derived from Abyss, bun, the 
provenance and etymology of which is unknown. But bunn is the 
Arabic pronunciation of South Persian punn *C htP. pund OP. punt, 
tlic pontikdn of Herodotus. 

Since the name of the Argimpaioi -ind their word puntikam belong 
to an Iranian dialect, the enigmatical Sox*' ought to be likewise an 
Iranian word. It seems to be 01 - am^u, Ir, ansu in V.io,2, wfiticn ^su, 
perhaps pronounced with gutt. q, which designates the "pulp" of homa 
in the bavauam. 

Arab, qahwah was origmally a word of poetry for a while wine, thus 
m many poems and anccdolci of die the scene of which 
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is SamaTTa in the ninth century a*d. The word was applied to coffee 
as [ate as about A.D. 140a when 5ufis in South Arabia started to drink 
plenty of coffee before their ecstatic exerdses, Before each draught they 
shouted "ya qawi!, o Strong onc!"> one of the 995 epithets of Allah* 
chosen because the numaica] value of its letters is the same as chat of 
qahwah, 116, Thus the mystic contents the word were the reason 
why it was used for coffee; it is not derived from the Kaifa-rrgion in 
Abyssinia. The introduction and propagation in South Arabia is as¬ 
cribed to several Sufis, the oldest of which Is ‘All b. TJtmr al-Shadhill* 
821/1418, and it is reported that before that time only the bean, bimn, 
not the shell, qishr, was used for preparing coHec. What happened 
about 1400, then, was not the discovery that coffee could be consumed^ 
but the finding of the modern method of brewing coffee. In Abyssinia, 
one sdll eats powdered coffee mixed witJi milk; in Arabia one still 
cats the beans, in Persia dry powder; like the preparation described by 
Herodotus, those are prehistoric methods. Coffee itself was known. 
Richard Starr informed me tliai among the remains of grains, discov¬ 
ered in the "Hurrian stratum" of Nuzi, ij?. about 1400 B.c, the scientific 
analysis stated one eolfee bean. 

Now, as in an old mystery play, “advcntavii asinus, pukher et fortis- 
simus"; 

Names of nvines, like qahwah, arc names of origin; already the 
Arthasastra says; “Its origin is its name/ and thus it Wnts not only in 
India, but everywhere, qahwah is not Arabic, and can, as to its form, 
be derived from an IranLin *kahvah < *ka|?waka, Tliis word occurs in 1 
the tariff of a surgeon in P/d.742; The surgeon can charge for an opera- 
tion on the chief of a house, nmanapatil, one head of btg cattle of 
inferior quality, on a vispatiS the same of middle quality, on a zantu- 
patil the same of best quality, and on a dahyupadl a chariot harnessed 
with four horses. For an operation on their wives he may charge, 
in the first case, a she-ass, kfi 9 tva. In the second a cow, in the third 3 
marc, in the fourth a shconcjcl- The tariff is now in the Videedad^ in 
which it can hardly be put before the beginning of our eta, but the 
socbl structure was no longer in existence, payments in kind were re^ 
placed by money, one no longer drove In a chariot; altogether, the tariff 
itself is much older, from the sbcih'fifth century a.c. 

The meaning “slie-ass" of kaffwa is required by the context and cor- 
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robomed by the Pah!. cransL hmr' and NP. j^ar ■< OP. X^ra; 

thu is the normal word, while LaSwa must be a special dutikty, not a 
mule, astar< Med. 'aspatara, OP. *asatara, compor. of aspa “horse." 

Like wine, domestic animals are called after the region where the 
special hreed was bred; it is coough to recall, for Iran, rhe N^ean 
horses from Nisaya, or ‘^mesaja" Erom Mesa, ar^ibini from Rzifya. One 
lias Herefords and Brahmas in America, Shropshire^ ia Europe. A 
region in Rirmau, not far from the straits of Homiiiz, bears the name 
KtufOuiviKTq on Ptolemy’s map, Ic. OP. ‘ka^wanlka. Tile source of all 
his very accurate knowledge of South Iran is Emlovthcucs, and through 
him the general staff of Alexander, As Klhvan, K^un, that name was 
alive in the middle ages/* The place was two days from Siragan on the 
road to Rustaq i Rustaq {mod. Rustak), these two between Furg 
(OP. Parga) and Timn (OP, Tara’va). The name means “donkey^ 
country."'* Today die region of course lias donkeys, but no special ones. 
But opposite, on the Arabian side of the straits, in Bahrain, is the home 
of the hunous white Bahrain donkeys, with their cnormou-s cars, and 
Yaqut iv,209,quotes from abu I^anifa’s ^iV. al-nabai^ book on botany, the 
motiniaEn there, which stretches along the coast of 'Uniiiti, out¬ 

side the straits. Thus the Bahrain donkeys seem to be the issue of the 
antique ka^sva. 

bJaw,alioin Greek, icdi'flwv, fern, itai'flie, and irat'^Xioe mean **don- 
key"; there, too, it is not the usual but a special word, not common. 
In ascholion to Aristophanes* Vespes 179, a Kdv&ajf^ is called "big"; 
a Libyan KdfOtuv is descHhed like a zebra. Xenophon, Cyrop. 7,5,11 
uses oKw icoj'ffijXim, "donkeys with packsadJlcs," for such animals in 
the army. Word and thing are the same, bur their phonetics forbid 
common linguistic descent. Both arc loanwords, b<«h names of origin, 
and the land of origin must have been between Iran and Greece, in 
Anatolia. 

Asia Minor has always been famous for its horses, donkeys and 
mules. Still before the time of Kammurapi, in the [9th cenmry b.c., the 
Assyrians had organized the import of horses from the Halys region 
to Assur. for military purposes. The IliMi says 11.852: 

fevertav offan ^fiiaviuf yiva^ dypoTtpdcaP^ These Vcncii lived in 

EtukhrT t6$, b tjlduqst 3i-<. Muqsilrfaif 

^ *■ Nof £]( tl if 4 ^'ciunE!t~<BUJ3lfDrii I SiuurLTFi,, i rMiiai UM. 
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Paphlagonia, Strabo 5.14. On the other hand, 11 , rt2t!v479; “they har¬ 
nessed tire muleS;, the strong-hoefed, that pull in the traces^ which once 
die Mysians had sent Priaitius as a magniheent present," Anacr^o/t, 
frgm, 35 Bcrgkj calls the Mysians “inventors'’ of mule breeding; (irTrti- 
&opov Sc Mi?(FOi £vp€iv fu^iv ovbij^ irpQe LaL mulus K. ’musios, 

through Thracian and Illyrian, means “the Mysian ass."" Strabo r2, 
C- 539 j Bagaibooia, situated towards Armenia, especially oj'aypo- 
^orof. Breeding of mules Ls tun merely a human ''invention": I cnee 
lud bought, in 1912, at 'Anah on the Euphrates, a beautiful mule, the 
father of which was an onager, wild ass; ii bad the rcddisii color of a 
deer, Pliny, in his chapter on mules, nh, distingubhes between 

hinnies: “equo ct asina genitos mares tiinnulos antiqni vocabaiit," and 
mules: "contraque mules quos asini ct equae generarent," and quotes 
the amazing belief “Theophrastus vulgo parcre in Cappadocia tradit," 
whereas in other regions they did not prruiagatc. 

From the article “Escl’ in Pauly be. I learn that Brunnltofer, already 
in 1900, had explained Katpaiuka-Oippadocta as Iran. ka(?wa plus 
Skr, toka [the word is attested in Iran, by the gloss rwffa]. Katpatuka 
is rio Iranian name, but that of a region adjoining Armenia which 
the Mcdcs applied to their new satrapy of Central Asia Minor in 
585 B.c^ afecr the Alyattcs treaty, -tp- is no Iranian sound and represents 
what had become of HUtite -zv- in Kizvatna (last mention about 
raoo B-c.) at that rime, in the mouth of Armenians, Tlic Persians re¬ 
tained the Median sfielUng; the Greeks transfomxed it to KamroSoicee. 
The stem was kitpat-, a name known to tlic Assyrians in the 8th cen¬ 
tury as that of a to«m in Media, Ritpatfiia), which survived down to 
Aj>. r40o as QahvaS, between Zandjiln and Kazwln, kahvaS < ‘kaf?wat 
proves that -tp- in Katpatuka was pronounced like -tfw-, Tlte region 
is rich in minerals and viniculture, and the name preserves that of set¬ 
tlers from Kixvatna, Cappadocia Pontica. There was something right 
in BrunnJiofer’s wrong etymology: the kaffwa-donkey is the "Cappa- 

J. R Boniimr gi'fi rrit ihe knnf hhttjjy of rllij finf fulKR^nl C. Meyrr, v.r. 

tljllkWTtlcd by JEf-aJJfJTifj^-A,iirt TijEiiJc femi[p- fklLfjquJjcr, k 

Erronit-^ftillst lui cchiinn. s.r„ rtirti ihc aiisimpiiofl, <ttUEii1y Iw 

xBoh^^ tt»Dst 9 r itnjiiieii in SariU^i^Li*'^ wmrwcnftv mth Aw, inuia in the 

^Qunul? dI am! wiih Ln ^TlSwccin* jim iat In 

^Tuhrt ISWI Cfi^s b«vr lb*wn I for 5, aojd miy mtir l\kt milTiir, if it fneam pinb 

jui aiikEEiiiL ai dl 
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docun donkey,” "muius" is the "Mysian ass” They were bred in 
Iran in Kav&ofnK^ and the BaV^io donkeys descend from them. 

The name of the wine is nothing dse; qahwah is the Cappadodan 
wine, *kaftiiraka > ’kahvaCg) > Arab, qahwah. Like bunduq the Arab, 
word is a loan from Middle Persian, In Middle Median it would, be 
*kifa(g), almost the form. Arab, qahwah assumed in the European 
languages. Our **winc” is an Anatolian word, and. ”coffcc” comes from 
^'Cappadocia, Kizs’ama." 


XXXIL APAM NAPaT 


“apwFTw ri 

In countries poor In rainfall, tikr Iran and ^anvez, tlie original 
home of the Aryans, all agriculture depends on urigaticin. This experi¬ 
ence of the Aryans before thdr separation has left a mark in a spcdal 
feature of their picture of the world: an outer dike, OI. s^tu, Ir. hctu 
around the ocean Vunikitam which encircled the round earth like a 
broad stream, a notion of people that had banked the two big rivers 
of their country, Vahvi and Kanli^ for irrigation. Tlic surname of the 
Sarasvati-'harahvati, “hetumaut, with many dikes/' at Alexander's 
dme 'Hrw/tavBpos, still today Hilmand-^omcs down from the Aryan 
period. 

In y/.t3,9 the Fravarli support the earth '*on which the waters flow in 
canals, ^otostafo apo tailtnti naviya,** and in the Mifhra yasht, 10,14, 
aryaJayanam is the country '*where the waters broad eanah work 
foaming, yahmiya apo naviya prtfwis ^sdSaha ffwaxsantc ” a way of 
describing natural to people that lived in artiiicially irrigated lands. 
ArdvT has the epithet "aSudraSina, increasing the canals” in Y/,5,1, 
and the first month of the Persian calendar, originally 2iun'3o,iv, was 
called “adukaniS, canat'digging.” 

Vid.y^i '‘Where on earth is it best? Where one cultivates most, 
by watering unwatered bnd, yat an.apam ai‘ apam kmotl" In 213 
Sel.—98 ax., a bronze statue was put up for l^maspcs, stratiarch of 
Susa, and its inseription says:' 

n-aj'yjatv <rf w]epd,ytte¥oy ^[Swp] 

r<»^[eiicrov yat]a$ irXotKrtdpow ef^ero. 

Tuv itXi7pov9 dvia-tMrt iroXoi d[v^povvl 

Nc^iotri ropSeurou KttputQ<t>6pov^ fftfteva^. 

The contiast of apa and anapa is the dominating feature of the whole 
country. AnJpa “without water/’ becomes the genera) word for 
“deicrt/* ^ or^Spoe, however rich the soil may be. The frequent 
group dait u viyapan appears first in Mi]rJl/^rt,ra.28.r8 and in Draxi 
Atiir.i vtyap alone in Ay^^^Zar- in Vid.^znd 10 'Vlapatama vi.urvara- 

BvtMfinw. ZAfriyk tJ4- Fpfhafil ymdcnngt lyf MP. ^ wlioL** 

t CuidohL CiAJp launFiienti Slasf. <X 
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cniircly void of water and vegetation j t*JP. biyabati, desdt, *C 
Aw. viyapa, wiihcmt water." '’Corn-iand," Ved. and Ir- nrvara, stretches 
as tar as one can conduct^ fraJjar*, water. 

One word for irrigation is cf- viShrzana tinder 'Videvdad, 

Hareva.' The spade used for digging the small ditches is called kastram, 
kanstram, enumerated in V/<£.i4ttt among the tools of a 
farmer, with the descriptive adj. palilharzanam varzayaniam, Pahl. 
“kas Ikcl pads kan&id, bel^ spade for digging, bii is stilS the usual 
word, also in ‘Iraq; patishixa <i Ar. paii.srgha. 

Another word is Vhic-, hini-> “to draw" water, cf. Hubsc^ann, 
PeriSttid, JO, not “to pour" (1^^.1727; giessen); one docs not “pour;’ 
but “lift and conduct" irrigation water. In all Semitic languages, to<^ 
the term b dV, to draw, with a “Akk- dalu, Arab, dalw, bucket. 

“na tat apam hinifati avi yava.£aranyam, suppose a man would 
draw water on a liaricy-ficld. . . The same idionv had been used 
in the Akk. legend of Sargon of Akkad who was raised as apprentice 
of the "naq me, water-drawer," Aqqi-^ name which itself means *'l 
drew water" and is formed like Old Semitic divine names, a fact that, 
alone, shifts the origin of the institution far back into prehistory. The 
name Moses must have the same meaning, not a.s Gen.2,10 says. She 
called his name moiah and spoke: for I have drawn him out of the 
water," for the i>ariicipte is active, the "drawer, not the drawn. In 
history, NaramSln (Ur n* 275) makes the captive king of Aleppo 
work at a water-wheel (with buckets), Akk. dali narabti, Arab. 

dlliya. 

naviya is still genera 11 y translated ‘navigable by scholars uho 
imagine the “Awcsta-pcoplc" living without knowledge of agriculture 
as “nomads of the steppes” around Marw and l^hvaiizm. In ifluabia, 
with similar conditions, the bedouins only “navigate the ship of the 
desert.” Navigability is no quality of water, bm of rivers, and naviya 
xi never used of rivers, but only of water, naviya, a qualificativc adj. 
like xaniyn “water m springs,” catiya “in wells,” parSuviya “in canals,” 
variva “in ponds, lakes " means “water in nav,” and Olr. nav, like NP. 
nav' Li “every long hollow tube, pipe, watcr-cajjal, especially ‘canalis 
per quam aqua molam agens fiuii; the mill-ditch." Tlie word is the 
same 35 Gr. t-avv, Lnt, navis, because the primeval fonn of a boat was 
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a dtig'out. TPars.: “najf c andar gawr c zanUg, IidIIowi' 5 (cbatuicis) in 
the bowcU (gawr < Aw. garwa, uienis) of the canh.’’ 

Vid.i^iS: The penalty for injuring an otter is “to mm, roH (fra.* 
rvisyat) seven beams (pnavo^ not bridge’)” and another penalty in 
* 8,74 “to stretch, spread (frascimbanoit) thirty ftas^imbana, beams, 
over apo niviya, irrigatmn ditches.” A river spanned by a beam would 
not be "navigable.” fraskamb. Arab, djassara, is "to bridge” water by 
a djisr, AJtk. ga^uni, frasfimbaiu, “beam,” the usual bridge of Iranian 
and Irakbn ditches, whence the proverb “yikhaf kijnan yaruh 'ala 
1-djisr, he b afraid like one going over a bridge “ not that the bridge 
might break, but that he might slip oif. In VuU^j, 3 dog falls “in a 
hole, a well, 3 cleft, the bed of a Sowing rivet,” ruSi=:OP, rota, and at 
the last in apo naviya, not a navigable river“ where he would swim 
to the nest boat, but the canis falls In a canalis, or worse;, in the deep 
shaft of a qanat. In yr.io,t4, no navigable “rivers flow foaming fup¬ 
stream:] against the Hindukuii,” quite apart from the fact, often ad¬ 
duced as countcrargumeut against Ncarch’s and Onesikritus’ remarks 
on rivers in Persis, that there are no navigable rivers in Iran, In the 
repeated fmtnula rvith the power of 3 camel, a stallion, a donkey 
[read ‘jcaranam for garinara, mountains] and apo naviya ” this is “mill* 
trenches, for water-power is not measured by the number of ships it 
carries, but of the mills it turns, af? naviya means “iirigatioti ditch** 
everywhere in the Awesta. 

The same at the only place, BcL SrS, where it appears in OP.: “The 
army of NidintuBel held the Tigris, there they had taken up position, 
Ufa abiS navlya aha; Then I ordered my army to lie on gr)at skins.., 
During the excavations of Assur, a great number of workmen, living 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris, did so twice a day, the usual thing 
where there are no ferries, and the only thing for an army without a 
fleet. The Akk. text is at variance! ‘They lidd the ‘aba’ [probably 
^abba/ to abubu, inundation, cf. Arab, 'ubab], the Tigris was at high- 
water, “Diqlat malL” Assyrian annals mention oecaslonally the crowing 
of rivers at highwatcr, c.g, Salmanassar, OBel:2y^-, “pumt ina miliSu 
cbir, I crossed the Euphrates at highwatcr," emphasizing the perfomi- 
ance. Of the El. version two ideograms only remain: “Ml"* [-JJr 
the second a gen, “0/ a boat.” abis, abi 2 , a'bii in OP. t$ a 
hapax. Bartholomac compared, in Wif,ty 9 and C?r^f. ^264,2, the meta- 
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ptistic stcnu of It. ap*, a 3 , awi with OI. ambhai^ citing NP. ^il.x^ard 
as czampk for **siiffi]C-abiaut.*' K. G. Kent;, in jaos 62,4, 1942, 
explains OP. abU < 'ap.b]iU, instr.pL, takes na%'iyi as a fcm.nouQ, 
“navigability,” and arrives at ”and on account of the waters there was 
navigability”; since it goes on ^'l ordered the army to lie on goat 
skins,” the thread of thought would be: '^infortunatciy, having no 
boats, 1 ordered.” Moreover, the Tigris is navigable the whole year 
through, even at low water, up to a point much farther upstream, 
almost to south of Samarra; at full high water the ferries usually stop 
working. An instr.pL abis could be construed as another example for 
Andreas’ theory, noow 1931, 111,316; OP. raufabiS and vi^bt^, instr. 
in form, nom.-acc.pL in signification [wrong for vidbiS, a dative] “in 
der gleiclizciugcn Volksjprachc waren altc Pluralkasiiscnd ungen gCKh' 
wunden bis auf dies -bil ” But in view of NP. ibis^fvard one can regard 
abiS or aiibiS as nominative corresponding to Asv. afJ in the tnctapl, 
system, at all events, OP. abii naviya is Aw. afl navtya, and the clause 
says *‘and there was a canal, or were canals," Akk. version “high* 
water” a further obstacle. 

apo navjya is translated in VitlAi^t 6 and 18,74 W u'vi'k or n’yvt'k, 
which the FrhgJ*aAL explains by a NP. gloss: “navdanah, 'obGr i abgah 
ki dar ^ [ab] mirl^ad, pipe-system, passages of a basin through which 
I water] Hows”; apparently a compound with -tak, to Vl^k* ^'to flow," 
hence “pipe-conduit" cf. (lrotas.tak “running in rivers" under 'Tistriya.* 
Tlierc is the topic name Nautaka in East Iran on Ptolemy’s map. Vid. 
adds both times, explaining, “krs." In the Frhg^raAL this ti'vyt'k is 
uzvariS of the idcogr. StasTV following upon “QN^=kts." Scm. qn' 
“reed, tube, canal" is a full syn. of Ir. nav. In western regions, Aram. 
9 k' is the term for aqueducts of the Kotnan type, cf. topic names Like 
Kanatha, Qanawat in Syria. .Arab, qanat, pi. qin^ is used today in 'Iraq 
and Iran as term for underground canals. The Pa^K Vidct'dSd under¬ 
stood apo naviya=n\t’k= on’ kts apparently as the Iranian subterra¬ 
nean type, while the Aw. references to “bridging" them prove that 
they were surface ditches, kts, the iizvartS, has disappeared from 
mod. language; NP. is kahrei* karlz, Arab. $ihridj, hence OIr. *ka^ 

*iTWT^: S, Fia«j 5 lpci+ ytrtlJw.fVfwrflMorvr 73ip nPdilioM 1 Vini "to tiiiiu" wludl might Imd 
iliikn''; cL dt ma Gijfct. «b Anbu w/itiyim.—fienrrs Vfwi^ far 

rcAiil^r Iruur't cL Elinklm. ctL GoowaJll 4I: bnmi^ o6ilmu CUultK,*^ 

leading i» ‘*wttr," 
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rSa am! *£a0ri£a^ with the same ending as dihliz < 'dvatiftia^ from 
'taflra, ‘i!aflra, to Viart- ‘*to dig,'’ Ht- “wclL”* These systetns cd qaoat 
or karist, visible at the surface by the row of their vcrdcai shafts, serve 
for opening up as well as conducting water, and have been developed 
in Iran since the bronze age; they are first mentioned in history at the 
campaign of Antiochns II in Komisene, 209 ax. In the Sasanian period, 
c-g. Tabari 1,873: “during the seven years of drought under PeroS, the 
rivers, qina, and springs dried up.” In Samarta there may be nearly a 
liundred miles of them. 

Irrigation with dams and dikes on rivers, surface and underground 
conduits, “drawing” of water, presupposes the knowledge of all the 
primitive wheels and similar engines used in Egypt and Babybnb 
since prehistoric dnjcs: daliya, saqiya, shaduf, ilerti (‘Iraq.), drawn by 
oKcn which go up and down a slope; La Southern ‘Iraq I have still seen 
men drawing the primitive engine, as the king of Aleppo did at the 
time of NaramSTn. I do not remember where, hut I believe 1 have 
seen the largest of these engines, the so-called 'Tersian wheels or norm 
< Arab, na'ura” in Persia; they aje typical for the middle Euphrates 
and the Orontes in Syria. The Ir. name dulab is Scm. dul-, dl’, plus Ir, 
ap, explained “like a wheel on which water buckets arc strung,”* 

Ctesias, M frgni,52A!, described the bucket-chains m the royal gar¬ 
dens on the citadel of Susa. Aelian and Pluiardt, both, misunderstood 
Mm m a curious way; the o*en did not draw a hundred buckets a day 
—which would be oothing-smd refused the hundred and first, but 
drew chains up to a hundred buckets and became refractory when the 
weight was more. Aelian uses the words “buckets” and 

“to pump,” Plutarch Tnepiojcra asrXijjuaTa. Sky lax mentions such oxcroi 
on the Indus, and Herodotus speaks of a legendary reservoir and sluices 
in Eastern Iran, called Akes, by which the water supply of several large 
provinces could be regulated. Though a legend, it proves the esisicticc 
of large works in the fifth century ax. and earlier, of the type of the 

♦ Ai pUcBLiin, Ami. kt*i« nr m'tnl, Syr, qiti^ cr tiiiii cauun ju... 

in AttDcfliLi IV, nanh. o( ATnwta 

* S« 8. UsfM in On>ni.Si>c^.riu^. ajSft. Afili. lu'BrS einflot be duhtd faun lu'an 

"lilTt isiMir It U4e 5 ¥K bfuit." oaTuT “woe d’wi jailEit It Mug," Tht fofra Jlfclirw,, 
tiinwicb *i b 
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frkmous **sh3dhuTwao of Tushtar” and the “Band t Qaifai" in Sasaiuan 
Khuzistao.* 

A long description of such a mytliical work is in the GrSdh. 82 
(variants of the JndSdL in brackeu) ‘ 

K>!’ >-VM [mnd‘m| mk i^mk* y ’rdyvsvr hm'h [*mt] tcynM 
(liytj ‘t nynirvif kvp y 'Ibviz tmh c m n’yek (n*v2] y zmb- 
(yn)yn krt’ VKWMVN.yt' zk my’ p*n grmyh v ^yhryk p*>j 
iryxk [n'vcj qdm ‘l hvgr y bvlnd ‘zLVN.yt’ p'n b’Jst‘ zk kvp vr-y 
'yt' »vn 2s vr ry^yt' yvSd’sr sr' Y’TVK.yi p‘n m cbr* bU’d MS at 
ny^k fn’vyck] t'k-y vl'tk [gvrtk] y zijb' (yTt)yn pr’£' ‘l kvp y 
'vsynd’m [’vsndvmb] yhyt' rady’n zryh y pr'^vltrl' mm tmh 
b'xr-y yvsd'sryh zryh r’d pr'£ ‘l zryh rycyt' b'xr'T brnTc' zKii 
zmyk p‘n *nmk *p?n]k aa* YHxrrvN.yt’ [‘plnjyt'J hm’k 
X' ytyh bys'zynsnyh [byreyhj ’2S yptynd v x^ikyh y *ndrv*y 
bk’ znyt’ [only Gr.BdA.:] £gvn YMNNVN.yt *yk: hvgr y bvland 
MN hm'k svlk z^tn'. yn’ wtsv ptS pr'£ yby* ’rdvysvr y 'vnst' vyr 
bTd. 

“Daily, the water flows from the Ardvlsur spring southwards to the 
Alburz. There, a hundred thousand nayicak, navifa, pipes, made oE 
gold, exist; that water, because of its warmth and naturef ?) [West: 
clearness] ascends through these pipes up to the High Hugar. On the 
summit of this mountain is a lake; it discharges into this lake, comes 
out purified; through a separate golden pipe it goes back, at a height 
of a thousand men, from that pipe an open conduit, tak,** of gold 
descends fortii to mount Usindara in the middle of the ocean Fraxvkirr. 
From there, one part discharges, for the purification of the sea, into 
the sea; the other part diffuses over this whole earth for removing? 
the salt: all creatures obtain humidity aud medidne Erom it, and it 
destroys liic dryness of the atmosphere. As the Awesta says etc ” 

' li^iirsnsH CK., hi* it Jetot fiTO urecflndiibln **airia]ii" cE£l ubd 

the fi&t in NT*.^ the tmnd m Afih^l AmMW- Un™4 HubuiknuniEp 

,^rjn^.Ounijn, 111, wnhwi hath. It iccmii b byre ^nncd Imni MP- inJft md bnek iafti 
where It asaktoA ^ wvH dE Sjidilit CofiflcctMHj irilii Olr. Jit- b 

FkHiibJe- Ml the othpft hiwi wiik iifru^gti > '"cittwIrMiultifni"' 

madert*” > Wwr OitdJuttt ii ODS 

3 ?uwi^e nd onJlr 

Tl« parr Aoh- woJ mm* of dar wU. lao' dofp, ifin^h which wittr wii 

dnrwn^ by i biKket'Tth«ei, » the high kwi of the ciiadd of [ouki like i 

Jjmiio. Aiuuiie- 

*■ lak cm he the wanJ far •'vcIl" 
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The Aw. quotaticK) appears also in Gr.Bd&.yyt "my* 'rdyvsvr ^cl frvr 
yjiyt* is ghr’ b'!'*” It is y/,5,96 = 12^, an old piece in inferior surround* 
ings; 


upa hukaiyatn brzo 
vispa.vemam zaran^am 
yahmat faafa £raz|pdatc 
ardvi sura anahita 
hazalirai brSna viianam 


on the high Hukarya 
the all-.golden, 
from which leaps down 
Ardvi... 

from the height of a thousand men. 


“yhyt" is translation, or transcription “zgadet” only, of £raz- 
gadat^ cf. fraz-yarati in yr-54, and khotan. vujgad* "in dis¬ 
mount/' Baiky, jhas i<; 42 . vispa.vcma: vema > vEm would be 
"crevice, 'deft/ e.g. Fyd.13,37; b a ^att 'well,’ 

vema ‘cleft’ etc. I^rV4,52: he shall be thrown bto a vema ioo 
men deep," In Hafjiab., the Pahl. vers. Im vem, Pars, dairak, for 
the phaniasiic "gorge " But other Mss. have vi^.vamam, -ava- 
mam, and m 5,96 vispa.v3hniain, hence Wif, "all-gcfeicrt; im 
Urkodca viell, Rurzzekhen fur hm.” The edition is right m 
annotating to 124: "ob vwpa.banum?", the only correct passage 
W'ith correct meter, 17,15,15 has; 

hukaryat haca brzahat vispa.bamiyat zamcnat. 

The two epithets arc those of the sun-wheel behind Mitbra, "of 
diamond and gold," so to be read also in t2^. The translation 
hm'k-svlk. of the BdL, though not clear, supposes a text with 
“vema," mtetpreted as "perforated” and used as a corroboration 
of the theoretical water-works,^ Such a notion existed at a time 
considerably older than the BdA., for it is attested by the name 
"sura zamumant" m ATyaA P^I- traml. suiix zarren, Wi>.i 
"sura. Loch, lacuna' mir mit zamumant. Name elites Secs odcr 
Tcichcs." The NP. translation, there, has "ilat, cngbc/’ and the 
name has water-works, not a pond or lake m mind. 

The source for the beginnmg of the description is yr,5,5; 

ahyasifa evanhi apo of one of these waters the overflow 

apayzaro vifasati (would suffice to he) distributed 

vispaiS avi krivan hafta over all the seven comments 


“ Cf^ lYl^^'winiMt, in ihe Vimi mydi. fw Aw. iuwiX uadcr 'Yjciu jflcta.' 
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ahyasca cvanhi apo of out; of these waters 

ava.barati eui always equal quantity flows down 

haminamca zayaaaini!a to winter and summer. 

For the idea of *‘asccntling water"; since liigh antiquity crossing of 
river bwis and ravines by canals w*.as achieved after llie principle of 
cOHitnunlcating pipes, with a vcrticaSly falling and a ntounting pipe. 
This is a practical application of “pressure," a notion not yet rccog- 
ois^etl; perhaps this is what "iSihrig, nature" of the water expresses. 
The whole picture looks like 3 mechanized ptesentation of the pre- 
Aristotelean Greek belief, see under ‘Sea.' 

According to Aryan belief, the god ruling over the waters of spring, 
rivers, lakes was AparoNapat, like Neptunus in Italy befeve he became 
one with the Mediterranean Poseidon, In /2 Fji, 35,9 a very old. hyturi 
the locality of wliich is SSrasvaii-Arachosia, he is the god of a fire born 
out of the celestial waters, the clouds, which flares up by itself. He 
clothes himself in the lightning, that means is the lightning, just as 
AhuraMozdah with the heaven as raiment is Varuno. He drives with 
"stallions quick as thought/’ is called “warricir, kiatriya, procreates all 
living creatures," .■ill characterUtlcs appearing again in Iranian. He was 
one of the great ahum, entirely alive in the Veda. But Zoroaster elimi¬ 
nated him, and the Av^'csla preserved only one large fragment of a pre- 
Zoroastrian epical song, which found a place in the Zam-ymht 19,4&‘ 
52; the myth of the Hght for the hvarnah in the ocean. 

45a: uyrom ahvartam hvarno the strong hvamah that needs no 

food, 

4^: yah mi paii prtaie for which fought each other 

(spantasta manyul ahrasca--) 

a£at altc frahorzayai then each of the two sent out 

asiste katarascit champions (dual), the swiftest, 

(spanto manyuJ aUtam fraharzayat - - -) 
a^r3m(£a) aliurahya (mazda) the Fire (acc.), son of Ahura, 
pu^ram 

(ahro manyuS altom fraharzayat —) 

^rvldrum aiim(£a) dah.ik.im AllDahaka (acc.) die ' - 
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47; »Sar frala hanu^yat; 
atari mazdl ahurahya 

uti avada nualiino 
ccac bvarno hacigifiani 
yat abvanatd 
at he p3$ka[ fradvarat 

azii tfrlzafa duzdfno 
uti za^ia^tn davamno 
48: fnTa 6t ham^esayahva 
atar(i) mazda ahurahya 
yozi etat niyasahe 
yat ahvartaro 
fra ^’am pati apa^ 
note apaya uzrofayai 
zam patL (ahumSatam) 
^ra^ni) (rtahya} 
aSa atari zasra pa it 
apa.gTwyat 

fraxini ultanajtinabya 
ya^a a£il bivriyaha 
49: aSat fraia ham.duvarat 
aiti tfrtzafa duidaio 
uti avada manhano 
ctai livamo ]iam.grfiani 
yat ahvartam 

at he paskat ham.razayata 

atari mazdi ahurahya 
uti vafobii ojano 
50; tin]a 5t ham.cicsayahva 
a£c ^rizafan dahaka 
yazt ctat niyas^c 
yat ahvanam 

£ra (fwam za&iha {pati uz>- 


And he stepped fortli upright, 
the Fire, (the son) of Ahiira(Maz- 
d^), 

iltui rhlnking: 

This hvarnah I will seize 
that needs no food! 

But against him the dragon crept 

forth] 

the three^moutlied, nefarious, 
hissing such words: 

Back, look out I 
Fire, son of AJiura .,, 
tf ye dare to lay hand upon this 
that needs no food, 

I will blow ye out, 
ye shall nevermore blaze up 
on the eartli 
to protect the vilbgcs! 

Thereupon the Fire his hands 
withdrew 

bewaring of injury to his life, 
for the dragon had shaken him. 
And he crept forth, the 
thrcc'tnouihed, nefarious dragon, 
thus thinking: 

I will seize this hvarnah 
that needs no food t 
But against him stepped forth, up- 
right, 

die Fire, - - - 
speaking such words; 

Back, look outl 

three-mouthed dragon Dahafca, 

If ye dare to lay your hands upon 
this that needs no food, 

I wilt (pass into) your bottom 
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jafar pati uzjofayam 
noit apaya afrapatai 
za m pati mrkai gcfi^anam 
aSa azlS gava pad 
apa^grwyat 

uStloa-zinahya 
ya^^a atar£ biwiyiha 
51: ctat hvamo frapmvata 
avl zrayo vurokrtam 
a dim batfra haui^grwyat 
apam uapi arvataspo 
tat Izyati apam napa 
cui hvamo hain.grf£^t 
yat ahvanam 
bunam zrayabo gulraliya 
butic jafranain varmam 
52; brz^tam aburam 

Xsa^riyam apam napatam 
anataspam yazamadc 
rlanam zavanasuvam 

yo (iaSa nrs taia^a 
yo upa^po yazaio 

snjt.go^taino yazamuo 


(and) blaze QUi from your moudi, 
ye shall ac^'cuuorc fall 
upon ihcearik to ruin the vilkgesl 
’niercupoit the dragon his claws 
withdrew^ 

bewaring tf inlury to his life, 
for the Fire bad shaken him. 

This hvirnaii swelled 
unto the SC3 A’liniknam, 
and at once seized it 
Apaml^jpat with die swift horses. 
This he desired, ApamNapai: 
This hvamai 1 will seize 
that needs no food, 
to the bottom of the deep sea, 
the bottom of the deep lakes! 
Tlic higli iburs, the kingly, 
thcx 5 ii®f*y^ ApamNapat, 
with the swift horses we worship, 
the male, he who helps who calls 
him, 

who treateJ. men, ihaped men, 
who dwells in the waters, is to be 
w'Drshipped, 

the kcencst'hearing when wor¬ 
shipped! 


The redactors have seriously retouched the beginning, but of the fol¬ 
lowing stanzas only 48 f-g has been aftected. In the strictly symmetrical 
composition! this verse corresponds to ^og; 

48; yjm pau <ahuraSat5m) ^ridrai (rtahra) gedanam 
50: ylm pti mrkai gfffinam 

Obviously, the mazdayasnian terms are inierpolatcd; the same “zam 
(ahuraSiitam)'’ occurs in Y/*5^3 and 6 $, in the Parva legend, set under 
’Navigation.’ They arc as incoropatiblc with the archaic myth as spanta 
and ahra-'Snanyul and other mazdayasniort terms interpolated in st^^ 
In the original, Ahum-Varuna and an adversary foughi for the hvarnah, 
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not m person^ bui each by sending an “asta.’’ In Vanina^* case li is hii 
son AtarS. Tlic original may have called him “iiarl vamnahya pu^ra." 
The name of the adversary is lost, aitc and isiitc arc certainly not “acc. 
pi. mflected like pronouns'* but two dualsthere were no more 

than two figures,' ^Boic, messenger ” docs not render the peculiar mili¬ 
tary meaning of the word: they are "vices, champions” for those who 
sent (hem. 


ir^.3i2 arranges apa^a in ^Sd under Va^- “to min,” in every 
respect doubtful, Gcldncr read 'apata in regard to afrapatai in 
5of. Not these words however correspond, but apafe in 494 to 
pad uz.u>;iitii and uz rocayani in 50 lie, and afrapatal in 50E 
to uzrocayai in 4^. There is no other clue for the signification 
of ap^a but this opposition. 50 d-c speak of “zaSah, Stciss, 
posterior"* and “zafar, mouth, jaw,” and pati uzj-oilay^i 
means “to blaze out of (the jaw) " Some punishments in hell, 
described in explain this, CLg, “mnv ifygvn rn'r-y y 

prysp hvm*n'k niym byn 'xtvK.t v p*k PVitH by rrn Y*TVN.r.” 
p‘n byrvn Is “zafar pati uz-”; p‘n tiJytn byn is “zaSaha 
(pad) . .. Tlicrcforc, the “uz" of uj^llnl is faulty, and pati 
is doubtful (ditograpby from the line before?),The sense must 
be “to pass, drive into," c,g, up3,va2-, 'vaiya-, 'u 2 anL In parallel 
with this rude picture, apafla must graphically estpress what 
the dragon threatens to do to the fixe: to smother, blow out the 
fire, perhaps ap + \' an- “to breatiie," to affra "breath," cf. 
V^.19,44 "apana, expire, aiishauchcn (dcs Lebens)” and Ol. 
"apand, iiisjilrc, breathe into” 


The PahL translauon of ahvarta, “agrift, unseizabic" is abstracted 
from this tale, but ahvarta can in no way be construed as meaning 
unscizablc, it mean* '*1101 needing food," MP. a^variSnik. Tliat is the 
name of the eternal fires of the oil springs at Damgliaa As a light, 
fire in water, we would say, it lives on liquid, on naphtha.’* The whole 
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foyib plays upon words: The fire says to tile dragon: *'if you dare to 
devour, hvar-, this hvarnah, that needs no food, ahvirta, ! will bum 
your entire digestive organs,” faw “hvarna, whcrcivith one cais,” and 
zaSah. It understands the name hvarnah as the '“tsonsuming” fire. 

AtarS, fire of the hearth, son of Varuna, is ;ust as incapable of taking 
possession “ham^rfsani” of the hvarnah, as is the dragon. But when 
the hvarnah “swells," extends as far as to read) tlie ocean Vurukitaro, 
ApamNapat who dwcEs in the ocean, seizes it without resistance and 
takes it down to the bottom of the deep sea, because it is his, wJto is 
bom out of the waters of the clouds and dot lies himself in the light¬ 
ning. Here, ApamNapat is the adversary of Ahura-Varuna, and wholly 
Poseidon, not only Neplunus, It was Iranian and Old Ionian” belief 
that all Springs communicated, deep underground, with the ocean. 
Thus, the oil springs, too, belong to the buna, depth of the ocean where 
ApamNapat takes the hvamalt. 

The conclusion of die poem, the invocation of the god, is in perfect 
condition, “yazata, adorandus" appears here in a dearly pte-Zoroastrian 
context, and covered by “yazamna," As in the Veda, ilie god has the 
epithet ^d “rSan, masculus" as creator of the naro, warriors* 

A “creator" ApamNapat can have no place in Zoroaster’s doctrine. 

In Tistriya, the star rising from the ocean, bringcr of rain, is 

described as descendant of ApamNapat. Though perhaps not so edd as 
“Atar son of Varuna," this idea is a natural one: 

(yahmat) haila bixat hausrav.’iharn apam naffirat hafa illdram 
Wolff-Bartholoniae: "(Ti^iriya vcrchrcn wir) vom dem her (yahmat 
hafa), dem erhabenen. dcr Buhm (stammi), (aber) von ApamNapat 
(stammt) dcr Urspning," Lommcl: “von ihra (yahmai haiSa) dem er- 
habenen ist dcr gute Lcumund, vom Wasserkind (setn ?) Gcschlccht" 
note; "stammt Tiltriya voti ApamNapat?" Those are meaningless 
translations, wrong, because they failed to see that “yahmat" merely 
serves to connect an old fragment with the preceding verses. Without 
it, the meter is regular, the sentence complete, though the name TiStriya 

FTCTeoc cAimcaiDfi qf Nipii aad wpiiEbi, Ncpcunuw Cf. hf m 

ioiicnmwiqn pf itc myfh- 
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is missing; the ft:3gincnt stands t^tth gtxxl reason in the TiSiiijra yasht; 
“from the hi g h one is [Tiltriya’s] fame, from ApimNapat his kind*" 

Another fragment, makes ApamNapot rale over the distribu¬ 

tion of water: 

apam napis ta ipo ahvc astvatc loi^mbaxtl vibax^ati 

“ApamNapar allots to humanUy the portion of w'aierdue to each farm.’' 

The curious sandhi-form “napas-ta," for which the present shape 
gives no good reason, is due to the fact thar the fragment Is part of an 
old poem. It describes the activity of a "mirdb," as they open and closer 
still todaY, the small imgation ditches, day and night, by a cut with 
the spade, lcastra=bi], after a plan of distribution, scrupulously, almost 
religiously observed “ 

In Babylonia, where similar conditions created similar iiutltulions, 
the weather-god Adad lichl the function of ApamNapat, with the title 
“gugaj same u erjeti" or “ilanU" gugal of heaven and earth, or of the 
gods. He appears almost regularly on die kudurtu, boundary stones 
and letters of franchise, of the Kassitc and post-Kassltc periods, in the 
second half of the second milleiuuum. From the same time dates ofE- 
el'll correspondence on regulation and management of canals and 
sluices*" On the Kittihlarduk ktidturui granted by Ncbuchadnmtar 1, 
one reads the typical curses (coLn^i); *"‘Adad gugal same u erjeti beJ 
naqbi u zununl naiati.£u ItmiHa sakikt, Adad, gugal of heaven and 
earth, lord over springs and rain, shall fill his ditches with mud I" or 
(tv, 3 ); '“'Adad gugal same u erseti narati sakiki liralli u ramlrad.su 
limlla puqutta sir bira likabbisa Icpaiu, may Adad, gugal of heaven 
and earth, hi! his ditches with mud, and his fields may he fill with 
thorns, and may bis feet tread down the vegetation of the pastures!”, 
gugallu forms, more than once, a pair with mu^eriJu, “planter, cul¬ 
tivator," which belongs to irrisu, VereSo, transl. of Sum. en^csmi, c.g. in 
the title of Libit-Iiltar of Ur, “emgar JEi(d) Uri" ma, just irrigator of Ur ” 
who had built large canals, “just” because he liad made a "Code” whidi 
certainly dealt with irrigation.^ 

Cf. Akpinfirh'. 3^4. ** A, W^Ebuw in MAOCJC^j^. 
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Tbc gugallu is a welJ known o^cr tn the Nuzi-tabktt; '‘Opening 
And closing the canaU was strictly regulated by a man called kugallu. 
There arc many documents concerning the opening and closing of the 
canals " And “The *’Jaqu were taking the water from the canals and 
pouring it into the gardens and fields,'*** The NuzI-tablets arc slightly 
older than most of the kiulunu^ track to near 1500 a.c. But it is signifi¬ 
cant that the olEce and its projection into heaven is Limited to Nuai- 
Arrapha, i.e, the northern East Tigris region, and to Kassiic Babylonia, 
which included the southern East Tigris region, and LuHstan as far as 
Hamadan. Before the Kassite period, the gugallu is not yet confirmed 
in Babylonia proper; in documents of the Achaemcnian period, Cyrus, 
Camhyscs and Darius (in Strassmeier), he appears often. Ad ad as gu¬ 
gallu sceins to be not an old Sumerian god, but one of the Subaracan 
and Kassite population of the East Tigris regions. 

Strabo, 15,1,30, quotes Mcgasthcncs on India: “officers regulate the 
rivers, surv’cy the bnd, inspect the dosed canals from which water is 
distribute in the ojijcreffte (irrigation and watcr-ciiguies), in order 
that, in the use of water, all get what they arc cotitled to," Soi^abaxta. 
[n the Talmud, Taunit 20a, the men that distribute tlic water arc called 
rysy nbry; at their side arc rysy krby, “field-watches,” and gudrpat, 
Syr. rcS gziraye, these last two Iranian titles of officers not accurately 
defined, d. G, HoHtnann, Syr. A^trn. The Qur'an says 54128: “And 
announce to them that the water must be divided between them, every 
watering must take place alternatingly ” 

One short paragraph of the Iranian water legislation is preserved in 
iVir.fiy, where libations to the waters arc treated with prolixity. The 
Nirang follows the usual dasjiification of waters, best expressed in the 
verses yf.8,4r (see under ‘TiJEriya’) t "TiUtriya, by whom the waters 
count [the seasons], the still and the flowing, those in springs and in 
rivers, those in canals and in pools." Dealing with “moving waters*' 
the Nir. says, in had orthography and language [Pahl.traiul. interim.]; 

dcT 1% ilcr Rcfttc erbiic,'' (ram ■ third guj^u. the dcMibtfal ^itiTTfraTiir^a ol which mu nn i 

“n aKrklu"'^ wtitroi^ f-1y1ln^ in AfifT+ MSS tunbif^ biai **Pfatmri=F imbduEuBcn 
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navy ay ai i^a ape: aa( navpya avaezo actaijtii frabarata 

ka 'n’p'k aw eton hSi: *n'p*k aw avinas an k€ frabaitar kc? 


With 'nVr” waters (it be) thus: as to naviyi (it is) without sin that 

of them the frabariar 


distia.maso paiti^baro 

nemakmasak £rai! barat ^ a£ apast^ petak. 

half^as-much oiay bring forth, this h clear from the Awcstic text. 

The Awatic text docs not speak—as the Nirmg. does—of libations, 
but of canals, and the ategesis is anythbg but "petak, evident." It hinges 
upon the translation of d^tra.masah by ‘'half-as-mucb." Barthotomae, 
not doubting, advanced “dastta, n., eigtl. Teil,’ zu SaTfo/Mu, 

with a^ aus a. The libadon of "more than a part'* cannot possibly be 3 
sin; the part must be defined, therefore the Pahl.transL says "half," But 
that is equally wrong, for neither can libating a little more than pre¬ 
scribed ever have been a sin. The ordinance did not refer to libations, 
and dastra can be neither Teil nor half. All compounds with -masah—> 


apart from havat-inasah “just as much*'—are formed with concrete 
things like house, handful, fist, buttock, rib, two ribs, up 10 the car, 
mountain and half a race course, cL OL nutidmasas^ ami dastra must 
be a concrete noun. In Sasanian script, monumental or cursive, d and 
k are simi l ar or identical, and one must emend 'kistra.iiia$ah, *'as much 
as a cut with the spade." actaqha, gen.pLfcm., “carum,'* refers 10 the 
naviya, "of the canals," so that the Aw. text says: ‘'Without sin, the 
frabartar is allowed to divert from the canals as much as a cut with 
the spade.” patLbar- indicates the aim, namely "to the fields or farms," 
and 'Viihout sin” indicates an exceptional case. 


frahartar: Wh, “eigtl. 'der herzutragt,* naml. Breonsroff zum 
Fcacf” merely thinks of his inferior role at the very late period 
of the Aftrawg., entirely unfit for deJuitng the real mraning of 
the oflice. In the Aw, text he does not deal with wood, but with 
water, and fra- is not "herzu" but “forth.” fra.bar- is the general 
word for "transpoTT." In the case of water not "to carry,” but 
“to conduct,” cf. aqueduct, conduit. In Vid.^<y7 and 58, the abrt, 

Very cmli^uE i^iu, ihr mna] reiidcn^ ti a'yn'k- 
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Lc. ip.bn “vratcr-canicr'' stands beside tbe Erabanar, as the Saqu 
bcsklc the kugallu, and in NirJ&i a third name joins them: 
(Hnaavaaa- Ducljcsnc, §99: “liaoiizvaza^ danu + uz.va2a,” uz-- 
vaz- is “to liftj" danu la not water as element, but tbe flowing 
Hver; thus DarSttesti “the Nile which Bows, d:aii“[vatil in 
Egypt."^ Pahl. nansi. of dannzvaza is “pa rot vazenltaiih,” 
hence dinu=r^, va2a=vazciiltaxi, as tv,abstr., the activity of 
the man working at the bucket-whed. 

Another paragraph of water legislation is 14,13' yavat za 
, , . yavat cia aB biyarij^ upa.iJwarSti fra.b 3 vat,'' speaking of zatn 
karsyam roSyam, dearance of arable soil, “How large shall the field 
be? ,., such that the [available qmntiiy of | water fra.bavat [lit. be in 
advance, ahead] be amply enough for two irrigations," of course not 
"im fall re" (IV h.) but daily, Benveniste fnfjitv. 30: “il £aul autant dc 
icrre que cettc can sc repandc par double irrigation (?) par pcficcment 
(du canal)-" The last word means npa,PwarSti, which the Pahl. transl. 
renders by “apar pa b’lyn," apparendy “up to the highest level. Neither 
translation is right: upa-^arSti refers to time, “In due time, see under 
'Fravarti,' This passage and that of JV»V,67 belong to the legisiadon on 
ipo 5Oi0raba;^ta, Yr-S,34, 

Duchesne I128 stresses the spelling of frabrtar, assimilated to abit, 
and distinguished from liam.baitar. But this appears only in the gen. 
of the n.pr, hnibr£frv(vnh¥'m) of the memorial list of y/.i3, where only 
the consonants can be authentic, while as term of profession the w'ord 
occurs only in texts of the Arsadd period. The vowels therefore have 
no authority at all. But of the greatest slgniBcance is tbe fact that fra- 
Sartor corresponds to Ol. prihhmm' and Oscian arsfertur, sec Mcillct 
Introd,* 360, This priestly office comes down from Indo-European an¬ 
tiquity, in full agreement with the immemoria] age of the insiiiution. 

The danuzvaza works at the bucket-wheel as naq me, tbe frabartar 
conducts and distributes the water to the fields as kugallu, mu^; the 
abrt is the iaqu, Arab, saqqa. In the Nirang. the frabanar has become a 
libation priest, just as the old naq me at the Neo-Babylonian period. But 
at ihr very beginning, frabartar and abrt functioned in the cult of 
ApamNapat. Zoroaster abolished what remained of this cult, but die 

iBe aitde»of llic Itusull tkm =Tailllfl! DEiiep«- = E>injpnj: Dmcilr^ nil 4 U^Tni^ 
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indispensable institutions and laws remained, from time Immemorial 
to our present day. Tlie introductory chapter of the Hazar IHtistan’* 
is entirely devoted to die legislation on the kariz and the distrihutlon 
of water. 

If fiabartar and ApaniNapai appear in Aryan cult^ arsfertur and 
Neptunus in Italic cult, and if frabartar and abrt designate the mlrab 
and the saqtja, then^ the people that spoke Indo>£uroi)ean, the language 
to which these terms belongs, lived in a country with subtropical 
climate. 

Irrigation of an alluvial country with large ris'en requires organized 
labor and government, a state of things reached in Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia. and probably in Turkistan, long before the beginning of history, 
before 3000 b,c. Not only the Iranians, but their ancestors, the Aryans, 
were no longer “Steppenhirten,” but agriculturists in the middle of the 
second millcnnliim. In Iran, a mote primitive agriculture, without 
irrigation works, preceded that phase back to the end of the stone age. 
I do not know w'ho first expressed the thought, bur, had agriculture 
been unknown to ihe gathas, as Nyberg ayfi and similarly Bertel 
mainrain, the gathas would belong to the fifth millennium b.c., a pre- 
Indo-European age, just as lack of acquaintance with iron, and copper 
as only known metal of the “Gatha-Gcmeinde” would move this com¬ 
munity into the fourth millennium. '‘Quod non est in scriptis non cst 
in munJo" is no historical argument, and it is in scriptis. If for example 
the autumn “Hcrb$t“ Is called “patilhahya,” a form presupposing the 
existence of Ar. *patisas[a, and meaning “harvest, hahul!, of the hahya, 
products of the fields," or if the god Mithra bears the archaic epithet 
‘'krUaruah, who cuts straight furrows" with the plough, as in Odyssey 
xvHi,375; 

K€ fi'tSfHt €1 &lt]PeKfa TTpOritfiOlftIJV 

—then, even neglecting all archeolt^cal cvidatcc, agriculture was 
older than ail remaining scripta. “kriivant, plougher” appears only in 
the Arsacid Videvdad, but the fern, kriivatl is, os Ass, karsiburl, name 
of a district of Gizilbunda (near Zand jan) in the annals of SamllAdad V 
(823-810), and or. kysIvalS conoponds to it. OP* 'trSva.karana is ten- 

BiUiiltul4XFfLfc. ZSxiJirtM iit,4h 4nd 
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Jcrtd by Bab. girisvatamnu (g before y as fo Her, GermankHTKjm- 
Irxa). The result that agnculturc was unknown to the Gath^Gemeinde 
proves the premises to be wrong. 


Zoroaster says in the “Creation Gatha” y44t4: 

“ko [drtal Ipo tirvarasca* who holds (in space) water and plants?” 

namely AhnraMaidah; in pre-Zoroastrian concept the Fravarti. The 
thought exprcs;ses the astonishment at the observation that water always 
seeks the lowest spots—the fight against it Is the art of irrigation, and 
that a grassdjladc or a high tree stand upright. But the pair afra^urvarc 
means especially the cereals of the irrigated helds. 

V-5tr75 

dadi moi yo gam tafo IpasJa urvaras^a 

amrtata harvata (follows;) tavilt utiyuii 

“give me, thou who hast formed the ok, waters and plants, immortality 
and integrity (of body) , ,. force and longevityf' Here, the pair is 
increased to a triad “watere-plants-oa,” as also in the FratforSni Y.t 3 , 7 ; 
“I profess like I he waters*p 1 ants, the ox,” Amrtata and harvata arc 
the “profeetion mythique du dvandva apa-urwrc” natural to a people 
who live on agriculture with irrigation, and are transccndently opposed 
to the earthly pair, which, together with the ox that pulls the plough, 
clearly means agriculture. 

In F/du,! a poorly preserved but very old verse—'“the apo zrao and 
urvara, waters, earth and plants arc all sarta, frozen"—the soil is added 
as a fourth point. The sentence means; “the climate makes, agriculture 
and cattle-breeding impossible," see under ‘ViclcvditL’ 

TTius, only one point is missing, “the labor,” to make full the five 
points by which the share of the landowner and the peasant in the 
produce of the crops is calcularcd, even today: (r) soil, zara; (2) water, 
ap; (j) seed, urvara; (4) ojf, gavj (5) labor. This is ftvaxiah, t.g, in 
Gath, vidans ^wa^Saha gavoi. With the problem of this partition the 
verses Y.31,9-10 deal: 

9: 


vastriy^ va IJtc 


hiyat ahyai dadi padam 
yo va noit ahat vastriyo 
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10: at lii aya fravarta vastnyam ahyil Esuyanram 

ahuram rtavanam vahoS 'frasanhiyam manol 

noit mazda av^trjyo dvans^ina htimrtolS ba^Sta 

Bartholomae; “ab Du cs ibm (dcm fttsd) frcbcclttcst von 
den Bauern sich abh^gig zu macben odea- van dem dcr niclu 
Bauer ist, da hai cs sich untcr den beiden den viebzuebtenden 
Bauem aU den gcrcchtcn Herrn * . . ausgcwabli, Dcr Nicht- 
Baucr wird, o M, aucb wenn cr skh damach dringt, kemen 
Tcil haben an der guten BotschaftT 
Tbc verses do not think of a Bos primigenttis, and the "free 
choice’* between becoming the slave of one or ibt otber—be¬ 
tween being shot or hong—would be bitter mockery. That the 
ox h property of man Is not questioned, it never had a choice or 
chance, aitc with ablative is "going asvay from” not "to make 
oneself dependent"; and the verses arc conditional; hiyat, be it, 
suppose that; 

"Sup^wse, Tliou wouldst let the ox have its own way, to leave cither 
the vastriya or the one who is no vastriya, it would choose between them 
for itself the vastriya-fluyant, since be is a good patron, a herald of 
G<»od-Will."“ 

One sees that cattle belonged partly to the peasant, partly to the Lind- 
osvncr. The last line draw's the inference, the moral from the bypochet' 
teal ease: ’’Consequently , the bad-vastiiya, the one who is no real farmer, 
shall have no share, ba^ilta in the bumrcisl” 

Cf. V-^3>i5t "Noit na porui drugvato biyat IfixUntilol never shall one 
listen to the drugvanir, and y>45,i; "noit dbitiyam dulsasris ahum 
mmlyatl, nor shall a second rime saying-tbings-immora) corrupt the 
human world I" Both are morals, inferred from preceding examples. 
dvans£ina is obscure, but apparently it qualifies die negation just as 
“nolt porti^, never I, noit dbitiyam, never again, nevermore 1 " hence "not 
cverJ”” 

humrtB Is neither “gutc Bocschaft" nor “gutes Andenken" Tlic 
verses speak of good and bad farmers, peasants and landowners and 
their share in the profit. Along with \/ba;^s.- “to allot, share," Vmar- 
can only mean “to calculate, reckon," like patilmar^ in see 

For flif lut fraiK «« tuid^ 
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under "Tiltriya/ The initini hu-> therefore, is the same as in huyaxna 
s'hoyaxna, uiti in huzflJitu = ’hozant«, an ablaut-form of *htp “to* 
get her " *hopirti U the addition, Germ. “Zusammenrcchnung," settk- 
ment of accountHubschmann, PersStud. ii^, posited OP. Tiamira 
< 'Kamtimira > NP, hamar, ‘‘computus, numcrus, mensura/' Arm. 
hatnar “number, counting, account,"’ and compared e.g. 01. s^marava 
“the counting over (of cattle);' The OL word ts “round-up, rodeo” 
and honinj would mean the same if applied to cattle only. The last 
line says: “(therefore:) the bad-farmer [owner who docs not take care 
of his land) shall have 00 share (whatever) in the settling of accounts. 

The harvest is counted in fifths. According to the number of the 
points furnished by either the owner or the cultivator, each one rC' 
ceives hi$ number of diarcs. This partition, stUl valid today, is an Old 
Iranian irrstitution. Jt went over into the Arab w’orld probably before 
Islam, as the term “khammas, U. fiver" shows, trmslaicd by “farmer, 
metayer,”'" 

Not many passages show which cereals were cultivated. Vid.SA’ 
“Where on earth,aam, is it best? Where one cultivates die greater num¬ 
ber of cornfields, yavanam, pastures, vastranam, fruit-gaidejis, urva- 
ranam hvariJabaryaiiam;' And “For soil left untiUed a long 

time ii as unhappy.,, as a beautiful woman, a long time without child " 
Cf. Ammianus Marc. xxiv,5,i: “ad lucos venimus agrosque pubc vario¬ 
rum seminum lacios.” 

TIic GrMM. enumerates ity {ind^dA. K20, fol.ngs) under the cate¬ 
gory “yurtak, cereals” among others; gandum, "wheat," yav, "barley" 
[oats seem to have been unknown]* and brinj, bri] "rice." 

ganiuraa > gandum appears in AVraog.28. The ptacename in NiR, 
written gd^utv in OP., kan.tu.wa m Ek been connected 
with it, assuming a misspelling, easy in OP.* of t" for m*. But the El. 
text is in both eases at variance: gd“u mv W'ould be kan.tu.ma.ma, 
gd'ut v=*kan.tu.tu.raa; both would be haplographies, but in order 
to find gantuma in gandutava one must assume two mistakes, and 
would still have the unfitting J for t. 

**cf. 'vpkft, "ttpikrn, <»( raw's wxl "Jwakni, i t lili finn *' usild 

tiun.* 

n Nm y«i ceMsiJwnl hy Doxy. Supfi' M“5 HcbiS«, Sttal. tu tfesy. 
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But it would be strange if rice was never mentioned in the Awesta. 
Herodotus describes it tn in, 100 without giving its name. According 
to Athenaeus b.En,iio, Sophocles spoke of apro? in his Trip- 

tolcmus. It was really made known to the western world by the scien¬ 
tific staff of Alexander the Great, who described k as they saw it in 
Syria (i.c. joufficm Mesopotamia), Babylonia, Susis, Bactria and India. 
Arisrobulus' tn Strabo 15,1,18 described how it was cultivated: "rice 
grows in enclosed beds, is inundated from dammed up ponds, and 
reaped at the time of the setting of the Pleiades"; similarly in Thco- 
phntst.** 

Tlie name Is Skr. vrihi, MP. brlnf, bri), NP. birinj and gnrinj, de¬ 
manding Oir. 'vein), 'vrij; Arm. biiiij (j—dz); Syr, bringL To the 
forms wkh nasal the group Gr. dryza, Aram, aruza, oiez, Arab, riizz 
< *Titz is o{ip 03 ed. 

I believe the word occurs In sec under ‘Industries,’ where 

otic of the products of the long list of industries that used fire b called 
para.brjya. It is made in an 5 nya, a vessel of mkldlc size, from urvara, a 
cereal, The Pa hi. transi. tniisimerprrts the whole paragraph. It seems to 
be a drink brewed, possibly “rack," an alcoholic rtcedjrandy; the name 
para.brfya of the drink would be to that of the rice itself, btifya, like 
the name of the pressed boma, paraJioma, to that of the plain. The 
passage Is a late one, and the spelling with b for v would be accounted 
for by that late date, 

In V.1,7 and 2,7, an obscure brjya ii invoked beside mnanLya, per- 
soniiication of the *^house, family." Tlie Paht. transl. observes; ‘'menuk-c 
apak ulahin hamkar eP ramak e.^ iurtakan be awzayct, a spirit which, 
together with usahin [fifth and last section of day, from midnight to 
sunrise} Increases the herds of [? or: and] the kinds of cereals." This 
rcbtlon of brjya to cereals makes one think of rice as symbol of fertility. 
The passages are among the very latest of the Aweita. 

Something concerning agriculture is also hidden behind the dark 
expression ,Konihya vq^abya aspanibya yonibya*/* Wk misinterprets 
“a span, zuV^sav-, nutzenbringend" and separates the datdual yavanibyi 

dtf lOjfT. 

bei ikcn itxka Qlkd mit einem Adf, TcriiEiJiilirQ lit, fiJich Fdf 

ftgfwl nlnAc KE uihIct two u^tt, diiuiivt tunil iidc i4dc„ ^.£^7 

Bi'ml Ticvfrwt wnih kipanMiM yri-lnii (dw taaod pj-w ibuc m 4JJ) and in tiwiibyi 

TAOJBwnbifi witb Aiiaoiborl 
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ai “yav’aA-, Getrtidefcld" from the accAluai (not plur,) wnucn yavth^" 
“Barley-iield'* would be a more accurate translation^ also of yavacaranya. 
Hcrtcl, St£g£jf. 102, explained yavauii by *'barlcy as horse-fodder” anci 
aspajii as subst. “horse-brecdiiig/' in analogy to fsoni < ‘pasikoi ''Vieh- 
zuchl,” more exactly ‘'shcepbrceding.” floni is formed like pecunia. 
This view needs a modification. 

Today, horse-fodder is ‘*k^ u jfaw, chad and barley”; ”}aw u gandum, 
bailey and wheat,” thus already in Siir Afr.i ”vas asp mart e }uv3n, vas 
yav apak gandum, many horses and young men, much barley with 
wheat,” No oats. But the famous Iranian horse-fodder was MP. aspast. 
It bad passed into Akkadian, as aspasii, already about 700 b.c, in the 
so<aUcd “Garden-tablet" of Marduk.apaLiddin, and appears, even 
licr, in the n.pf. of a chief of Uila, Nairi country (NW hCcdb) alpalia.- 
tauk, rhird campaign of SamlliAdad V, 832-310 BjC. The book Xttrr,Rft. 
says the onager lives on "aspast u yav.” Also in the KatnjirLf Ndideke, 
p. 54, aspast is mentioned. Noldckc explained it in XDMO,52y4o8 as aspa 
+ Vad- "to caL"“ The Arabs explain aspist by fijfija, luccrii, purple 
medic, or clover, tzifoLium. It is mcdicago sadva,” and w'as so charac¬ 
teristic for Iran, that the Greeks called it simply ij srda, a name 

first appearing in Aristophanes* Eqmt^s V|i 3 o 6 , In 424 a.c. Strabo says; 
“We call the plant which is the main fodder of the Ncsacan horses, be¬ 
cause of its being plentiful there, simply medikf, medic” 

aspa.nI may signify the pastures of ‘aspasta. 

^ ia unUcil widi Ttny# tkndcr yrriDC in Wh., u cm die canmy i lepuatc 

iHcifdE . ipii naftiA - ., fim nunifikt vma T'XacnliTi.,'^* 

Wk: ipu, iftcr NT- fpii0 ^Lau*. Mdbe "tlw htihmk aimed 

Iwtie whkh eab ibr caia b the Wn Mud (m gatenenti in tht TEiMc «re no tice^ 

bllL itKil krermi And moihL. yivdiva—in xhij Utn^t^mauckal puf lie i Auilf^-dlkaf ar 

poL 

The itdL t/i/^ ci NP. iDd t/tt in the meond maket (he et^rnbdogy di^oiltr 

tbMe Klueli leumdimJy dnrdaiKd bcfoK mit tjl^j bUE ihc A ef Mip« dtKs iieiE 
tute;:cpfiiined die u OP. AtfodiiLa biiT MP, ipoli^ 

Cf. B. Liui^^ Sis^-h^mscA, dup. 
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'111 latl upon ilje d4g'ittf[" 

—Fnrcdl 

Med. liJtriya, OP. ‘tiS^iya > 'tiiya' Ls the Iranian name of Sirius in 
Canis Ma jor, the brightest fixed star and the nearest to our solar system. 

It is the dtrn}p itratpeit^ of Hiad 12^ where Achtlies is compared 
with it; often simply called td aoTpo*'. crtipiog dtrnfp appears first in 
Hcskxl, then, the suhst. Ercipto?^ still before the star was includcxi into 
the Canis configuration, (rttpios is used for scintillating stars in general^ 
and Eratosthenes and other astronomers interpret it by Sid r^i’ dAiH 
yo? Ko^u'. Aratos of Solol, first half of the third century says: 
05 pa fidXiara dfea <r»/Hde;, the Star shoots h« rays. This has a bearing 
on the Iranian etymology. J. Mark wart, Sudarmeakn 15*, explained 
tiltriya as “star flashing rays," with reduplication as In OL ti?(hami; 
Germanic strila "ray," means “arrow” like the MP. NP. name of 
the star, ilr < tigra. The etymology, ogain, has a bearing on history: 
whctJicr a linguistic correspondence exists betsveen Vtd. ti$ya, Ir, tii- 
triya (OP, ‘cisya) and Gr. seirios, at any rate, the names arc ail based 
upon the same notion, and the star seems to have been one of the 
primeval IE. divL 

The eighth month of the Iranian calendar and the eighth yasht are 
dedicated to Tiltriya. The last part of this yasht, $1.50,61, deals with mo 
themes, a dissertation on Tiitriya's rehabilitation under Artaxerxes 11 ,* 
and a short, archaic sacrificial rule, sec under ‘Mithra,' Leaving aside 
Y/.8,37^3J8, with the higlily archaic invocation of mirhra-ahura (also 
under 'Mithra'), a fragment of the R^Ia myth—adequately inserted 
into this yasht since ix Tiltriya transfigured into an heroic 
“archer," s^ak^^ir—two groups are pTOminctit among the remaining 
stanzas, by form and content closely connected in themselves, but aba 
with each other. They apparently once formed an old hymn, the maz- 
dayasnian revision of which we own in Vr.8. 

As in other old yashts, the invocation of the individual god was fol¬ 
lowed by a series of epithets, of wltich the present st 2 and 4 arc a cob 
lection. St2: 

4 Cr < OP, MP, Till ‘m (hr MfiluniUTTik. 

'Tl tlicilldcf (he iC It, 1 % JT« 19 lad J4-:z5- 
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sruJatn fiadrsrain 

v(i)y|vaiuaiii bcLi£(i)yam 
r3va.£r6^m3nani brzantsid 
durat vyiwanuni binubyo 
Tox^nibyo anlMtcbyo 


The while, bright, far-visible, 
? , healing, 

snordog-m-running, high, 
radknifrom afar w'ith rays 
bright, umuajCulaie. 


Not al) the epithets are of necessity authentic. The first three, accord¬ 
ing to Y/.io,6S, arc in reality those of Miihia’s horscst in Yr,i3,fli tlicy 
are misused to describe the “firavarti of AliuraMazdah." “Snorting-in- 
running" is another epithet: typical of horses, used in Yr.t7,ia for the 
htHTScs of Rti^, They may have been actually applied to Tiitriya, who 
could assume the shape of a stallioiL 
s'yavant appears twice, a repetition the more difficult to accept, as the 
word counts for three syllables at the first, for four at the second pbee, 
there connected with banubya. This is covered by Y/.i7,6, where the 
same group is a pmlicatc of Rri^, and by IZY,^6,2 bhanubir vibhava. 
Hence, the epithet is of Aryan antiquity, and its etymology is vi + 
\''ba-, which may well e^epress the twinkling of the star, agreeing with 
Eratosihaics* interpretation of seirios. One must read Vj.-iwintam or 
’viwajiiani; the fern, viwati is tiic epithet of Usa in yr.5,62, Parva 
legend. The first vyivantam stands for this or a similar word of four 
syllables^ which formed an octosyllable together with bclaaiyam, for 
this ad}ective is proved to be genuine by st^^ **he heals all creatures.** 
Another cpithcr, drva.cajman in st.12, usually trambted **wiih his 
healthy eye," means "with the good" as opp. to “tlie evil eye " St.4: 


tlstriyam staram revantam 
hvamahvantam yaaamadc 
afiifi^ram suram brzantam 
amavaniam dure.sukam 
(brzantam uparo.karyam yah mat) 
haca brzat hausravaJiam 
apam naffirai ha£a fif^ram 


We worsliip TiStfiya, the star 
r. hv., 

of water’s kind, strong, high, 
powerful, Ibming far off, 

from the high one is his fame, 
from ApimNapat his kind I 


The bst two lines have been discussed under ’ApamNapat.’ revani 
hvarnahvant are the standing predicates of the star, as ray a hva mahaj fa 
of the fiavarti. In the yazamadc formub an<t where the words appear 


* Ct [||C {lotiiik vyliXEina In V/. iij.&i. Such groupiai; of wonl$ i\\ hat klcnbcd m KH]l34i tl 1 
fsk Lq ityk^ Fcir Tiwiti too under "NiiriicitiaiL.^ 
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in the doru native, they' arc metrical, tistriyo icvi hvajmhvi durc.$uka 
U a variant of durat vlwint in st^ 

[t is only in Yt^ that afsci^ra appears in an authentic context, and 
zmasa^ra and urvarat^iiS/ra, in which '‘earth”' and “plants" replace 
"water," appear also in 51,39 of the same yasht. Thus, aOfifta secim to 
have been an original attribute of TiStriya. In Y/JS “from ApamNapac 
is his kind” follows; therefore afSiEitfra designates Tistrip apparently 
as “son of ApamNapat," and subsequently assumed the general ac¬ 
ceptation “stars kindred to water" in analogy to “stars kindred to earth, 
plants.” The McnXrst interprets it as '^increasing the waters." 

St-;, with invocation and epithets, was the beginning of the old hymn, 
and fust as In the original Mithra hymn invocation and q}ithcts were 
followed by the god "driving out," thus here sE.25 )oins without hitdi 
as to fortn and content; 


yo avaSat ftavazate 
^(^oiflniyai *ha£a ulayat 
dureavesam pad pantatn 
bagadiaxum pad yomim 

fra^arStam pad 'zrvanam 


who drives out from yonder, 
from the queenly Dawn (USa), 
on the track with distant turning 
on die course laid down by the 
gods, 

in the appointed time. 


Wc have studied this stanza under ‘Fravarti’ with its original, Yt. 
13,53-58, There the fravarti show thdr course to the stars, waters and 
plants, bagabaxta is a term of the polydieistk religion, and so are other 
concepts revealed in tite verses that form part of this old hymii. Tlie 
mazdayasnian revision which the verses sufFered during the Achae- 
menian period has not obliterated this facL 
Upon this introduction, st^ (+ 2) and 25, followed the first part of 
tiic hymn, conrisiing of 31.5,36, and 41-42. 


5: yim patllmarante pasvasia 
stdraila 

martiyaca (paro) drlvano 
kctaila (p-tro druiyanio) 
kaSa no avi uairai 
tjStrlyo reva hvamahva 
kaSa x® aspastavyahiJ 


by whom count small and large 
cattle 

and men - • > in chains 

and sages- 

Wlicn will he rise for us 
Tiltrlya, the rich, fortunate, 
when will the springs stronger 
than a horse 
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apam tacand nava 
36; yiiij yv.£arso mardyabys 

ahurajfa 'ratuguto 
arimaca garilafo 
sizdraifa ravascarato 

uzlnncain hUpa^anic 
buyaryaca dahyave 

uzjasantan] du^yarya^ 

kaSa ^a dahyavo 
huyarya bavaoti 
41: yim apo padlraarontc 
armesta frata^artdsca 
^(aniya ^^rotastatasca 
parSuvlya vailydsifa 
42: kaBa no avi uzirat 

tiStriyo rtva hvarnahva 
kaBa xd a^pastavyahH 

apam yd^am a^viyiaram 
siirastEa asa Soitfrasda 

gavyutisfa atadintT^ 
a vardajtl urvajanam 
sura vax^ayante vax^^ 


of the waters flow anew? 

For whom the (fields) ploughed 
for men's harvest 
and the calendaMnaking lords 
and the wild and frightful animats 
living on mountains and in prai' 
lies 

look our whether he riscs^ 
whether he comes up for the prov¬ 
inces 

as one with good or with bad har¬ 
vest; 

When will the Aryan provinces 
have a good harvest ? 

By whom count the waters, 
the still and the flowing mies, 
those in springs and in rivers, 
those in canals and in ponds, 
When will iie rise lor us, 

T^triya - - - 

When will the springs, stronger 
than a horse, 

of the waters start to gush forth, 
and, flowing to the pretty villages 
and cantons, 
and pastures 
make die stalks of com 
grow with strong growth? 


The pattern of composition In tliese three stanzas is one, and their 
sequence has not been disturbed tn the present yasbt; they are separated 
only by misplaced insertions. The verbs patiilmaiante “they calculate" 
and htlpasanic “they look out,” alternate, as do the subjects, pasu-virl 
in 5, with anjna-sizdrii in 36^ keta “sage” in g with 'ratugnt “chronol- 
ogcr” in 36—tncomprchensible as ihcy appear tons separated by thirty- 
one stanzas. Further, yarilarSo ”ftclds” with mountains and prairies iti 
36, with “waters” in 41. These heterogencaus beings are not arranged 
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according to inner rclationaUip^ on tbc contrary they are in thorough 
confusion; domestic cattle, several classes of men, fields, other men, 
wild animals and water—apparently with the intention of illustrating 
fay such diversity the power of the star. 

The first part of each stanaa is a relative dausc, the second a question; 
“When will he rise In 36, where the question is short, two accusatives 
of partidplcs, uzirantam and uzfasantam, are added to die verb, which 
have the value of the questions; will he rise, will he appear? Both refer 
to the beginning of the period of vtsiblUty, not to the hour of the rising 
in the single nights. 

patismaranlc—see under 'Aridimctic*—^to Vmax-, “to mark ” 
has here, as la later language, already the meaning “to count, 
calculate/’ Answering the question “when?”, it is the seasons 
regulating the fife of these beings that are counted, 

St.5l>e; Banhohjinac; “die Menschen (die) friiher Gcwalr- 
taten verubt liaben und die kaeta, (die) zuvor bdslich gebari' 
ddt haben, schnen sich. . ■ Lommel; “Die Menschen, die 
friiher Unrcchi getan haben P und die keta? die friiher gclogen 
haben.” Note: ‘Wcshalb? Wird dem TiJlriya elne subnende 
Wirkung zugcschriebcn?’' Tlie translation “skh schnen” is 
wrong, and dr Ivan belongs to drzvan in F/.i,27, Vdrz^, drang- 
“to make fast,” c£ djiZ3iia.prf^ ‘'incurring (the punishment of) 
chains,” and handra^a, handung^ Arab, babasa “to scnic, 
Germ, fcstmadicn’' a waqf, and “to arrest, imprison." A mar- 
tiya drsvan or drzvan is a man “in fetters” who has reason to 
“count” the months of his punishment to which the “fazdah' 
vani, MP. amir vicartar” has sentenced him (see under 'Last 
judgment’). 

For keta see under ’Aridnnedc.’ pare dnizyanco means the 
same as “yoi purva mifPram dmiyanti" in yr.10,5, “who for¬ 
merly committed a crime against Mithra” or—\vith midra= 
socictates ct amidtiac—^“had become roiffiadruxL” TTicie and 
here, the words, used as though meaning "punished for an old 
crime” or “keta, criminals of old" arc a reduced paraphrase of 
the full, genuine formula yr.13,30; 

andzarta cbyo nrbyo vahviS yoi vo vahvil gufra 
frastuta vanai.prtana nolt pan'll izarayanta 
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“who arc gracious, ihc good ones, ro those men who never gave 
you, the good, deep ones, that—prabed—gnmt victory in bat- 
dc, reason to be angry," lit,: “not-wroib at those who do not 
make you former ones wroth," 

paro dmiyanto is a wrongly inserted glow and entailed the 
meaningless insertion of paro between martlya and driv^o. 
The whole sentence has lost its inecrical foirm, which may have 
been 

yim [vispei patilmarante 
pa$u storaca k^ca 

maitiyafa yoi for: martiyakaca] drsvano 
or ntore than that. 

To jf: Wolff-Bartliolomae: '‘Wasscrqucllcn (die) siarkcr" 
[and similarly in yt5,7 of Ardvi's arms], in 5141 “urnfangrei- 
cher als cin Pfcrd(clcib) sind.” aspa.stavyah does not refer to 
size, but to pow'cr, as in the frequent formula “power of ... a 
horse,... a mill-tTcncli." 

To 36a: yar.£arlo marttyabva cannot mean a full year; yar 
must be a certain term of cultivation. 36b: The text has ahura 
;^ratuguto, “Ratschlage crtcilcndc Eursten,” Lommcl 

“ratertcilende Herren." Princes and lords "command,” have 
not only an advisory quality, and vrhy should they, between 
Helds and rapacious animals; *'yearn" for Tifiriya? In the 
original song they correspond to keta. xr^tugut is a derical 
error for ’ratugui, “chronotogcr," with ahura "calendar-maker " 
sec under ‘Arithmetic.’ For the pair “aruna siidra" see under 
‘Ardvi.' 

Lommcl translates 36e-i: “Nach Ihm (blicken aus) die Lan¬ 
der mit gutcr Ernie, w'cnn er aufgeht, und die mil schlecbtcr 
Ernie" with the slight change of tlie case of dahyavc. Thus he 
makes the people look out, not before, but while the star rises, 
and whether the harvest (which comes after the star) liad been 
good or bad, and makes the question “will the harvest be good r" 
unnecessary. Bactholomac has the right construction; dahyavc 
b dative of purpo^; huyarya duzyarya arc possessive adjectives 
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“ht wbo brings good, had harvesr" boili in the instr. of ejunUty 
“he rises oi taic with good harvest.” 

To 41 b-c: The second and third pair of waters spedf)' the 
first “still and flowing.” Duchesne distinguishes between ffrota,- 
stat, root-noun with t-enlargemcnt in the second member (star 
=La[. -^es) "being in watcr-coutses ” and between ffr 5 tas.tak, 
with root-noun as agent, only attested as acc. -taiam {Wb. '‘rait 
auffaliigem i” ! “mniiijig in rivers,” cf. navLtak tinder ‘Apara- 
NapaL’ in y.68,6 parsuviya and variyi “waters in canals and 
pcttids, cisterns,” arc called “winter-waters” because they collect 
in winter. 

To 4:2d: The flguta ctymologica Tr^ram awtyz^am has a 
similar meaning as tJte question in 41*5: “When will they flow 
again ?”43e; In Vid.t^ Solera and asab mean the province and 
its capital, cf. Isfahan as “most populated asab, town," in the 
commentary to Vidjx^z.^ under ‘ArdvT.’ In passages as old as Y/. 
843, the words still designate the villages and tlie irrigated fields 
arovmd them. Pa hi. transl. is rdtastak < fi^rotastak, NP. rostag, 
Arab, rustaq. The stem of SoiSia, Vii> is also that of ?itt, lay ana, 
ail designating fixed settlements. 

42g: The meaning “stalk, stem" of varlaji has been dcicr- 
mined by Bailey, iras 1934,505!., stoning from the Paid, transl, 
aSvin > evao; “Wuncl, root ” as Wb. translated, is Aw, ru 3 - 
mis, MP. reSafc. Therewith Bartholomae's translation of 
vax^^yanic "spruhend bcnetztn” falls, the words mean 
"they make grow." The error entailed the more momentous 
misinterpretation of va*2dril u^Syad, sec below, and under 'Har- 
vatar.’ 

Between the stanzas in which ail beings look out for Tiltriya’s rising, 
and the following ones which tell what he does after it, a connecting 
sentence, predicating diat the star appears, is indispcnsahle, and this 
sentence stands today in st.33 a-c; 

32: us pad aSat hiltatl Up, then, herism 

tilbriyo revi hvamahvi Tiltriya, - - *, 

zrayaliaSa vurukrrai from the sea Vunikrtam, 

The remaming verses of 32 d-i deal with Satav^ and are diiplaccd. 
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The authentic fonti of the ablative zjayahaSa vuniknai is preserved 
only in and all corrupted forms must be emended ajccordiagly. 
The rain comes from the zrayah* the “sea, Mccr, See f^” not "lake. 
Seem." 


13: pitrviyadasax^apano 
tiitriyo rcra hvamahva 
{krpam - - retfwayan) 
[ati] vazamno 

narS krpa panrla.dasaho 

xSetahya 5piti.doi^rahya 
brzato avljunahya 
amavato hunaryin2u 
t6: bidya da $3 

tiltriyo reva favamahvl 
(bipam ' • reffwayati) 

[ati] rox^^v^ vazamno 

gauJ krpa *zarisruvahya 

18; ^lya dasa 

Tiltriyo r^'a hvamahva 
(krpam - - r^wayati) 
[ati] toxlinusva vazamno 

aspahya [krpa] anilahya 
snrahya zari.go 5 ahya 
zarany a ^wiSanahya 
20: at pad avati 

tiJtriyo reva hvamahva 
avt zrayo vurukrtam 
aspahya krpa aru^ahya 
srirahya zarigdUahya 
zaranyajwiSanahya 
21: a dim pat^yanK mzdvarad 
devo yo apavrto 


In the first ten nights 
Tistriya 

^he assumes the shape - -) 

[comes] driving among the lumi¬ 
naries 

in the shape of a fiftecn*ycar-old 
man, 

a lordly, dear-eyed, 
high, very strong, 
powcrhil, athletic one. 

In the second ten nlghTs 
Tiltriya 

comes driving among the lumi¬ 
naries 

in the dtape of a steer vriih golden 
horns. 

In the third ten nigliis 
TiStriya 

comes driving amoitg the lumi¬ 
naries 

In the shape of a white horse 
a beautiful one with golden ears, 
with golden forelock. 

Then he goes down 
Tritriya 

to the sea Vurukrtam 
in the shape of a white horse 
(as above) 

Against him runs 
the demon Apavrta 
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aspahp krpa simahya 
krvabya krva.g6J3hya 
krvabya krva.barsahya 
krvahya krva.duniahya 
da^ahya awiSata-trstoiS 
22 : bam bazul barato 

li^tiiy^asca rcva hvamahvi 
dcvasca yo apavrto 
[a yuSyadd 

^byaran] tfnxiaparam 
i dim bavad awL. 5 |a 
a dim bavad awLvany^ 
dcV 0 yo apavrto 
dStriyam rcvamam hvarnah- 
vantam 

23 : apa dim aSat vayati 
zrayahaSa vunikrtal 
ha 9 ra.masaba[n aSwanam 
sadram urvillram nlmrutc 
t^triyo fcra havrnahva 
sadnmi me « iirviStram 
apo im'aribca ba^t^^ ' * - 
26 : at pad avail -- 

ditriyo revi hvamahva 
avi zrayo vumkrtam 
aipahya krpa aruSahya 
srirabya zarigolabya 
zaxan ya^wiSa ria hya 
27 : a dim pa^yanS niidvarad 
devo yo apavrto 
aspabya krpa samahya 
krvabya krva.go}ahya 
krvahya krva.bar£ahya 
krvabya krva.diiniahya 
dayabya awiSatn.tiStioil 


In ibe shape of a black horse, 
bald, bald-eared 
bald, bald-maned 
bald, baid-tailcd, 

mangy, with a forelock of-. 

The two lay bold of each other 
with the forehand, 

TiStriya - - - 
and the demon Apavtta, 
they fight, 

for three days and three nights, 
then he, the demon Apavrta, 
overpowers him, 
he defeats Iiim, 

Tiltriya - - - 

He chases him away 
from the sea Vuruknam, 
a distance one Jia^ra long. 

Woe, harmi shoots 

nStriya --- 

Woe to mel - - harm to you, 
waters and plants, ill luck! - " 
Tlicn he goes dosvn 
TiStriya 

into the sea Vumkrtam. 
in the shape of a white horse 
etc. as above 

Against him runs 
the demon Apavrta 
in the shape of a black horse 
etc. as above 


Itl^tyA APfD SATAvisA 


2S1 Jiam ta^lt bizui barato 

lilirjjrajca rcva hvamabva 
devasia yo apavrto 
ta yiiSyatfo 

(feiayaram Pjrijt?aparam] 
a rapiSwiuain zrvinam 
a dim havati awijoji 
a dim bavaii awLvanya 
tiscriyo rcv3 hvamabvd 
dcvam yim apavitam 
29 ; ap3,dlnn aSat vayau 
ziayohaSa vuruknat 
ha^ramasaham aSwanam 
u^tataEam nimravatc 
tiitriyo rcv5 hvamahva 
uifTa me •« ^ 
uSra iipo urrardsfa 
uSia a bavai dahyavo 
us VO apam aSavo 
apatLrta fasinrt 
aii.danunamca yavanam 

l£a 5 u,({^anam{ca) vajitraiiam 

geflanamia astvatmarn 
30a; at pati avad-- 

tiltri yo rcva hvamahva 
avi zrayo vunikrtam 
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The two Jay hold of each other 
with the forehand 
Tlltfiya.,, 
and... Apavita 
they fight 

(for three days and throe nights] 
til] the rime of midday* 

Then TiSlriya 
overpowers him, 
be defeats him, 
the demon Apavrta. 

He chases h i m away 
from the sea Vurukrtam 
a distance one ha^'ra long. 
Felicitation shouts 
Thftriya,,. 
luck to me - • • 

luck to you waters and plants, 
luck has come to you, lands, 
the canals of your waters 
shall gush forth unopposed, 
to the fields with large-grained 
com 

10 the pastures with small-grained 
(grass). 

Then he goes down, 

Tiitriya .,. 

into the sea Vnnikrtam* 


The origirwl order of the stanzas has not suflered. The st 14-15, 
17, 24-25, here omitted, arc the interpolated tirades on Tiltriya*s 

rehabilitation, see under 'Deva/ 

In stye (and tfic, ilJc) the text has, ‘'krpam rc^wayati 
roxWva vaiamno," without meter, and made worse by the 
foUowing narS krpa etc. yxiJ,45, anotlicr inferior passage, has 
“a/S^flreSva saviltai yo aficUJrcbyo / ati mx^nuiva vazailuio" 
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"ro Tiltriya, the mighdcit amoDg the 3fs^i0ra-sta^s, who with 
thfi afsSl^ra comes driving among [he lutnloariics^" The double 
af^^lf^ra reveals a sysiernatic division of the stars in and 

others, oonBicting with which includes all. The sys* 

tem is younger than the hymn. The first part 8,45 is no verse, 
the second is; the beginning has been added to the end which 
is a quotation taken from st.i3C. “ati” must be inserted into the 
giip of two syllables in 13c. It had to be suppressed, when krpa 
retfwayaii was introduced there. Whatever the primary meaning 
of rc^aya be,* here it is a syn, of framita in Yr.ip^; framita 
aspahya krpa, "‘to transform, disguise,** The authentic text w'as 
clearly ‘"TiStriya [comes 1 among the lumitiarics in the shape 
of..But a general predicate, 'Tistriya rises up from the sea 
and assumes [three] outward shapes, in the first three nights 
one, in the neat anotlicr ,, is indispensable between 32c and 
13a, The verse “krpam rei?wayati” is two syllables short and best 
filled by tfraya “three" or tisro with plur. krpo. When this good 
verse, otiginally placed before the description of the three forms, 
was put into it, three dines, the number tisro had to be omitted, 
SuiSft 1 do not know of wlute horses with yellow mane and 
tail, but such was the imaginary picture of die Tiilirtya-horse. 
zaranya,awiSana, Pahi* transl. aarr^ vaydiin, NP, expl.: “its 
ru;^, jaw, check fOl. sr^kva ‘mouth') is of yellow color**; ni;^ 
serves also to explain patldana > MP, padam “which they bind 
round the jasv, bar ruj^ mibandand, while singing prayers," 
Olr. awlSana evidently belongs to 01 , abhidoni “halter"; MP. 
vaydan is not etymologically connected with awiSnna, but 
lives on in Osset, vidon, to which the significations “halter, rein, 
bridle, bit” are ascribed. Tills cannot be right, because a halter 
has neither reins nor bridle, and reins and hit arc different 
things, 

Darmesicter transbtCil awiSana by “capara^on, saddle-cloth,” Bar* 
tholomac “with (golden) bit,** Lomide!, who interprets also Aw. awi- 

* "fffrirAyju, dfiDMtfLpiTCl, uf fctfa'i rcliEfd to QalL Bett- 

vchIiRh injOfiilii df T^ulnir: "tfne iaient rcmpli*'*' vn. tht ectnunJ ipKa ifrilh lifihL 

PftKth fruiii i|?i“ wict fjl, of befnte Fnirik: » 

XittJnile fiuii£x>f afici; mucjoli henidf iti cunik'* 
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Slci in V.9^ by "AnsdikTung^" tiaiishccs *'wicli galdcn lufuess 
(Gcschirr)," AN tbi^ cannot be, for, }u&t as Vrtbragna in y'/.i4,n3 and 
25 appears as a wild tragdapJnis and tbex, thus TiUtriya appears as a 
free horse, not as a broken saddle or carriage horse, and he could not 
fight Apavrta with bit, bddle or harness. A ^halter” ts tied round a 
horse's head, or the horse is tied to somediing by the baiter. 01. abhh 
d^ii and Aw. awiSana, diercfore, do not belong to Vtihl-, riffijpt, 
but to Skr. Vda-, di, Gr. Sett* “to tic,'* represented in OIr, by Gath. 

ni.dya(tam) "to shackle/’ 01 . a.dyatL awiSana and patidana are doidy 
related to Gr, diidema. 

Strabo 15,15 describes the padain which the priests "bar rux tntban- 
dand’*: ijr^Sowiv —TrpS rov m/poc ,.. ridpae irtXfan-«v 

(ead»fcvut¥ fKanpfa&B' ftaXiJnTeii' rd Trapaypa- 

tftSae, and so they arc represented in ait from die time of the oldest 
pictures, the Median tombs and the gold sheets of the 0?cus treasure/ 
dow'n to the very last Sasanian coins. The tiara is like a Turkish bash- 
lik, with its long tips tied around jaw—paragnathis—and mouth. The 
Sosanids wear it under their crowns, evidently made of silk thin as a 
veil. In Y/.5 ,l 23, where Anahita U desaibed as drai^imna, seking with 
her hand, the patidana, this cannot be {Wb.) “ein auf der Unist (unter 
dem Paoaer) getragenes Brasttuchbut only such a veil, a Kpf^hefivov. 
.And in Pid.t4,9, the list of the cejuipment of a mfleita, where it appears 
after "zraSo, cuirass” bctvs'ccn *'k(irii, collaret ?” and “saravara. helmet,” 
It seems to be a felt tbra with cheek-pieces worn under the metal hel¬ 
met or separate check-picccs attached to it. Like awdSana, patid^a 
belongs to Vtll, di, “to tk.” 

The opposite of the golden awiSioa of Tistriya h awiSata.trlri in 
the description of Apavrta. The preceding verses paint Apavrta as black 
horse with hairless ears, mane and talk It bas tlic “mange/' days, to 
V*dag- “to burn/' Thus, awiSata.trSd has two qualifications: It must 
be something continuing the line “car, mane, uil,” and it must be op¬ 
posed to zaianya.awiSana. awiSata means '^wearing, provided with an 
awiSlna." Under Travani* roxSnUwiSata, epithet of tjic fravarti, has 
been discussed: it corresponds to XiirapuifpijSeM^^i* epithet of Dcmetcr, 
and refers to ihc hair-dressing of the fravarti, forelocks and plaits at 
tlie temples. All Assyrian and Achaemenkn sculptures* show the 

* CL pfdinxiixziilr pjkitii civd bikil;. 
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hiorjes' forelock artlftclally dre$$ed sud platted, widi ribbons, in some 
cases so unnatural that one may think of a wig, cl the Victorian “bangs, 
Germ. Pony-Haarc.” The awiS^ of die horses are tkesc dressed and 
plaited forclcsks. means "wearing rox^ttu light' as awi- 

Sana"; in awiSata-trlti it may be cither “terror” or—fit for the demon of 
drought—"thirsL" 

St.3ib: deva, as adj. of apavrta, according to the original 
concept a serpent or dragon that keeps back the rain,' may 
signify “worm, serpent, NP. kirra”* but the ddidEnt meter of 
all the verses in which devo yo apas'rto appears makes it more 
likely that deva replaced an older word of three or—since yo 
is dispensable—of four syllables. 

To 23 and 29: “Woe to me, woe to you waters!" is genuine, 
but AhuraMazdah with the mazdayasnlan religion are nodons 
younger than the myth, interpolated by the redactors., sad ram 
and ulta are the exclamations themselves; the n.abstr. uStatit 
is the aaion “shooiting hail!" 

StJ^: a.patLrta is “tincontested” viz. by Apavrta; cL the syn. 
patLprtati in Y/,5,50, Husravah's racing, under Toetry,* and 
apatiy^akih "being beyond contest" as term for the state of die 
world after the victory of the good principle. Lontmcl trans^ 
latcs aJ^lanu and kasu.danu by "with many, with few grains,” 
which would imply good and bad quality, while the distinct inn 
can only be one of kind, fields with corn and pastures with 
grass. 

The three times ten days ate the month Ti^triya. After these thirty 
days the star fights Apavrta. In the first round, which lasts three days 
and nights, TtStriya is defeated; he is victorious in the second round 
only, which ends “at the time of miilday." One asks at once: of which 
day? The verse menttoning the day is lost, but the strict parallelism 
of the verses leaves no doubt as to its being “flriayaram Prij^laparatn" 
as in SL22,* and that these words got lost svhen tltc invocation "O 

^RcailEnf And uskctTfrtilm *rf doe to Wsukcniijicl, lij tsif.* fwr- 

vioiu KkdiiiE tpin^A. iTcbes. 'pvkt. ttmgnlTiA that in k^ritiilA Fcdhflijpl 

Kpntoitk lifii ttguix {i/ mr^i. 

*Ot ifin n itikti. to wmyffmtiia, 4 MnJtr 'AiiItT.' 

*Tbc uin£ tfafre d^dilll£mi:n in the Flm lt;^nd,r ^ uisdff 
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Zoroaster” was interpolated; the myth is pre-^Zocoastiuii. Tistriya ap- 
pean three times ten days in the sky, fights Apavrta twice three days, 
and disappears on the ^ytb day In the ocean until bis reappearance in 
the ncJtt year. 


Therewith myth and hymn might be complete, in analogy to the 
fight for the ahvam hvomah m Y/.ift where, after two rounds between 
the Fire and the Dragon, ApamNapat carries away the hvarnah to the 
bottom of the deep sea. The TiStriya myth, however, did not end there, 
but had a continuation in a few stanzas, siimiar in form and content, 
which speak of the star Satavesa. 

Upon the setting of Tiitriya in st.30 a< followed ncT« the rising of 
Satavesa in 31 d-i, the stanza from which we have detached, above, the 
verses ac, the beginning of the Apavrta hght,'^ 


30a; at pati avati ' - 

tiitriyo revl hvamahvd 
avi zrayo vurukrtam 
32d: os afiat bi^t^ sataveso 
reva hvarnah va - - - 
zrayahaSa vurukrtat 
at tat dunman ham,hi slant! 
usJiindavat paii garoit 
{yo hiltare ma8yam zrayaho 
vurukrtahya) 

33; (at tat) dunman fraia upayati 

meyaJearo (rtavano) 
fra purvo vatqm vazati 

(yam pa^o ad homo fraSmiyo 
fradat.gctf'o) 
a^ra pasccta vazaie 
vlto (darlil) varamfa 
meyam^a 


Then he goes down, 

Tiftriya — 

into the sea Vurukrtam 
Up, then, Satavesa wiU rise, 
the rich, fortunate ,.. 
from the sea Vurukrtam. 

Then the fogs gather 
round die mount UsJiindu. 

He nukes come up fogs beyond 
f measure], 

the cloud-maker [Sataveso], 

The frontal-one of the winds 
blows; 

thereto, backwards, the wind 
blows rain and clouds. 


EsaU liiltii] dlaiyo of joaSi ncitlscr tnoji be clioiLQ&fed— 
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{fyahvamca) 

(avi 3 si avL 3 vi krS^'aii 
yats hafto) 

40; at mcya us.fravantc 
*yaliuva* apa baranitl 
'huyary^" rvatil awra 


(and hail) 

Then die clouds arc blown near 
in which are die waters pregnant 
with gpod har\'cst» nioving with 


pr^ api vijasatM 
avi rvadi hafta krivan 
47: at apo ava*barantc 
zrayahaSa vurukrtat 

tad rvaOra b^aziya 
ta avaSa vibaxiiuti 
^yo daliyubyo savilto 


rain, 

traveling £ar along, 
moving over the seven kr^var. 
Then, the waters pour down, 
[coming] from the sea Vitm- 
krtam, 

dripping, rinsing, healing. 

He metes them out, 

the very-mighty one, to those couH ' 


tries, 

yaffa cm bavati yaito where he receives sacrifices, 

X^nuto friPo patlzanto is obeyed, loved, honarccl. 

Sl 33 a-b: Wolff-Bartholomac: “und dann kommen die wol* 
kenbUdenden, a 5 a-hcUi^n Ncbel herangezogen," that is nom. 
pi, and intrans. verb.—Lommcl: “dann lasst cr (Satav^) die 
fromtnen Ncbel, die wolkenbUdenden (? odcr: dcr Wolken- 
machcr) hcrbeizichen,” that is verb caus. and 3cc.pi.—fraHn- 
payati of the text is a wrong contraction of archei. wd 


like the adv. fraiam, this fraSa Is used with ellipsis; cE. y/.io,8t 
Mithra “frala upasiEindayaii, destroys beyond (repair)”; Yl 
14,3; the arrow “frala ati, flics beyond (the target),” and the 
abstr.n. fraSaJerti “making (the world) beyond (contcsi)." upa- 
yati, which Wb. attributes to a theme yl-, is, in view of the com¬ 
mon act. upiltij certainly a causative. The subject is meyakaro 
(thus Inst, of -kara). In a hymn of high antiquity rdvan is out 
of pbcc as epithet of “fog”; it is a maadayasnian substitute 
for a word of four syllables, subject of die sentence together 
with meyakaro, probably “saiaveso.” 

St.33: purvo vat^m vazatl and pasjfeta vazate are opposed 
like parvam^it and paskajiemat in V/.i6,2, and mean two 
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opposite points of the compass; Lommel translates “Ostwind” 
and '‘vvestwim,” Surs and fogs arise from the arayafi, occan> 
at the Usiilndu, the “mountain in front o£, opposite (the mouth 
of) the Indus,” and the wind blows the clouds over the Aryan 
countries. Since the whoJe conception is connected with the 
stars whose appearance diners with geographic latitude, not 
longitude, purva and pas£cta can only mean “southwifid” and 
“northwards.” The gcn.pl. in 331535 doubtful as die form 
vato in the function of a nom. plur. in several passages, purvo 
vat^m, in the Indian Ocean, should be one of the monsoons, 
called ul-havand, Ut. “up-lord” (SW) and frot-havandt “dowm- 
lord" (NE) in the Bundahishn (under ‘Sea'). Iran lies outside 
the monsoon zone, but her winds and tains are indirectly con¬ 
nected with the monsoons. 

uzirat, uzirantam—^reguiar term for the rising of the stars—and 
uzjasaniam in st.5, 36 and 41-41, mean the beginning of the period 
of visibiliiy, for only s*isibi]ity, not the changing hours of the nights, 
is rclcTant to the thoughts and hopes expressed in these verses. On the 
contrary, pait avitt in 30 and 36, the stanzas of the light, means a single 
setting of the stati because it takes place for a special action. In 51,30, 
as it stands in the yasht, no action follows. Why docs Tisiriya go into 
the sea? 

us pali hiltati of 32 recurs once more, in y/.i9, where it means the 
resurrection of the dead. Referring to Tiltriya in 32a, to Satavesa in 
jad, it means the rising of the stars after their long period of invisibility. 
There is no connection between TUtrlya*s setting in 30a and his rising 
in 33a. The end of 30 "in shape of a white horse etc.” must be expunged, 
as a mere repetition of 18, 20 and 2^, for it is illogical diat die star 
would assume a special sliapc to become invisible. Therefore, st.33 a-c 
stands In a wrong place, and its right place is, as in our text, before 
I3ff., the description of the three shajics dtc star assumes. Tiierc, the 
verses bring the fulfilment of the hopes expressed in the preceding 
verses, and at the same time intioduce die three shapes cd appearance. 

The sequence of st 30; 33, 33, 47 is convincing as to thread of 

thoughts and syntax. In 30 a-c Tdtriya sinks below the horizon for the 
current year, in 33 d-t, Saiavcsa rises for his period. The text has “us 
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a 3 ai biStaij" which secjm To be borrowed froni 3 aa; the meter is wrong, 
perhaps “us at pad satav^ hiStati rcva hvamahva." St,33i, yo hi^tari etc. 
“which rises in the niiddic of the sea Viinikrtam” is a gloss in prose, as 
is ihc inadecjuatc line 3,31 on the path of Homa. When Satavraa rises, 
fogs, duoman {33d) gather round the Usiiindu tDOuntain whose place 
according <o its name is “in front of (the mouth of) the Indus,*' c£. 
Pomponius Mela's “insula contra Indi ostia.** St,33a repeats duiun^; 
the words at tat, exceeding the meter, come from 32(1 and disconnect 
awkwardly the two dunman. The meyakara Sntavesa makes the fog 
increase “beyond (measure)'* and the south wind drives llicm north¬ 
wards. The final verse, again, contains the word mcyai beside vara 
“rain." TJic text adds fyahvam '‘bail," out of place became the verses 
do not suggest destruction. St-jo begins with the wind blowing the 
clouds over the whole world. They arc called “full of rain, full of apo, 
waters tliat bring good crops,'* and this apo is resumed in 47: the waters 
fall on the lands where Satavc&a is worshipped. The plur, fem, of the 
participles in 40 cannot possibly refer to the ncurr. lucya, and instead 
of the unconvincing construction propowd by Bartholomac the diffi¬ 
culty solves itself by exchange of huy^a arid yahuva at the beginning 
of b and c; then, the participles refer to tlw fem. apo. 

Lommel who, on principle, regards .all yasbis not as the conglomerate 
they are, but as a unit of parts of equal value, interpreted YrJi as "the 
myth of the gcrtc ration of rain by Tiitriya'*! “Der Kampf dcs Stemen- 
rosses mit dem dacmonischcn Ross ist der xweter brunstiger Rivakn 
iim die Wasserstute. Nach Besiegung des Ncbcnbuhlcrs steigi dcr Ster- 
nenhengst in dcn(:) Sec hinuntcr und vollxieht da roit dcr Wasscr^ 
stutc [interpretation of stj8l die rcgcncrzcugende Begattung, deren 
sturmische Gcwalt das gauze Mccr(?) zu wildcn Wogen erregt finter¬ 
pretation of SL31]. Es schliesst sich trcffiich an, dass er danach aus dem 
Sec emporsteigt [51.3a a-b] ohuc wetter auf tkn Rcgcnfall und die 
Vcrtetlung dcs Wassers cinxuwirkcn. Das bliebi andren Wesen uber- 
lassen [sT.33 j, unlcr diesen dem Stern SatavEsa." 

Nothing compels the assumption of a *'watcT-mare"i tbc myths of 
the hvamah or of Indra-Vttra, tooi have no Andromeda figure. VrJ 3 
from which the marc is abstracted, is an excerpt, in ungnunmaticai 
language, of B46, and this again an imitation (with reminiscences of 
yr.10,14; 8,31 and 33) of similar verses in yf.5-4-5, which say, in correct 
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biaguagc: “vispe variS a£ara(i . « . aspahc krpa amsabc, he visits all 
gulfs cf [lie sea, m [he sliapc of a white barsc ” tlisrigured in 8J lo 
“baSa variin a^araii aspo.krp^m aJaonixn." This abortive phrase does 
not prove an old mythical concept of a “waici*-tiiarei" And ”ho 
zrayo a-, vi-yozati, a-, vi-T^raSayad, I-, vl-yzarayati” (reminiscent of, 
the rest quoted from, Vt.^A) « at the best a grammatical exercise of a 
pupil, not the cdcct of the mythical mating. If there ever was sneh a 
concept, it would have been ilic climax of the talc, there was no taboo 
against plain speaking, Lonimtl continues: ‘ In 32 ist es mit der durch 
die Vcrcinigung 'von Hcngsi und Stuic vor sich gehenden Rcgcncr- 
2cugung nicht zu vereinbaren, class aucli Sacavesa zugicich odcr un- 
mittclbat nach TiStriya aus clem Sec cmponitcigt. Da nun aber der 
auf Satavesa bezuglichc Satz in 32 aus dem Metruro fallt, so vcrcinigcn 
sich formale und saehlichc Kritik dahin, dicsen Satz void Text aus- 
zuschUessen." And yet he regards Satavesa—tlius cUmluatcd ^as the 
subject of SL33. 

What be takes umbrage at is no “oiticlsin of content," but applica- 
tion of the scale of human decorum of the twentieth century lo the 
mythical animals. The meter, too, is no fit "criticism of form’*: the TiS- 
triya verses arc as deficient as those on Satavesa. For instance, ilic stand¬ 
ing epithets tiStriyo reva hvamaliva arc metrical only where the formula 
appears In the nominative; nars krpa panfa.dasaho is metrical, but the 
analogous “shapes” in 16 and iS arc not. In trying to restore the meter 
one would give to the verses an authenticity and an archaic character 
10 which they have no claim, Ijouund's investigation, if right, could 
only lay hare what the rwlactors thought when dissecting the old hymn 
in just the way they did, Meillct called such yashts an ‘‘ensemble dc 
fragments que dcs r^dacteurs d£nucs d'art et dc petis^e ont mis cote ^ 
cote.” To uncover their thoughts is useless; what matters is solely the 
“fragments authentiques dont I’int^rer cst grand." 

In the presenc arrangement of Tiitriya seems 10 be the subject 
of st.47, but no name is mentioned, and to whom the adj. saviUta refers 
can only be inferred from the true connection of tlie stanzas, A glance 
at the existing translations is enough to show wlipt the redactors have 
made of the beautiful hymn: the clouds arc blown away because 
Tiitriya wants to chase witches from the ocean, the rain falls because 
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he visits all gul£s etc. Therefore, SL43 too> aldtough in its present posi¬ 
tion Tiltrtya seems to be its subject, must be attributed to Sntavesa: 

43: vispaii neaj£ati simi He washes off aij illnesses^ 

apaya vaidril Uj^Syati {with water?) lie makes grow the 

healing herbs, 

vispafs.ta) daman btSazati he heals all creatures. 


These verses enlarge on the thought of 47c: tuta rs'aflia bclaziyL The 
edition gives vaidriJ vvith codJFi, but fio has vazdarL Wb. interprets 
it erroneously as participle “(mit spruhendetn Wasser) fahrend"; Lom- 
mcl leaves it open; “cr lasst die . . . wacbsen," “All,” though not in 
the text, is right: instead of apaya, py, one must read vispc, vspy. An¬ 
dreas interpreted va7,dvar in tantivo vispayl vazdvar as “kad- 

ership," It b related to Gath, vazdah in yjj9,io, dvandva vazda ava* 
tmra, which, through “vaidrtS, medicinal Iierbi'’ finds its explanartoii 
as “nectar and ambrosia,’* see under ’Harvaiat.’ 

Likcrvlsc as physician, this time under his own name, Satavesa b 
described in the poorly conditioned verses of y£,S,p: 


at apo fraSavayati 
sataveso 

avi haftaJETsvarli 
vyahva yar jasati sriro 


Those waiers, then, Saiav«o 
drives forth, 
to the seven regions, 
wbcji the beautiful one arrives at 
child-birth 


hJStati ramaniva he stands {still) peacefully 

huyarya avi dahym over the lands with-good-harvest 

{kaSa ary a dahyavo huyarya ba- 
vaori) 


The question at the end is a meaningless repctitioni of st.36. Tlie re¬ 
mark about the krlvar, ungrammatical in form, comes from 
apparently caused by "huyarya," common to both and probably unau- 
then tie. The words are preceded by “Tistriya goes into the sea and 
makes the waters surge up," i.c. the surf of tile sea. Then: “Satavesa 
drives these waters ..." in fact other waters, viz. the clouds. The fissure 
is evident. Nor h there any connection with the following stio. We have 
just a short disconnected fragment. Previous transJanons went astray 
in seeking a context of eschatological meaning, vyihva (toe.) appears 
once more in Y#. 13,10 (=22 and 28), where the fravarti uphold the 
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embryos so they viU nor die in birth, vyahva (see under ‘Fravam’). 
The same signikcatloii is possible here: the fragmeiu said something 
about the starts tavorablc inBuenec on. childbirth. The god who has 
power over seed and crop is also a healing god. 

Satav^ appears only once mote in the Awesta, in yr.i3y^3-i4^. 


43: ta hrzanti samvesam 
an rar gam asm^amfa 

tat.apam zavana-srutam 

tar^pam ux^yaLurvaram 

0ra^rai pasva vtraya 

tfrSiSrai aryanam dahyunam 

0r|j^r^ giul pancahiyahya 

avahe r>arnm rtaunitn 
44; vi antar zam asmanimfs 
sataveso vijasati 
tatJpo zat'aiu junto 

tatipo uxSyaLuniaro 

stiro banuva roxSnama 

dradrii pasvi viraya 
tfra^h-ai ^anim dahyunam 
etc. as in 43. 


The fravarti let go Satavesa 

between eaiih and heaven, 

him who pours rain, hears when 
called, 

him who pours rain, makes grow 
the grain 

£or the protcctian of cattle and 
men, 

for the protection of the Aryan 
provinces, 

for the protection of the fiw kinds 
of animals, 

for the help of the pious men. 

Between earth and heaven 

Satavesa travels along; 

he who pours rain, hears when 
called, 

he who pours rain, makes grow 
the groin, 

the beautiful, radiant, with intense 
light, 

for the protection etc. as abovc> 


zavana.srut, OL havanasrut, also in has the thematic 

inficction of the late language, an Indication that the verses are 
n ot of a high antiquity. In ApamNapat is called za* 

vanajuvam (acc.) Wi>. “helping^ perhaps better ^healing when 
calkd.” 

The two stanzas disclose the method of the redactors: st44 b iht 
very original, in faultless meter, namuivc form, nominative of the third 
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person. Tl)c epiLhrts in c are old and genuine. In 45* the same stanza 
is subordinated to the main idea of die Fravortin-yasht; the fravarti “let 
go,” put into motion the star^and wid» them Satavesa—like racc- 
hajTscs. The formula ta hizanti causes a faulty meter in b. The etfccc 
does not go farther, because the accusatives, by chance, have the same 
number of syllables as the nominatives. Where this is not die case, as 
in c; snram banuvantam ro^^namantanii, they are dropped. 

Stjp}, thus, has nothing to do with die fravarti. The song to which 
it belonged existed before die redaction of the Fravartm yasht, and 
the verse was introduced into Y^.i^ only to give one example more 
of die power of the fravarti. Tlic fact that the name of Satavesa appears 
in the Fravartln yasbt docs not in the least prove that the star was 
known while die conception of the fravarti as sptritus moveiitcs of the 
universe was still alive. Tiitriya, who surely was known at that high, 
pre-Iranian antiquity, does not appear in ynj3. 

On the other hand, the verses of ¥#.1344 might well be part of the 
old hymn in Vfil, where their place would be between “uj hiJtati" 
and “at tat dunmon^ in *1,37, or after SI47, There arc other examples of 
fragments of old songs scattered over more than one yasht. 

Not all the three formulae with flraMi and the one with avahe arc 
of necessity original. They may have been fashioned after the model 
of Y/.13,io for use in Yr.1343, and tJicn been repeated in 44. But since 
the “Aryan provinces" appear in 3$ in the question “will they have a 
good harvest ?” the formula "for die protection of the Aryan provinces" 
in Y/.1344 must be considered as genuine. Satavesa, further, is con¬ 
nected in Y/.8 with the mountain Us.hinJu "in front of the momb of 
the Indus" therefore, Indiu-Sind was reckoned among these Aryan 
provinces. It was a new conquest of Darim and remained part of the 
empire till the time of Alexander. Consequently the Satavesa verses 
were composed between these time limits. The mazdayusnian redaction 
they have suffered cannot be older than 400 fLC., the composition goes 
back before this dale. 

Tliat is all the A west a has preserved concerning Satavesa. He ap¬ 
pears in a myth of the middle AchaemenUn period as a star rising after 
Tiitriya. Tiitriya appears 30 nighu in the sky, fights and defeats in 6 
nights tbe demon .Apavrta who keeps back the rams. After thus Iiaving 
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freed the waters, TiJiriya sinks into the ocean. From then on Satav^ 
rises and with him come clouds and rains. In scientific language that 
means: the heliacal rising of Satavesa takes place on the 37th night after 
that of TiJttiya and is the beginning of the rainy season. 

This myth, as the entire yasht, describes Ttsiriya as the natural adver¬ 
sary of duiyarani, “bad year, bad harvest, famine,’' the work of Apavrta. 
The stanaas on Tisiriya’s rehabilitation express this thou^t by saying: 
"He fights parikam ya duzyarya yam martiyika avi du£vacahi> Luya- 
ryam nama ojate, the bad-fairy Bad-year, whom vulgar-speaking peo¬ 
ple call ‘Good-year,’ *' In Y/,8,56 the same essential quality of Tiltriya 
is the reason for his rehabilitation, see ‘Recum of the Gods': 

“yat zi - - arya dahyavo ‘awi.SaSyarS'* daijyam yasnamiia vahinatnEa 
ya^a he asti datiyatamo yasnasca vahmas2a — noit itfra aryi dahyavo 
frans by at hena noit voiT'na noit pama noit kapasds uolt hwyo rafte 
unit uzgrfto drafio, if the Aryan provinces would observe Tistriya’s 
worship and praise as prescribed by the law, in the way the worship 
and praise strictly following the law (ditiyatama) should be, - * - 
neither hena, nor flood, nor cattle-plague, nor pestilence, nor the chariot 
of the enemy, nor the (It) lifted banner would come over the Aryan 
provinces,'’ 

The author first speaks in a prolix official style, tltcn, falls into verses 
or what were verses, duiyaratn “famine," indispensable because of the 
relation of st.56 to 15, 53 and, 55, and because of the entire tenor of the 
yasht, is here omitted. On the other hand, hena “hostile host," ix. war, 
is overemphasized by adding raflo “chariot and uzgrfto draflo ban¬ 
ner " In Vi. 14^8 where the same verses reappear, but addressed to Vrth- 
ragna, god of w'ar, such emphasis and the omission of famine arc jus¬ 
tified. Hcrtd's aiicmpt, m tiqF vw,i57, to scan the verses as they stand 
makes only more apparent how badly they arc preserved. JiEna and 
henayo raflo etc. cannot have been separated by all the intervening 
wordsj uzgrfta drafso certainly was a compound adjective to hen^ 
as in the only good passage where the word recurs, Vf.13,37: fravartnyo 
puruspaS^ iizgrfta.dfafia, ^Vhen restoring duiyaram* indispcnsshic m a 

« aTli£li« iwLwJfttft V at- ■■IcSniMiL Icrmo” (mrt amated Kftih [We» iwi-l 

with the h;p»ihrtie mcodiiu lie dichiin an," In Tirwr cl jwt.lii', Of. swi 

+ Vhit'.'t rwftr rodiiiK -iwi.iilTari "i» nbtw^r." Thr nmtmiuii d 1 juid 1 

back lo fitiiumrijiti of ibe pe™*l iftte Aidithlt 1. ti- H the tenpt of tht PibL PuJter, maJiU 
I anil I were dii>t£nEViiluhle> 
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Tiltriyahymn, and when replacing the negation noU by mS, as required 
after detaching the ver^ we obtain as ordinal form: 


ma i^ra ary a dahyavo franl hyat (in) Not shall come here over the 

Aryan provinces 

heni uzgrfc 3 .drafia tna raSo (lo) 3 hostile host with uplifted 

banners, not a chariot] 

ma du^jaiam (4) not famine, 

ma voiTiia ma paml ma kapasti^ (10) not Rood, not catlle-plague, 

not pestilence! 


Such a prayer, not addressed to any special god, and perhaps origi¬ 
nally composed in verses of ten syllables, could easily be used with 
slight iDodibcatloJis Cor one or the other god. The yashts offer many 
analogies for such a procedure. 

In die inscription Dariut Persjt one reads 


tnana drama^da upastim baratu 

hada vuebii bagehiS 

uta imam dahyaum oramaada pitu 

ha£a hcoaya bai!a didylra 
hsila droga 

abi imam dahyaum ma afamya 
ina heni ma duSyanim im drogal 


(12) To me dramazda. shall bring 
succor, 

(B) with all the gods 

(rz) and O. shall protect these 
provinces 

(to) from hena, from dulylram, 
(4) from tlrogal 

(10) Over these provinces may nt« 
come 

(10) not war, not famine, not 
drogal 


The Awcslic verses speak, of war, Bond, cattle-plague, pestilence, and, 
originally, of famine, all naturally associated idms. In the inscription 
it la war, famine and a rdigious-philosophical ahstrajction, droga. That 
is not popular, all but incongruous. Droga docs not belong to this 
sphere, but has been introduced for the sake of a religious theory, which 
is also expressed, several times, in the Bchistun inscription, dius in |io: 
“dr^a dahyava vase abava, droga did as it liked in tlie country," or 
554; “dahyava ima tya hami^’iya abava drogadil hami^'iya akundl tya 
ime kanm adruiyasa, the provinces here, which became disloyal, droga 
made them disloyal, because those (the men named in S52) made the 
pec^ir dnig-Uh." At last $58: 
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ha<!ii droga il.irSam patipayahvi Beware strictly of droga! 
jadi avatfa manyahe (S) if ye think thus: 

dahyauS.tnc drva ahati (8) My land shall be $ifc! 

Tlicrc, too, the author, at the cod, falls mto verses. In PmJ. voiyna 
“flood,'' one of ihc group war, famine etc. is lacking, and it is obvious 
that the nor-pcctlncnt notion of droga supplanted volyoa. The original 
text once wasi "ma hena ma duHyaram ma ‘varyiiS ” Thar means, the 
A.wcstic passages and the liiscription have a common source, Darius 
scribes follow the same rules as the redactors of the Awesia; both in¬ 
troduce Zoroastrian notions mto pre-Zoroastrian vea-ses. But the redac¬ 
tors of tlie Awesta did not retouch just these verses and thus it comes 
to pass tliat in this ease the Inscription is more Zoroasrxian than the 
Awesta, which used the pre-Zoroastrinn form at a time when Tiltriya 
was reinstalled by the data (datiya datiyatatna of Y/.8ii5"^ given by 
Artax^rxes IL The designation parika duayarya “bad-fairy” for the 
ncutr. duiyaram reveals an even later shifting of the original oontJcpl, 
scarcely older than the gloss “whom people of vulgar lanijuage call 
huyaryi” As in the analogous passages of the VidevdSd, the vulgar 
language means Pahlavl as opposed to Old Iranian, and the gloss 
belongs bo the Arsadd period. 

Wirdc ilicre is general agreement about TiStriya being Sirius, the 
identity of SaLivcsa U atill an object of controversy, M. P, Kharegat*’ 
recognised in Satavesa the star Canopus, a result accepted by Sayyid H. 
Taqiiadch. 

The nmne Canopus, Gr. kandbos, is of Egyptian origin; the Greeks 
saw the star in Rhodus, under 36* 20 N, lat. The Imlians called it 
agastya; Iranian satavesa means “with a hundred slaves” similar to MP. 
hazarbanda, “with a thousand slaves” The Babylonians called it 
“Eridu^iar” because it represented that port of the Persian 
Gulf in their macrocosinic system, Tfie Arab, name is SuhaiL ft is the 
brightest lixcd star after Sirius, in the constellation Carina of the South¬ 
ern hemisphere. 

Recently H. Helming contested Rbaregat's idenriflearion and went 

«In hii dirtefHJWn Tie Wnwiy «/ Htarttlil Sodkf mtariiynrA in thf Old 
Writinf* Tht JimOtmr lErtstiku* Stdiesa JubiSw Vulunit. I9r4. » b~t, ihe 

o( Wkkh I <nM«l <4 the irwnihtrip «f the bUiIw, 
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back, as J. J, Hess** before bim, to Sausnirc's old equation Satavcsa= 
Antares in Scorpius, oti the strength of one positive and one negative 
reason. The negative reason is the great soiuherti dedinatbn of C^o- 
pu^ which is not visible north of about 37“ N. lat. 'The scholars who 
arc iticlinccl to find the 'home of the Awesta’ in nortli eastern Iron, 
fc.g. in Merv), will be unable to accept Kharegafs opinion." 

The Awesnt, resembling the Bible in titat it took abom a thousand 
years to grow, has no "home.” The home of its redactions were the 
studies of scholars, and ii is irrelevant where they lived. Those who 
speak of the “home of the Awesta" do not sec clearly the essential dif¬ 
ference between two imconncctcid things, epical and religious material 
Epic and simitar tales, of which the Awesta presexves fragments, have 
a fixed place on earth; the oldest, pre-Iranian stratiun has places outside 
Iran. But hymns and prayers arc not bound to a specific locality, aj»d 
the periods and regions of their origin must be detcmiined in every 
single ease for intrinsic reasons. Thoise are the unknown quantity, the 
probandum, and if in our ease the identity of Satavesa and Canopus- 
Suhail can be proved, the declination of the star lias the ascendency 
over the inclination of modern scholars; al-'alimitia sharaiahum al- 
Suhailu. 

Iran extends between 25“ and 37'’ N, lat.j in Susa (32'“) and Per- 
sepolis (30' >, one sees Canopus even as in Babylon and Memphis, The 
Satavesa verses date from the middle Achacmenian epoch, and since 
the mention of the name in Y/.13 docs not lint « to the old-roythkal 
eontept of the Fravarti, and there U no common name in Skx, and OIr, 
for this star, nothing supports the assumption chat the Aryans had 
known it in prthlsioric antiquity. Tlius the negative objection is of no 
consequence. Kharegat, foreseeing it, wrote p.3r: “An object need not 
be visible throughout a country to be taken notice of by its people. The 
knowledge of terrestrial objects such as mountains, rivers, etc,, ts not 
confined to Uic region in which they are visible, and 3 difitrent rule 
cannot apply to a celestial object," 

Like TiStriya, the doud'tnaker and rain-bringcr Satavesa rises from 
the sea Vumkrtam, in which stands mount Us.huidu; of TiSirip it is 
also said that he sinks into the same sea, from which die rain comes. 
The scholars who search far the home d the Awcata in northeastern 

^* CL *17** tad ftSu-miw/jw, J.Au Ijaj* 
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Iran or beyond, consider the sea to be tbe Caspian, and yet locate tbe 
home of the Awesta tn Marw, Sughd or Balkb^ where the Caspian is 
fust as lAN'isihle as Canopus, and where one could only form the belief 
that the stars sink into that sea, but never that they rise from it. Only 
people living round Astrachan at the mouth of the Wolga could form 
sucha norion. And the Us^hindu mountain alone forbids the identihea' 
tinn of Vumkrtam and Caspian.^' 

Henning's positive reason Is: the name satavesa enters into that of the 
tyth Sogdian inocrt station, myn-sdvys, which corresponds to tlic 17th 
Indian station muLa and the 19th Arabic station shauia '‘sting of the 
scorpion,” as recognized by E. Sachau.'* Henning says: “Although Sgd. 
myn is not known, we may safely infer iliai myn-sdsys is a kind of 
appendix to that star (or constellation) that bore the name Sadves ” 
He concludes: "Satavesa is soorplus, or its main star Aniares.” 

This conclusion is not safe. If Sadves had ever been the name of the 
entire constcUation, myn could not mean “sting,” for Sadves docs not 
mean “scorpion." The analogy rests merely on this impossible meaning 
of myn; hence, there is no reason to assume that the constellation of 
Scorpius vs'Os ever called Satavesa. Tlic Greeks too did not deal with it 
under a single name, which means that die concept of one great con¬ 
stellation is not that old. myn can be any qualihcatlon to Sadves, c.g. 
one distinguishing die star from die real Saiavcsa, as Kharegat assumed 
where he deals with the equation niyn = mula-shaula: “Tilt names 
Satav^ and Saiive.s arc (he same, but I do not think that die stars 
arc the same," with reference to names of stars occurring twice and 
more times in Arabic and European astronomy. The Arabs count, I 
believe, five Suhails, distinguished by qualificative adjectives. 

Giuicral reasons, most of them adduced by Kharcgat for his Identifica¬ 
tion are: Gr.Bd/t.'. “The seas of the southern quarter arc under the 
protection of Saives, just as the seas of the northern quarter arc under 
that of Haftrang (Ursa Major).” As chief o£ the southern stars, Satavesa 
must be a very bright star, and Canopus is second only to Sirius-Tiitriya, 
with whom lie is linked in the yasht, and to whom he is near in time 
and space. The star was also venerated by Egyptians, Babylonians, 

i*S« luidrr HeroH M £oiiKqiiTitiT \n tfittifcirinfl ill iii« Miiiipt inti» luctT^iL Hat 

in hktatf \]sch «U¥tnl fifi&apikuu he pmiccicd Inm cirth inin brivi-ta. 

CAfTrHoiff^T, Bind, j 3I. SdtiFi ti Iratiiiua. and u in trinian wozd myn nrould 

be ''lElkHl." 
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Arabs and Persians—Anwar i suhaUil The Arabs call Sirius one of the 
“Sisters of Suhail,” the other one is Prok^on in Canis Minor. The 
Indians ascribed to their Agastya the power of purifying the water, as 
the Iranians similarly did with their Satav^. At last, a cogent proof 
in Itself, die “sea Satavesa" was part of the Indian Ocean, see under 
‘Sea.’ 

A star as sou them as Canopus cannot have been known 10 the Aryans 
in their aboriginal home, the Duab of Tiirkistan, but only in their new 
abodes, India and Iran. Therefore it cannot have a common name 
inhcriied from Aryan antiquity. If die names of the star were etymolog¬ 
ically the same in Skr. and Olr,, it could not be Canopus; but the names 
differ, and the triple identity of Agastya=Satavcsa=CanO'pUs is there¬ 
fore possible. 

In bis refutation, Kharegat made his calculation for Lambda Scorpii, 
not Atitarcs, a difference not important for our problem. Lambda Sc. 
rose heliacally, in the latitude of Iran and about 500 b.c., about five 
months after Sirius, Canopus, on the other hand, in 25“ N. lat. 34 Jays 
(July 9-Aug. 12), and in 30“ N. lat. 41 days (July 14-Aug. 24) after 
Sirius. Tile Apavrta myth makes Satavesa rise on the 37th night after 
TlStriya, A calculation for 400 b,c, and 30* N, lat. (Pcrscpolis) would 
reduce the small diHerence between 41 and 36 days by half a day. 
That fits, whereas the five months' difference between the rise of Til- 
triya and Scorpius would make the whole concept of the myth impos' 
sible. 

Furthermore, Lambda Sc., and so Antarcs, ate TJidi acal stars, and 
Saravesa was not one of tliem, for Vand-Hormkd says in the Say. nc- 
lay. 14,6: “If one of the zodiacal stars is visible besides Tiitar, Vanand 
(Wega) and Sadv^ the day-period (gas) is to be kept on, otherwise 
it is to be given up." It is not only in this passage that the three great 
stats arc reposed to the zodiacal stars. The idea beiiind the rule is: they 
remain visible when the twilight has already esciinguished the zodiacal 
stars. Tlicrcfore Sataveso cannot belong to the constellation of Scorpius. 

The definition of Vand-Hormlzd is the remark of a late astronomer; 
for the people who formed the myth and arranged their peasant’s life 
in accordance w'ith these stars there was no such distinction, only a 
divme rain-bringcr in the *ky. Kharegat quoted reports from modem 
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gazettcm, c^. that of Kacchi:” ‘The stan by which the cultivator is 
guided are Katti, Brah. Paur (Pleiades), whose appearance in the early 
morning in June heralds the period when florijs may be expected: 
Tremor Trangar (Cassiopcb) which appears about the 27th of Sanwar 
(July) and bids the cultivator hasten his preparations for sanvrari sow^ 
ings; Ludho, Brah, Ludav, appearing aboui the i5tli of Bhaira (Au¬ 
gust), a signal to the cultivators that the season of Juar sowing is 
over; and Sohd (Canopus) with its forerunner or ‘witness,’ shahid or 
agawan, which warns the cultivator [y44t,5- y* mano^rii iizdahvan- 
tam ar^ahyaj that the end of surmner Is near, and that his hufialocs 
will shortly cease to soil in the water. Thus Katti and Tiem govern, 
the Juar cultivation, the principal sanwaii crop, whilst Ludho and 
Sohd are the stars which guide the cultivator in all matters rdaimg to 
the svhea^ the principal crop of die Sarav harvesL Sohel is believed 
gencrtdly to bring three show'crs of rain in its train.... The cultivators 
believe these conditions io be universal on the whole earth,. 

Unintentionally and unknowingly, this picture is almost a paraplirasc 
of those verses of the yasht in which everything is counted by the rise of 
Tiitriya. Anaxagoras said: “Cane ascendente messem, dcsccndcnte vero 
terrae cultum liotnincs exordiuntur." Tlie conditions in sDUthem Iran 
today are the same as those the Iranians encountered when immigrat¬ 
ing. One cannot import them from one home under a ilifTcrent sky to 
another climate. The conception must be that indigenous to the coun¬ 
try. 


There was an old rain-god in Elam whose cult stdl lingers on m the 
sanctuary of NaM Danid at Susa^ dtuated between the palace mound 
and the river. 
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TlirRIVA Ai«» SATA^'tSA 

The Syriac ChroQick KoWete-Guiai, juj. 670^, ttlU: “The Arabs 
toot Susa, They occupied the house there, called the house o£ St, Danic!, 
seiaed the treasure kept and guarded in it by ontcr of the kings since 
the time of Darius and Cyrus, and they took and broke the silver 
sarcophagus, in whidi was lying an embalmed body which many be¬ 
lieve to be tliar of Daijici, others that of Darius 
Tabart 1,2566: abu $abra {leader of the first Muslim conquerofs) 
was toH there is the body of Daniel in this town! He answered: What 
does that matter 10 me? and left it in the hands of ihc inhabitants/' 
Taban 1,^567: abu Musa al-Ash^ari [abu $abra*s successor in iS h./ 
659 Aa>,] to'Umar b, a^Kha^^|fa about it. who ordered the body 
buried. .Abu Musa wrote back; The corpse had a signet-ring, we kept 
it. The caliph answered: Use it I And on this stone was the figure of a 
man between two lions.” 

fialadhun, 178: **Abu Musa saw in the citadel of Susa a curtained 
room and was fold that i, contained the body of the prophet Daniel” 
[a Utcr varmt, used already by Sir WiUiam Ouselcy, adds “a prophet, 
th^gh a rainor one”]. This rciie was believed to have the i«iwcr of 
bnngmg rain. Baladhuri and Tabari speak of it and al! the later sources 
amplify and confine their stories. BaJadhuri adds: “abu Musa had the 
tomb dug in the river bed.” 

Istakhri, :^ut 340 Hy95o a.q.: “1 have been told—Allah knows best— 
that in abu MiisI s time a sarcophagus was found in which they say lay 

f 1 prophet Daniel. The people of a liook [Christians and 

Jews] use to move the coffin from one to the taker of their temples 
mo er to fain min through its blessings, wherever there was drought 
[ etai ed states]. But abu Musa [objecting to the continuous removal 
o so Venera c a relic] took it, carried it to the river at the gate of Susa, 
diverted the river through a canal, constructed three* tombs of brick¬ 
work m Its bed, and buried the coffin in one of them. After having shut 
and covered the tombs, he opened the water-gates and let the river 
^ ^ ^ their vaults* Thus It docs to the present day# Bur 

he who dives to the boiiom of the water finds there those tombs." 
niamm of Tudcia wffio vUitctl Susa between Aji, 1160 and 1173, 

•''*1 j t. . ^ miraculous power of die totitb and 

rivalry of the inhabitants of the two banks for exclusive possession of 
t esc essaigs. He refers the burial wrongly to Sindjar Sliiltinshah, 
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Lc. dm great Sclcl>uq who died in 552 hJ 1157 ax^, and built the present 
shrine.'* 

The excflviiitionsof Susa'" have brought to light a burLiI of the Acbac- 
mcnian period which hts exactly that description; a skeleton with rich 
ornaments in a bronze sarcophagus shaped like a bathtub. The engrav¬ 
ing on the seal, a man between taro lions, is the most common icono- 
graphk type of Achaemcnian seals. The descriptioti of the Arabs proves 
tliat the sanctuary they saw had a tradition back 10 the Achaemertjan 
period, but it was mueb older. At Der, modern Badrai, on the road 
from Susa to Traq, inain town of that region in the 4tb millennium, 
die snake-god muS, son of the main goddess Nana, “queen of Der,** 
and “mar biti, licir** of Der—who is closely related to die mam god of 
Susa, Iniuiinak son of Innana—bad two temples, one “ila pan biti, in 
front of the (rnain) temple," the other “Sa btrit nari, in die river. 

The burial of Danid under the river was apparently no spontaneous 
kica of abu Musa. It is an old Mnhammedan belief that Joseph—until 
Moses carried him off—was buried under the Nile, in order to let both 
shores of Egypt partake of his blessings, biirakat, the motif of the stories 
of Benjamin of Tudcla. Alaric, king of the Goths, was buried under a 
river: “Niicbtlkh am Busento lispcln bei Cosenza dumpfe Lieder” 

On the wlioic, the story Is a good example of the law of the perma¬ 
nence of places of worship; an immcttiorial cult of an Elamite weather- 
god has been continued, in transformations, from religion to reli^oti. 
The last time the minor prophet exercised hU power was during my 
visit in 1928, when Riza Shah Pahlavi asked roe to show him Sasa. 
He decided to rest one day at Dbiul, and Farman Farroa, Firuz Mirza, 
^firim al-daula, Timurtasli, minister erf the Court, Dawar, minister of 
Justice—rabimahum Ail^!—drove over, that day, to Susa. After walk¬ 
ing over die ruins we had an e^ulent picnic in the vaulted passage 
around the tomlxhamber, overlooking the boundless eastern plain. I 
felt strange and saw a black cloud, the size of my hand, on the horizon. 
So 1 proposed returning, which we did at once. The cloud came up and 
in less than an hour invaded half trf bcavai and earth like a wall of sand 
and dust, blacker than the thickest London fog. In the early afternoon 
it was dark night. Tlicn a thimdcrstorro broke loose with a deluge of 
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fain, like unto the end of the world. It was the end of the joimity of the 
SK^- Next day, the wiiok Aryan province of Khuzutan stood seven! 
feet under water. 1 did not tell anybody of Daniel’1 power, not wanting 
to be accused of having provoked the ram-bnnger's wrath by our ir¬ 
reverent lunchcion: izaito ebyo nrbyo yoi parvam azarayanta. 

The mythical thinking of the peoples in new surroundings absorbs 
local notions without abandoning older ones. If, then, we find overlap-' 
ping and contradictory ideas, if, m Iran, ApaniNapat, Ardv^ TtSuiya 
and Satav^ all arc active In the same £eld, it is because the conc^ts 
of different phases and regions coe^t without having been brought into 
a system. Evcrywdicte local conditions arc believed to be universal, is 
the gazetteer remarks. 

The concept of Satav^ as rain-brtngcr is autochthonous and Hamiie, 
The Iranians associated it widi their picture of Tiltriya, Satav^ Is 
not a name or a figure of the "Aryan Period," but had been ktiown to 
the iranians since the Achaemcnian time. 

That is long before in ajt. 1000 tbe name myn.sdvys appears as that 
of a lunar station in die Sogdian lists, dearly as a term of sclcntiHc 
astronomy. Sadves is a Persian name; possibly myn, unknown in 
Sogdian, is Persian too, Sudi scientific terms cannot be projected into 
high Sogdian antiquity, especially not in this case, for the idea of lunar 
stations is not an old one. But just as the Arabs toultipUed their name 
Suhail, so the Sogdians, who could not see that star, may have admitted 
its name, qualified by myn (not=“sting") as a sccand Suliatl into 
their nomenclature, when they took over Hellenistic and Perdan 
astronomy. 

In spite of the objections raised against it, Kharegat's idcnttlkadon 
stands; Satavesa=Canopus = Suhail, and the region and period in which 
the hymn was fonned is determined by this identification, not by the 
inclinalian, the bias of modem scholars, to find the nori.exlsting “home 
of the Awesta" in northern Iran; al-suhaiiu sharafa l-'^imitia. 
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Man has always counted. The faculty may be one o£ the funtiamenta! 
dislincttons bcTwccti a human and an aJiimal s brain. Numerical sys- 
icrtii based on 4* 5 and 10 are derived from peculiarities of the human 
body, and arc priroordiaL Not without reason, numbers arc the most 
persistem words in aU families of languages. Epicharmus said: 6 jffme 
oydpaTTOK \cytcrfiov KaptBfiav S&Tot iroXv. 

At the end of the stone age, property marks a[^>car ail over the world 
on pottery. Mason*s marks and other fabrication and trade marks arc 
invented, for calculating the payments. Tlic cattle svas branded with 
marks, Ir. da^sta, Akk. simmanu, Arab, wasm, in order to facilitate 
the coimiijig. Staves and other possessions, too, had marks: Cain bore 
the "oth” of God oti his forehead. Property marks and calculating pre¬ 
cede writbg and arc the origin of script. Ddiveries were noted by 
notches—“kerben, carving, scribere”—on the tally—"Fr. laille, Gcfin, 
Kcrbholz’'—or “chalked up, angckreidet." Until our time, “botimacrkc" 
were the legally valid signatures of peasants in Nordic countries. The 
marks develop into letters, the tallying, “ritzen becomes writing. 
The oUlcst prehistoric written documents, of the fourth millennium, 
the proto-Elamite tablets of Susa and of Tepe SiyaJik as well as the 
proto-Sumerian ones of Jamdat Najr arc all accounts, deliveries to tem¬ 
ples and similar lists. The great bulk of their contents arc numbers- 

Iranbn had many vfords for reckoning, c,g. OP. Vvan- “calculate ” 
In Median and Achaemenian Iran people counted everywhere, the 
army—hence the numbers of dead and prisoners in the Bchistun inscrip¬ 
tion; the post—hence the milestones, parasangs; the hnancial offices— 
hence the clay tablets of Persepolis and the bills of Murasu Sons, the 
hanking house of Paiysatis. 

Aw. hanJtaraya > Arm. attgarem, MP. NP. angardan h "to enumer¬ 
ate, tell, tale,*’ cf. Hubschmann, Arm.Gramm, 97, In Yr.t it means “the 
yasna is celebrated for the account (dat.^ of those mentioned. Tfic prev, 
ham-, like Lat, cum, Got. ga-, enters for the abandoned IE. distinction 
between deierniincd and undetermined actioti of the present- and 
aorist-stem of the verb; OP. damyami “I bold, own,” haniadaraya “I 
Iiavc taken possession of.” The noun han.krmo in derived from 

ham.fcaniya, with the dative aryanam dahyunim" means 'lie 
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who OKirned to, incor^iorarcd in the empire of the Aryan provinccN"* 
see under 'Mithra,' han.krfla, in Pahf. traml. "ui haneartakih, 

and lU Jum b (3 lines, 4 ranks, 5 ratn>”; also KanJerti "addition, a<> 
count." cf. upa-krEt in Pap£l. “drawing up of an account, estimate of 
costs/* under ^Nivigation/ 

Vmar-, W-, orig, "to mark, note,” assumes the meaning “to counr 
not only m MP, but has it already in hamarakara “accountant" in Ezia 
and the Papyri > MP. amirkar-^Arah. ‘amil “subgovernor of a tlis^ 
tnet"; equally Gath, homrti, see under ‘ApamNapaq' “settling of ac- 
counts. Huhschmann quoted 01, “s^smaraija, counting over (of cat- 
tie) = roundupi Wackemagd Skr. “smarana, recalling, counting over " 
In the song to Tistriya. y/.8,5 and 41, “yim .. . paiilmarantc" mcam 
by whom count, rKkoo”i it would be bad if it meant as one translates 
’ to yearn for," for in Y/.5,ii the immaculate Ardvisura "driving on the 
charmt' w^Id then “yearn for men (colLsg.)," whereas she "counts, 
remembers' the many "who praise me, bring offerings," Likewise, 
Mithra s scouts who sit on their towers along the rooels, in Yr.i045. do 
not “long for/’ but “count" the passersby. Herodotus describes thh 
traffic^omrol after Hecatacus. Aw. paiilmar- persists without semantic 
change jn St^d. pamityt (plur.) "counted." 


M.^dah is the best accountant, salivar.mariito, Y.294. ,md in the 
mnya yasht not only gods and men, but animals and rnanimaie 
nature count the seasons by the rising of Sirius. Thus already the star- 
ga^ of ^i.saduqa looked out for the rising of Venus for thdr 
alenr^ calculations in old Babylon, or tlic Assyrians in Kanei for 
the plough-star. Since tunes primeval observatbn of die stars has been 
needed for cuhivation, and its practical result is the calendar 

TWorc In the ™scs y/.8,5 end 36, we Hnd, ™ong the men dut 
look out ami count, the keta and VatuguL 

^luguMf the te»t-i, n bult. an aaimilatbn to ,(raiuk5t "philos- 
opher in Y/.i3,i6 far ‘raiugut, vriih ram “apportioned space of time" 
^d gut- to Vgu-, whence OP, abUavaya, Tpahl, a^gudan, NP afzu- 
dan ro increase," opp. vig-w- "decrease." When-as in in* and de- 
crcsccrt^e preverhs abi- and vi- make the verbs antonyms, the sim- 
pex ( . V^^v- verschaffen*’ and *gona) must express, like "to 
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grour^*" the notion of changing size or of measure, near to that of num- 
bcr. CL Gath javaro in Y^8,8: vahoS manyoS ISyofhiinam Javaro, 

6(5: “«\va ^Abwagung’ Jer guten Taten tier Menschen bcim f tings ten 
Gcricht.” 'racugiir meaiis the *'time-measurer, chronologist, calendar- 
maker” 

The signification of keta, with which it stands in parallel, has hcen 
determined by the newly discovered TPahL words qydyq'n v m’ry'gr’n, 
Henning in asos ix,84. maregar is ”conjuror, chann-maker.^' Henning 
connected qydyg with k«a in Y/.8,5 and keSan In the KA'niim,ArL 
There the sense comes near to “astrologer,” though MP, stir Jumm was 
hardly a MP. neologhm, but already in Oh. the general term, and the 
real meaning of keta remains unknown os long as Its etymology is not 
dcicmiined. 

Zoroaster did not admit sun, moon and stars, the old “heavxnly deva” 
into his AhuraMazdih. This rejection of the heavenly bodies as a group 
recalls the same rejection in old Israelite and Mohammedan religion, 
and seems to have had simibr reasons: not to adore something 
“created,” and not to allow similar cults of foreign nations to inhitratc. 
Astronomy fiourished in Babylon, anti Zmoaster's rejection had the 
effect that occupadons like that of observing the stars fell into disrepute. 
The gathas say little about celestial bodies. Only in y.30^10 we find a 
term hitherto misunderstood. 

Y.30,10; ada zi ava drujo bavari skando spayadrahya 
“Tlicn, collapse of the spayadra of the Drux 5 ^vill come to pass, but 
those will partake of the promise of rhe good abode of Vabumano, 
Mazdali and Ktam, who in (their) good renown arc deemed worthy 
(of it) ” see under ’Myasira.’ 

The following etymologies fiavc been advanced for spaya^nt: 
Bartholoraae, Wh.: “Gedeihen, Erfolg, Gluck; ZusamTnenfall 
von ‘spaja- zu V'^av- und "sphaja- zu V'spa-" Andreas, noctv, 

1911,10; “spiyatfra (fur spay"*) um Bartliolomac's gutcr Koni- 
blnation mit ’sphay- gciecht 10 werden.” SaJemann Hobjected 
that, according to Zoroastriaii conception, the Dru^^S could liavc 
no “ludk," Henel, Siegesf, 98 and 190, speaks only of \/5U*, 
and remarks; “spaya^ra bczcichnet, wie f^waHah, im Awesta 
nur [both are bapax] das dufvischc Himmelsfeuer/’ and Bcitr, 
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1 (1: “Fcucr, Liditt im Sinne des jaw. 'finstercn' hvariuh der 
druj/' ^wacSah is ^eatdiquak&'' 

The passage ada—spapftahya, in y.30kio opposed to the ‘'edestiai 
abodes," is repeated in irgmAVetlergB, cf. Hertei, Veatu aof- These 
late verses speak of the "month of cold," of the ‘Vinter niahrkusa” 
[month markheshvanj threatening the world and banished into the 
“ahu, world, of the Dru;^)," of the star mrzi] who sets out "from his 
^jatfram =Akk. bitu “house,” and trf the triumph over the winitf- 
Then comes the quotation “therctipon the skando spaya^rahya comes 
to pass. The notion b plainly connected with climate, meteorology, 
seasons and the rotation of the sky. 

skand' b used with the prev. avi- and fra- for phalanges, huildiiigs 
and the like; upajcindaya with fraJa in V/.iOjtB means “shatter beyond 
(repair).” The noun skanda is used in the gatha with the verb bii-, in 
Aw. with kar-. H. W. Bailey, '‘Biim-cfandak=Earihqu.dtc,“ bsos vt, 
deals with the passage in the j^njasffnam.z “bum fandak vastkar 
be ha Vet u vas averinih be kxtnet, there will be many earthquakes and 
will cause much destruction,” with the same verbs bu- and kar-, Cf. 
candiJn! in A MP. candak, to Vskand-, b a syn. of the Gath, 

noun skanda. MP, bum fandak would be Aw. bumoil skando; spaya- 
tfrahya skando b an equivalent of it.* 

The Manichacan hymns, while tcDing the death of Maui after the 
model of the Gospels of Luke and Mark, say instead of "titerc was dark¬ 
ness over the whole eanh": qdg 'sm’ng *mbst V byh ’rg zmyg vivrxd, 
"the bouse of heaven collapsed completely, the earth shook ” The words 
"v byh 'rg arc written \ LbiC 5 pi’ in the Pahl. tcit of HajJ^bad, Pin. 
byryny, where dity mean “beyond (the target)/' Here they mean 
“beyond (rqrair),” as fraSa upascindayatt in yr.io.tB,’ “beyond all 
measure.” The figure of the coUapse of the sky must have been so 
familiar that the authors preferred it to the darkening. 

sPYTkHV counts for four syllables in the gatha, hence spaya- 
flrahya, or. in analogy to dena, ’spe^rahya. The Pahl. transL has 

^ in Y#.n.4 nJi*** ipo »S #*«fc uhI limUjii, In Im 

rtnh,,u»ir by i« -Fwdrt- {Wh.) Skr.MMl. itndm >kmdli>:jllkl.dl hy 

cnacj, ciftciiat^, Arab, ul^ilv. ^ 

"CL frill upirw in itic Siti.fn .mti VrAjj unii.^ Tllwiji.' 
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spyS, Lc. spchr [not spSii, Spayatfni is TPahL ‘spyiir^ 

in BPiT$. normally spelt sp'hl for spyml.* 

MP. NP. spilir has never been linked to spaya^nt. Lagardc 
considered it as loan from tn^cu/Mi;* Spiegel as Aw, ^arta; 
Ndideke: 'spjtfra to Vspit- "to be white.’* Quite recently, Hen¬ 
ning in JRAS 194a, 239 reverted to XjgardcV opinion, dating the 
loan in the time when the Babylonian notbn of the “^hcrc of 
the ecliptic and the pbnets” was introducol in the older Iranian 
conception of heavens^ and regarding the -h-, In view of the 
Man. Mir. spelling ‘spyr as unetymologtcak In his MirMan.i*in 
'spyr appears only in the stories of Mani’s death and of Ohr' 
mJzd's fight. There, Henning explained it as N.T. inrstpa, 
transS, ’'Kriegcfschar.** But in F, W. K. Miillcr ii 36 =Salcmaim 
48,4, there is *sp(yh)r in the sense "sphere of heaven." 

"Uzzi, who in that night was allowed to stay with 
Mani, described to the whole community what he had seen ’ndr "spyr," 
in the place where Mani was Imprisoned, and 46,1: The wind 

dciDotis enclose the god like 'spyr ‘stft,a solM ‘spyr, and the helping god 
“splits, shatters" iliis ‘spyr. In AySl\,Z 9 r, §§41-42, Jaraasp makes Vildsp 
promise and Visiasp swears “however fatal be the mith w'hich the sage 
will announce, nc ianem, nc oiancm, n^ pa sp'hr direm [cf. ’ndr 
*spyr|, I shall not beat him, not kill him, not hold him in sp'hr,” which 
can mean nothing but “prison.” In Arabic there is a distinction between 
liabs, a normal prison, and mutbaq (fabaqa iv, "to cover”) a dungeon, 
often an underground vault. There was a “house of darkness, oIhov row 
crifdrouv,” built by Xusrau U in Ctesiphon,* as treasure house--wherc 
the cross of Christ was deposited—but also as prison—where Xusrau 

^Ta ip'l, ix. ituadi few Aw. Le. 

sp ntudm Aw* fw ilw in in fapifcioa fp m- vt. 1 fitnUiul ftf ^ ai 

in fnkJtiroihj^ idStmttuiilam &t» ^pseprJ. witli « xhb belfeTial hi 

ijHJsf lie e^unticji twexd^'* Hn ncbciaaji nv,^ 

fnnxiRcni) whicb Sifeanann 4 Wj#/pC 1, 137. Tciloco iftlomwd nh: iJmi Katt 

nfTjnd' bckrijr^ m tnmly) " LUl mficfc wa», tusUI, cndoic, fract vl; ta farrn, 

f nr^Pi* " IKvaiB- J4 Lpqpafti&t Eor Andfeev' ibctirT of liif. Avt. ijhiunxtEf 1 ^ AranL Htnw 
J^ji, tDj wliidi h gnptikilJy itpcfirtabiffc odyt ^ iiffiiuft conamh it a tme, untial tt 
tbe Aw. thiiMien m <t+ f« t <¥ + ^—b\n. tbc h u«al £or hr (wlihoni vcFwd>p mst for 

iiht. 

* EtytfMTlcq^kdlii otRoated wiih Aw. ikami "'iouimL'' 

tTheophaTKi^ Bonrif cL IptsIf Sjt. CkrmnJ(f Eod 

Thnm dtM KAoir»f in Islarb^ rifcWU- 4t> t^li 
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himself was imprisoned. The name describes it as an underground vault. 
That is also the meaning of die Arab, terra for “barreUvault," azad), 
from Ass. bit ozakki < Sum. “house of darkness, cellar," see 

under 'Architecture.' In Zoroaster calls ihe spaya^ra of y.30,10 
"drujo hetfa, prison of the DraxS" (not, IV^,, “zum Verband gchorig”). 
The spayafl'ni of the Dru^I, opposed to the “abodes of heaven ” is bet 
underground vault, dungeon. 

The meaning oi spayafta > spihr thus being deteiinincd, its 
ciymcdogy remains to be found;from a pres, stem $paya> Vspa-, 
spk fVAiOi^ unites apparently forms actually belonging to 
more than otic Vspa- all under this root, without any ctymolog* 
icat connection, gis'ing it die signification "iacere, abiccre" (thus 
occasionally the Pahl. transl.) OP. Vsa- not yet known to 
Bartholomac; Benvenbte recognized “frasahiy” as s^aor. pass, 
sah- of Vsa-, to Aw. Vspi', spSh-, which requires a correspond¬ 
ent 'sva- in OIndian. Dar^Ajir/Sw.t “upari imam fliklra hatliS 
frasahf’ means “upon this gravelling the palace was put, pro¬ 
jected, spread" or the like, a meaning which £ts that of some 
Aw. vocables. 

Among the verbal forras: y/.i9,56 (repeated in 59 and 6a) 
"Frahmsya dives three times into the ocean after die hvarnah, 
mayno apaapayat vastra, naked, having ‘thrown off lus gar¬ 
ments." vastra to i/vah- "to put on, cover, clothe"; «i|<y spayat 
assumes the negative meaning "to tbiow off’ by the prev. apa, 
the simples must be a synonym of \/vah-, "to cover" or the 
like. This would also fit fra.sisplmna in yr-i7,io=5,tj7 "be¬ 
decking themselves with jewels." V/.iOj^o^ see under ‘Mithra*: 
“houses, miEtarta.spaya niSataiirzild, with coverings, coverlets 
out-spread, with cushions laid-dowm." 

Closely related to spayaf^ra and (niltan 3 )spaya is frasplt, in the 
repeated formuU of V/.r?, where the royal worshippers are standing 
in prayer: 

zaran^c pati gatau at the golden throne, 

zaian^c pati fraspati at the golden fraspat, 

zaranene pati upa.starnc at the golden cushionSw 
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The first icrm, gaiu, is a rlironc in form of an estraJe, klme, Arab. 
sarir.Tlic third term, tiputartiaj has been determined as “cushion, mat* 
tress" untior 'Hospttium.’ The second, fraspat, b NP, farasp, aftusb^ 
farisp, recognized by Darroesteter, to which NP, dictionaries give two 
meanings; (i) a glrdcr*bcam, Hh-tir, on which one puts (puJidand '‘to 
cover, pull cMi") the txwf. “Beam" is the usual signification of frasp in 
MP. (2) colored woven stuffs, jam, which one draws, kalidind, over 
Ikhiscs, walls, shops and roofs at festivals. This is still the cu.stoni and 
otic uses any kind of rugs and carpets for the purpose, frasp '‘beam" 
and “cover" arc the same word, ceiling and blanket, like Germ. 
“Deckc." With prep, pari, 'pari jpat > MP. parisp is "wall, enclosure, 
Gn perfbolos," syn. of “vara, wall," to \^var* “cover." Atlienaeus l2, 
5141), after Hcradcides of Rumei 0 8f f?pd )'09 5 ixPlfidnlt Kath^ 

ftivas xpnfTotb 1)1'' ov Tiepiiurnjwccray rifTtrap^t irtovurwoi XrdowoXXij- 
TCHr ffpixTot £<fi Sy Sterfraro iftaTiov irotKiAop ifop4>vpovv^ ^lej'tTQro 
IfidTiov' is literally ")am kaSidand," both translations of frasp^, which 
is not "Kissen, Pftihl, Lat. puli-inar" < Wk), but “tent, awning," tent to 
Lat tendcre, "to spread, span over," the meaning of Ir, V^spa-. 

Descriptions from early Muhammedan time give a dear notion, Qaz- 
wini, 'adjaik 1.321: "Ibrahim h. al Mahii <lhc poet, brother of al* 
Ma’miin) visited al Amin (it b a story like the “Gliick von Edenhall”) 
who was sitting under a t^rinoa, made of aloe and sandalwood and 
adorned sviih green, gold and red silks and brocades and Sulaiman b. 
al-Man$ur sat with him under the qubba " A similar description is in 
the book of EsUier. tlrima, mod. Haghd. (arma, is an open colonnade 
with awnings, loanword from MP. t "qubba" describes their form as 
cupola. Similarly Bttrhan t qift^ describes the “tent" of tlic royal urn* 
fardla, 5 atr < Ind. cchattra, as "something round like .1 gumhadh,” 
qubba. 

Kit. d^Agham 6,iii7: "Husain b. al-Dahhak tells of Ws visiting the 
vizier Hasati ^ Barmadd): he was sitting on a sarir Igatul 

of ebony, with 3 qubbi over it, above which was a (arima of yellow 
brocade." These are descriptions of thrones of die type pictured on 
Persepolis reliefs and in Persian miniatures. On the rcxrk sculpture of 
Ardashir ! at Naqsh i Radjah, the queen is standing under a canopy. 
Hesyclnos calls these canopies oipovurjfoe. Plutarch, Attx. 37, tells hosv 
Alexander, during his four motiths’ sojourn, in winter, at Persepolis, 
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sat down fof the first time oa the rnyal throne under the “uranisetis.” 

fraspat in 7 /. 15 is the uraniseus, the canopy, covered with brtxadc 
and supported by four golden colutnm, Utanos, varuaa to \^vw- “to 
cover*’^ "avam asminam yo tmlm gam ahi parica bavnva yo 

hiStati manyustato, the heaven there wbid] is all around the earth here, 
which stands built into the air”; GrSti/i. aai paraphrases “asmin ape,^ 
stun pa mendke csdinlh, the heaven, without columns standing in 
the air," fraspat=iiraniscus, canopy, tent and spaya^ra= uranus, dome, 
vault belong together. The spayadra of the Dru;^} is her underground 
vault; MP, 'spyhr, ‘spyr, sp’hr arc dungeon, mutbaq; NP. spihr, the 
celestial vault, the canopy of heaven. 


A fragment of the Had^N^ (FF£,ti68 s.v, mano) speaks of “four 
mana, stations, of the stars, moon, sun and die space of light that has no 
beginning." This b the Iranian concept of four spheres, later replaced 
by the Babylonian "seven spheres ” YnrAr 12, follows in the arrange¬ 
ment of its sc. 26'37 still the older tetradic system; variant, dsirlya, haf- 
taringa, afil-, zmas-, urvara.fif)ra and spantamanyava staro form the 
first, the “star-sphere.” Mah gofiflra h the second, the moon sphere, 
MP. goEihr. The IndMdh. explains this name as “the seed of the prime¬ 
val ox preserved in the moon,’* and a gloss to Yr.17,1 says: "toxtnafc c 
gospandan mah payak estet.” HvaixSeta aivataspa designates the third, 
the ‘‘sun sphere," and anayia roEa, vahiltam alium, garammana b the 
fourth, the “paradise sphere.”* 

[n an enumeration of stars in Ymz, partly borrowed from Yr.8,E2, 
TiJtriya and the tiStriyenya, paxvya and the parvyeaya, haftaringa and 
vacant arc invoked.* TiStriya b Sirius in Cams Major. tiUtriycnya is a 

*A ibufirr al]in»ii nmn in fTSEsigct u ktt jj In hi, tbt movementt 

of ibe lt|£UrB lltt dmihr cbmlmAnl iic inoiiUini witb "vaniin ^ y ginUn 

t ^1t1i tbe txirnmf ol tb£ cficuttUitHOj iod ihc oF ths rauk'' ta dit mkiwaunt 

diipTcr cf the f iKaa utdii . . . c Etirp^TTuk mrnokintaik ia *pihx 

ti!ct MdiT rr ifrih^ Jttii »i ia iM» wotPd , , , fhai $v^i aiioiitnl with twrfhMit 

m hoiTcili b» beelJ mvAz Wiii thrre timet tnyx knot;, tkiLt the {Zomflitrbnp huimnit^ wwt 
the bdl rtmorf iJie m«yk, *idi thm timn Jmir imrtiL*^ The hdl ii nkS lo eomiri of 7a, ux 
tkmC] twdv« thiT^L. In uLTdftfleiklr dtr ittEEu oEhif end wdui Ut e^rhjl^ccahilc:: 
ipeakiniG rclipfik iiul ihe nvoon't Wty *ra the titfo tiunr mveticC^am tire Uidi„ 

Ir. Jgrili, Aok il^'uEjdaiaiqi. The ni4ffwimic napaniion b rm tkar m Htt ? lilt Zfxlutc hu 1 a 
coiiiilluiTtinci, bttc i»r ii knoti.—Pee the n^ncration of W. Eiamier, lU An 

IiJimifa v.ii |L 

f Geidner in and Uaund m disniu thf mefw of ih™ "irnci" wlikh 

«iHU»t Off Dodunji but ihe Tinoua tnana pii» fi yajamnde, Such |Kiu:tgci wmM be pmuk 
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formation in plur«, rocniting the Arabic name “^Isccrs of 5 u- 
Jiail*’: S tihait Is Canq>iis=$atavc£t and bb sisters are Procy’on and 
Sirius, ThtJs^ the dStriyenya are probably Canb Minor with Procyon. 

In upa.paryya Andreas recognized Aldcbaian in Taurus, enumerated 
by Birunl, CAra^r.240, under the name Baparv in the list of Sogdian 
moon stations. The parvyenya, another fcmplur., NP. parvjn, Soghd.- 
KJiwIr, parvx, are the Pleiades in the same constcliatjon, Arab, thtir- 
ayya. 

The haftaringa arc Lat. sepicntrioncs, hence Ursa Major. Hertcl, 
Shgcif. considers them to be the Plcbdcs. The haftasruvo "seven- 
horned,'^' invoked together with the mrzu star, would have better 
claim to be the Pleiades, like the Babylonian sibitti, seven stars, Vanani, 
as the last, is Wega in Lyra. 

Fn/, 19,42 {ci.fragm. IFr-r/crg. 8): 

nizbayemi mrzu purvo hvaSato yuSlsto maniva HamJin 
nlzbayenu hafta sruve bamlya hvaho pu^raho 

“I call here mizu, the primeval self^ncatcd one, the greatest fighter 
among the heavenly creatures; I cal) here the seven-horned, the radiant, 
his? sonsl” 

Hertcl postulates the nom, mrzul in 1942, entirely possible even if 
his reasons, based on erroneous notions of history of script, do not hold 
good. The language is decadent and the spelling mrzu, -zvl, -zva of no 
account.* Tlic fragm.Wetifrg^ says: “From the DnixS the deadly win¬ 
ter comes here, then, nirzu comes here out of his domain, 
the annihilating mahrkul will die/' and quotation of the spaya^ra verse 
y.301,10. 

In mrzu.jiva, short-lived, mrzu is Gr. jSpayy?, not RV, bhfgu '‘radi¬ 
ant," epithet of stars:, as Hertcl assumes for the name of the star which 
he identifies with Venus. The PahL transl. ss missing; NP. has “g^." 
Bttrkin gives gal) as name of Capricornus (without evidence) and of 
"the star close to the northern pole," i.e. Polaris, S. H. Taqizadch, Cah- 
htmant 330!., established the right reading of the MP. terms gab and 

■•mil muDFCricil cim il du-Tict w<TiiJd it tiut iJirf endtiiilt of S tyilAht>i^ p 

It IKTniiuibtc e» faTJtW of mH ii ni ilag fdr Uicmc rdixs, Of 4a 

me ^ tawtrt fat CQncCbI|j{ %'ach patsa^n. 

■ Rnr - "'-firtnttTfc r^-iipa" sm vbdef 'K riw.' 

mizvi; ^ ^ 
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tncx L (myx tirOi ms) for rhc Polar star. In Kara, the Polar star is 
also called mex ^ vYhich properly speaking would be the 

pole itself, the zcmlh^ while mex i axcr 2ain1g is the nadir. tncXi OP. 
mayuxa» b *'nail, peg"; gah is also explained by Arab, “watad, pole of 
a (roMnd) lent.** Henning insists on the translation gah and considers 
mrzu, since this furnishes an ctymcnn for East ir. maiwai, tnoiai "peg, 
polct" to be Polaris, an Iranian translation of Gr. pdtos. It may well be 
that the name, and with k mrau **dors3l spine" in yr.10,71, belongs to 
this group. 

But in frgm.lVcsicrg.^ mrzu “comes out of his x^al^ram,” tliat is in 
Babylonian astronomy "from his blnj." H. Wincklcr intcrpretctl in hi* 
tectuecs the saying mMatt/i. 14,57 64, foAa 444) owk htiii' irpo- 

^Tjnje aTi/ioe «' iv y] 5 tfarptSi. sal «• rp urroD, “a prophet 

is not without honor save in his own country and in his own htBJsc" as 
“rhc prophet, n*bo, announcer-star, is without influence when in his 
own bouse," it must come out. No fixed star comes out of its house, 
and mrzu must be a planet, but rather Ncbo-Mcrciiry than Venus, and 
the Pahl, tratul. gah may be inaccurate. 

The Iranians may have contributed to astrology, goetics and man tics, 
but these sham sciences are not Zofoastrian; their origin and develop¬ 
ment is mainly B.'jbylonian. In the western world magic, magiu be¬ 
came the word for it, but these words came by way of Babylon during 
the Achaemcnian and Hellenistic periods, as die terra CJialdari, used 
for astrologers In the Mediterranean world, shows. Already the book of 
Daniel calls them Kasday. 

The word keta > keS has so far not been linked to any Iranian or 
Babylonian word. The Gr,Bdh. says in its genealogical chapter, 350: 
"[frasyak c (uSang u] karmvasp kc ketan xvanenJ u agrerat bar si brat 
but bend. Frahrasya, son of Pa?ang and Karsavxkzda(h) whom they 
call keSan, and Ayreraf^a, were three brothers, and PaSang and 'Vesak 
were two brothers ” The Awesta gives a certain support to a sltnilar 
genealogy, but none to describing the second as kc^n. 

A few more Aw. words are grouped around keta, namely k^yaSa, 
kaSyo, kaxvarSa and kaxuH, which the Pahl. transl. renders by oiac and 
the same and vague expression “farrah-kastiii, impairer of hvjrnoh." 
Evidently, without being able to determine the terms accurately, one 
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saw in diem somethmg disreputable and even forbidden; the disrepute 
of things foreign origin, '’three Kdmra NCLxumi.” As to the shape of 
these words, it is striking that they ail begin with ka-. 

kayaBa and keta were both spelled kvt in the archetype, and the dif¬ 
ferent Aw. vocalization, of the fourth century a.d., is no reason to dis¬ 
criminate between them and to search an etymology for kayaSa, like 
Schwyzcr’s "ka + OP. VyaS-, what an (OP.) offcringl" yr.iOLz; 
mmiEate vispam dahyaum the mi^radrux? ruins 

maiyo mi^radruxS ’ - - die whole province, (glost:) 

satam kayaSanim like a hundred kayaBa, 

avavat rtavalallit he is that deadly for the orthodox t 


There 1$ no objection to fonning names of wizards with the vitupera¬ 
tive ka-. kaxiiii is evidently ka-xu^i ’’wliat a (bad) Xuii-woman, Ela¬ 
mite,” meaning "gypsy ” In kVr « Ramin the nurse of Ves is a sorceress 
called “Xuzani from the lahr i Xuzin, Land of the Xuz." Aw. ka.xvarBa 
(only in Yj 6 i, 3 , very late, gen.pl. m. and fem.) > Arm. kaxard "jioi- 
soner, wizard" but may be connected with Aram. Ijartom ‘'magicbn” 
in Daniel. 

kasday for Chaldaei in Daniel, Syr, b^ldaya, .Arm. k*aldcay, reflects 
the dianges of It > s, r before dental > s in .Assyrian, and of all sibilants 
before dental into 1 in Dabylonian. Htibschmann asked, j 4 rm.Gramm. 
3i8,*’Wic vcrhalt sich k'audcay 'Wahrsager’ zu X'aldeayf”,and Mark- 
wart answered by the equation; Ann. x^^'f cthn. xufadk < 'x^ut* < 
‘;^alc' < Urart. xaldini- The Karn^rt. combines keBau and koSagan*^ 
with abstr. ending In the Ayatl{.Zam, Mcislaa, chap. 13,2 ”sclciiza oc¬ 
culta, magica” in opposition to “akasili, conscicnzla” or "zerakih, per* 
spicadt^." I am inclined to see the Cbaldad in koBagan," 

Plcnning identifies the appell keta with tlie name KYr' in the KSrn^ 
Ari„ “erroneously interpreted as n.pr. Raid by Firdausi.” The context 
is: When Ardashu was in doubt whether hr would be able to restore 
the monarchy in Eran, he sent for advice to the greatest sage of the 
period, "the kyt’, ket c hindukan, one of the keSan u koSagan, sages? 
and Chaldaeans of India,” The copyist and even the author may well 
have taken uyt' and kvt’n for idcnncal, but he must be a certain figure 
with some historical background. 


Nat kwdStfifU tiiwn; tun^ wevuIU (k ipcJkd wilh ilcattlc t/Jl. 
** Willi il>o rlifiHijah Anneobn^ 
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Forincrly 1 wai mistaken in conucctiDg kyt' with Kanilta^** 
on account of some Inclian tratlitions which E have no means to 
dicck. Cunningham, Coiru of the indoScythians, quotes, from 
the old Muhiifnm. of Elliot, i,io8, the Indian mudjmil 

al-taufSTi^h: "In Sind there were [at the time of Alexander] 
three kings until the time of Qfnd [var l, qyd without diacr, 
dots] who conquered them all; Qhid W2s not a Hindu; in the 
Cacnimah he is called a Hindu, His brother Samid expelled 
Mabra the Persian (a Saka) from Manyura with the help of 
Hal. His successors were R^ol (son) and Ruwal and Bar- 
qamariy (two grandsons). The last one killed his brother and 
subjected all India,^' Hal is known as one of the ^alivafaana 
dynasty in the ftrst century ajj., and brqm’ryy, read ‘brqm’dyy, 
is Vikramaditya of Ujain, of the same family, who removed the 
Saka from India, Qfnd (qqyd), Qnd (qyd) is probably Qaid, 
for Kaid (Firdausi), 

The modern Gakkar of Taxila and Mansera chum ilcscent 
from one Ked, who was no Indian, but had come, a few cen¬ 
turies after Alexander, from Taran (Turan), country of Afra- 
siyap. These examples, not connected with the Shahnamah, dis¬ 
prove tltc assumption chat it was merely a mistake of Firdausi 
to use Raid as n,pr. 

Ya'qubT, names three famous "kings” of India: (i) Fur, Lc- 

Poros, the adversary of Alexander; (a) Kaihan, kvHK, a £igc and physi¬ 
cian, installed as Poros’ successor by Alexander; (3) Dabsalim, for 
whom Kalila u Dimma was written. Since these are figures not of 
historical but of belletrlstic tradiiion, one can neglect their unreal 
chronology. The name Poros can come from no other source than 
Pseudo^ailtsthcnes, a form of the Alexander romance. Ya'qubfs kai- 
han is certainly related to KYr' {Karn>) and Raid (Frrd,), If authentic, 
the name would be old ‘kaidana, and kvt' can be read kvt?« < *kai- 
f?ana, 

Ya‘qubT's Dablialjm is "devasarm vuzurg ^ahriyar e hindukin sah" 
of the Book of Chess, Mal.Ca/r** The Kdrn.drj. assumes that chess was 

V J' = I, Ittocf k vdlf'n ^ luniikio "Vm of KJnJiki.'' Miisni anaf 

tUff 

« PM Ti-rtf i.fMfl. a. YTi. JWlikkf, frrtSjn^. u, SbJt.AkjLW. Wirn. cix^U, iS«i, aufi,; 
Oi< FjAt. Bufi Bi-Amihipifl; J. Mvkwwt vqd d« GtduI. ZiltuI Cvu Ha id 
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part of ihc education of a young nobleman already at Ardasfur's time, 
and Mas'udI, tauradj 1,157, “One relates that Ardashir b. Bahak 
was the fir« to play Nard.” Nard is abbrcviatioti of nev-ardalli^^gaiost 
Kdldcke’s unnecessary scerpiicijm^cncc is called after Ardbshir and 
not invented, as the chess-book says, by the vizier of Xusrau 1 . The 
chess-book as we have it transfers a story ortginally told of Ardashir I 
to Xusrau. To emend the name of the king into Yasodharman, a con¬ 
temporary of Xusrau, as Markwart did, is therefore off the point, and 
it is snlJ farther off to continue and construe mote historical connec¬ 
tions, as Tavadia does. These are no problems of history, but of widely 
popular romances. 

The chess-book says: ‘in order to test the Intelligence and the wis¬ 
dom of the Iranians,'* Devasarm, the emiJeror of India, sent a game of 
chess to Xusrau, with the chailengc: “Since you as king of kings claim 
to be also our king of kings, your sages should be wiser than ours; 
therefore, explain the sense of this game, if not, pay us tribute T The 
bearer is t’tlytvs “who w.is pa.viJin'* among the Indians." At the end 
of the three days’ respite, Vuzurgroihr c Bd;(tagan (according to the 
opening sentence of his Pandn^ak “hargupat Sapistan c Vehandev- 
;^usrdy darikpat, taz-cnllcctor'general, grand-eunuch of the harem of 
Antiochcia-Cliosroou") stands up, liaving sol ved the problem. He beats 
the Indian in the game, and Xusrau shouts enthusiastically “si bar iiva 
t’tlytvs!"'* and orders to pay him 13,000 dirham, a third of the sum, 
the offended Firdausi gave to the baih-aitcnitanL Vuzurgmihr, then, 
invents the nev-ardalir, Nard, a much more difficult game, described as 
a circular chess4>oard,*' and die Indian is incapable of playing it. 

Iran w'as threatened by the greatest danger, namely, being forced to 
pay. At the moment of liis tax-collector’s victory in ches^ Xusrau feels 
himself as conqueror of India, Iskandar i zatnan, a second Alexander, 
and therefore shouts “Our Aristotle, three chccrsl” In his new rote 
he needs an Aristotle, known to him from the romance of Alexander. 

Sjtdua-Folidirih. 2itm itf. VifUJm i Httrwtt, (V, 1aiRlL.OriaiI. Cangr, 

Roftv, S:|ip|. tAuj^UMin). 

FHHtiialKHi like fia.nibifi, po^tict pLArmt, pajlatulifl cte. In SfraJCr. A4u!ms fihur 
u tuLviOncir, nwitnnmc. 

■'Tlhu al'Mu'Eifini Mid » :liif DuUt; atsant ihmTjthil 

** Wilh ccmcenHU aRlci. Ow: ba [Ik UouMe d oimraring ibe PaM Den with ilie 

Anbk nfj citul the eaenpi ituMuhnl hy E- C- HHMtat In hb 0/ tJie iii jbD. 
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T*T!,TTys is Aristowlcs, rroi marc corrupt than Greek siamts to Pahl. 
texts used to be. The Arabs write bstYlts. 

This mterpretatioo seems to to disaster on the fact that the In¬ 
dian player bears the same name. It cannot be his name, because that 
would spoil the point of the story. Tiie man who wrote for Devasarm 
the immortal book KalHa u Dimna^ was Btdpiy, Skr. ridyapath ha 
y,9ia7 vaiSyapaii, epithet of Homa, alcohol, i,e. “master of all science^" 
universal philosopher. His name remains unknown. The bearer of 
the chess sent by Devasarm is the Indian "pa.viilm, selectus," the unsur¬ 
passed champion and sage, likewise anonymous. The chess-book, in 
calling him Aristotle" replaces the origlnaL appellative “universal 
philosopher'' by the name embodying the notion. But in the original 
story Bidpay was the bearer, and came with tJic chess not to Xusrau, 
but to Ardashir, and the Krtrn,^rf. calls the greatest sage of India at 
ArdashYs time keta, xvr', kvin. Bidpay, the audior of Kalila and 
Dimtia, U the historical Rgurc behind the legendary Kald. 

keta, kayaSa therefore must be a word fit to express the notion of 
Bidpay < vidyapati and Aristotlcsphilosophos. There is no reason to 
believe that it liad, from the beginning, any vituperative connotation, 
no more than d^a, tkesa and others. Though the keta in Yr.8,5, like 
the ^ratugut, look out for Ti?triya, the word docs not contain the 
notion of observation of stars. 

A general word for philosopher occurs in yr.i3,):6: 

aham raya hvarnahaca (llie fravarii) by their r. and hv,, 

will be horn the orator 
whose word is listened to in the assemblies 
who becomes a philosopher, 
who comes off victoriously from the 
disputation with the naSyah Gotama. 

Hcrtel, Siegesf. 140, tfiscusscs the verse “the great ones I 

smash by words on behalf of my descent; that I have inlicritcd from 
my father Gotama," and remarks: “moglichcrwebc ist dcr Gotama von 
Vr.13,16 der Vaicr tics Sangers dcs rgvedlschcn Liedes, hochst wahr- 
schcinlich aber dn Mitglicd seiner Familic." Therewith he takes up 
the old problem, discussed under different and erroneous presumptions 
by Haug, Darab Sanjana, Dannesteter and Windischmann, whether 


us na siapri vyaxano 
vya^mohu gpsayaLuxSo 
yo bavati xratuJcato 
yo naSyaho gotamahya 
jMiri.ya pariiott avad 
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the Gotaou of Y/.13 be Buddha tM* not.'*^ A record, preserving the naioc 
of the adversary, hut having forgotten the name of the herev cannot 
have been transtniiied in Iran from rgvcdic antiquity. Buddha, on 
the other hand, cannot have remained unknown in Iran since north¬ 
western India belonged to the empire at his period. The language of 
the verses Is good, but the character of the prophecy k not archaic. 
This Gotama is Buddha. 

Wh^, interprets j^ratickat wrongly as ''um Wcisheit angegangen": 
kat- h root-noun with -t-cnlargcment, active meaning, literally ‘‘philos¬ 
opher.” The disputation is between two philosophers, one of them 
Buddha. A synonym is x:^tu.jfinah “wUdom-seecbing” Pahl, iransL 
Xrat kamakih r^. kit is felaied to katiin y.9,22: *‘yoi katayo (naska.)- 
frasaho ahanii, who ‘as kati* arc studying, love studying.’' 
refers to 01. kitay, Vka-. 

like tkSa to VkeS, keta is the noun “thinker, meditator" to 
VOtet-. 

a. A. W Ws ZwvuxtSiT I J7p ind inb pPtami uad aSiJyitL 
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**ljl Hfi iUrffif Okrilffi 

Th£ nodofi of the earth being round, pr^wi, and encompassed by a 
sea, £rayo vumkrtam, Is pre-Iranian, Aryan, and apparent] y pre-Aryan, 
smee the Greek epics tno figure the yara aiTtipniif surrounded by the 
«4eeavd«. The vumkrtam is called "apo pr^u.zrayo, water (forming) 
wide seas” in y/.S;ii it forms also the **two rims of the earth, uva 
karana tmo” Vr.io,^, the northern and the southern half circle, dali- 
nara upa karanam in to,99; Ol. dakfina = Dekkan. The is 

distinct from the f^aXdtrtn} evpv^vpos and so is the zrayo vuniknam 
from the other “vari.*’ 

Ffd.i9i,3t “I caf] here AhuraMazd^, the earth, the sea vurukrtam, 
the heaven, the luminiferous sphere without-beginning, and die para¬ 
dise I” The whole composition of the Rain- or ‘'Ordear-yasht la is 
founded on tiiiseoncejjt. The introductory words; “I ask Thee, Ahura- 
Mazdah, in correct language (i.c- Awcstic), answer me. Thou know^- 
cstt”—followed by eight of the worst passages of the Awesta—do not 
allow a daring of the verses long before the VidevdM passage, svhich 
belongs to the beginning of our era. But the single items of the list 
arc taken from older passages. arc filled by an invocation of 

Rainidi which can be reduced to the formula; "We call you whcrevci' 
you are I’” The places arc A. st.9-15: the seven krivar; B. 16-17: zrayo 
vurukrtain, with litc sena tree vtspabil; C. 18-19: die waters of the 
Ranha, tlic sanaka of the Ranlia; zio-za: border, center, or any otlicr 
place on earth; *3-^5; die encompassing mountain hara with its sum¬ 
mits hukarya and tcra; D. ^pr, the sphere of the stars vanani, tiJtriya, 
the afS-, zmss-j urvara-ii^ra and sp3nt3.manyav'a stars; E. and E, 33 
and 34: [he spheres of moon and suni G. 35-37: the luminiferous space 
without-beginning^ and the whole paradise. In 9-24 die metrical form 
can still be perceived, the rest comes mainly from Yi.S. The elements 
mu-si have been arranged into this system between tlie dates of Yt& and 
12. The *'fotir spheres’* arc a notion older than the "seven spheres," see 

‘ Ct die fif ilit uftJeJ Toit Tavdi,' wYtefe UU it called "“fayim the 

wtAWm md lisdL'* 

* d £udexaii|ii of JUlodyi, ia J>inuiuiiak, df ^rrt.pTiV.[ . . «l 
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under 'Astronottiy,' but not rcaJly old; thus, tht ''[uminiferous space 
Without-beginning" may be as old as them, bul both arc younger than 
the concqjt of the Fravartio Yasht, where, in st.57, the “luminanes 
without-begin oing” conflict with the “crcatiDn of die stars." Bui there 
is no reason to assume that the concept of the vumkrtam in was 
no longer that of the old-mythical passages in V/-5, 13 and 19, wlicrc 
hvainah dwells in the vurukrtatn, 99,999 fravarti guard the ocean, and 
Arfataspa sacH flees at its shore. 

Among the categories "seven continents, mountain encompassing the 
earth, spheres of stars, moon, sun and paradise," zrayo vurukrtam, 
mentioned between the first two, can only be the outer ocean that forms 
the rim of the earth, no inland lake. Only, in the oldest passages the 
concept rests, as ia the Greek epics, on myth and hearsay, while in 
the Frahrasya legend and in Htisravah*$ fight (see below) people had 
seen the sea, and in stilt younger passages it had become a general ex¬ 
perience. In Yr,i3^ clouds of rain rise from the irayo vurukrtam, in 
the Tiliriya yaslic especially from mount Us-liindu in the Indian 
Ocean- In snirukrtam is tile hamjaymanam, assembling basin, 

of all water. 

Without the prejudice that the far northeast of Tran was the "home 
of the Awesta," the error formubted by flartholomac in W^, could 
not have come into existence: “Wdeher See (lake) urspriingtich so 
genanne wurdc—das Kaspische, der Aralsee.^—ist nicht mehr festzustel- 
Icn etc.” These words sanctioned the misunderstanding for a long time, 
e,g. Nyberg 451: “Wir hahen ii.e. Wb.'l zw'ischcn zwd Mdglichkeitcn 
zu wahlcn, entweder ist vourukaia das Kaspische Mccr imd Raha die 
Wolga, oder vounxkaia ist der Aralscc und Raha der Jaxartes." He 
then "chooses free”—y,30,6--"bctween those two not even the gods 
chose the right one"—Aral and faxartes, and makes the name migrate, 
402: "Im wrstlichcn Zoroastrismus f his term for chapters like Yt,i 2 and 
Viiivdai\ wurde vouniknia das Kaspische hfeer.” We have no choice 
at all; zrayo vurukrtam means never anything but the ocean. 

vurukrta ts a descriptive name, always spelled -kab; vuru is ewpu, 
kaSa is kria; MP. always fraxvkrt,* suhstitming the syn. fra^^v- for 
obsolete vurU', as in fraj^vgoyut i<xt vuru.gavyutL The play upon words 


*Onl3^ I^rxf umi esitb C^OCC^ vlki, i (dm 
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in the Bdh. (see below): "made so i-asi that *. shows that vuruJtrta 
was understood as "widc'imdc/’ 

The Greek 6kcan6s, in the original concept inn equally a broad stream 
encompassing the round earth, has the epithets ^o^p/sooe, EvpvKoXntie, 
evpvreinjf and moreoycr db^dppoos, mlfoppo? which, like TroXippoo^ is 
believed to mean a closed circle and thus resembles Ir. fra.rvesya, epithet 
of the circular mountain. The mere existence of such rigid q)ithets of 
similar tneanieg documents tlu high antiquity of the notions and his¬ 
torical contact or common descent. But w*hile Homer pictures the stars 
rising from and sinking into the okcanos, for tiic Aryans in their pre- 
Iranian home-land they do this behind the high Haro, the estcrior 
dike, lictu, of the okconos, on which gods abide and the vault of heaven 
rests. 

Tliis last image appears in Assyrian literature in a much misjudged 
geographical text attributed to Sorgon Sar kiSiati, KAV n" ga.* The pas¬ 
sages belonging to the redaction of 700 b.c, make the old king cross the 
Western Sea (Mediterranean) to ana.ku(g) ojid kaptara. The second 
island is Crete; the first therefore should be Cyprus, the "copper-island ” 
but the name is "tin-lsbuitL” Akk. onaku is plumbum album and 
nigrum, tin and lead, but there are no “lead-islands,'' while the "tin- 
islands” are famous. Pliny, “Homer calls plumbum album 

wiffvrtTfpop," and 7,5fif.: “pluraburo (tin) ex Cossitcridc insula primus 
adportavit Midocritus.'’* This figure is the Phoenician god Mdcart- 
Hcrculcs, a name that evokes at once the association of the "pillars of 
Hercules,” Gibraltar, tire Adas mountains and Spain. The fact that the 
sequence anaku-kapiara runs against the enumeration from cast to 
west natural to Assyrians, proves that the text h not based on any Assyr¬ 
ian experience, but on hearsay, with Phoenician sailors as the source- 
Therefore, unique in the entire Assyrian literature, the “Jadu sifeip 
same, mountain of the lying-on of heaven," the west point of the 
horizon, appears in this text: the Ados. It is the time after Phoenician 

i Eev tcjulry ci£ t fuU dii^aifidQ in m unpuhluhcJ can bene be fiven. The 
mftin cluptcrsL one on nuens ont cm incm fTom qn incoiTipKEic .^ssyrijn *\t 

ibr ihsm of 1 of A Uvitac ^ pms al £iJ^ei U, jJwot 7013 rn^m 

ai^dvd m laCfbduttO^ aem| 4 ccaflcHjniic EonaicCtn! tlu rwo- oti! b'V t ibnrt 

ifTrtentt ; be cht tndimii for thw juUitkmi; biaini i venion of ihe SxTgoni Iciginul auenr 
spjldt thin thoK we koEKW, 
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sailors had startcJ going to Sprain (sec under ‘Navigation’). Sargon II 
trausfcned the image to the Histiin mountain in describing It "roouni 
Simirria^ the top of which supports the heaven, the root of which 
reaches tiie center of the netherworld." 

The Greeks became a seafaring nation and the true knowledge of 
the seas came to them with the epoch of their great voyages. To the 
Iranians who of old had settled in Turkisian, then in Iran, it came with 
the vast expansion of their empire. That is the period when the old 
mythical notions were transformed into scientific thcoricj. 

Tlie Zar>i yasht 19, 564 i and 82, contains the fragment of a younger 
version of the myth of ApImNap,tt. Husravali^^yrus replaces the Fire 
and Frahrasya the Dragon. In the fragment preseoed in the .\wcsta, 
Frahrasya dives three limes in vain to catch the hvamali in the zrayo 
sTirukrtam. Each dive causes an apayiaia of the ocean: (1) the vart 
hosravah, (a) the vari vahyazda, (3) the vari awzdanva. The idea Is 
that the overflosving of the ocean forms permanent seas; vari means 
“gulfs," cf, cupuAoXiros. The bvarnah escapes, taking refuge "avi vy'k 
vita.apam, on a V, frtMM*which-thc-waicr-has^gone'away, apparcnily a 
sandbank or cape: vy’n might be “nose," Nord, “naze." 

This legend existed in Dino’s time, middle of the fourth century ax:., 
from whom Cicero quotes it, de diviri, 1,2346. There it is Cyrus-Hus- 
ravah who dreams of seeing at liis feet the sun which he tries to catch 
three times in vain. The interpretation that the dream presaged three 
decades of reign is preposterous. The fragment of Vr.19 and Cicero’s 
talc have a common source, the great epic, which evidently told how, 
after Frahrasya's failure, Husravah dived three times, the last svith 
success, after the hvamah. The first two failures would correspond to 
Tistriya's first failure, and the tripartition of the hvamah is a feature 
of the Yama myth: it leaves Yama in tluce parts, assuming a bird's 
shape, and Mithia, Bretona and Krsaspa each catch such a bird. Hus¬ 
ravah apparently caught tlte three pits of the hvamah: three decades 
of reign, 559-529 b.c. 

The legend of Fraluasya-Hiisravab is rio longer the naive myth, but 
tries to explain the existence of three great seas w-hich were thought to 
be connected witli the ocean around the world. Us relation to the old 
myth resembles that of ihc thoughts of the early Ionian pliiJostsphcri to 
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Homer s. It worth noiiog that the seas arc not regarded aj somcibiiig 
simply exiting, but that eatiiE into existence, just as the mountains are 
imagined to haix grown into the nrigmally fiat earth out of the encom¬ 
passing Hara brzati, later out of the uparUena > parsen. As in the 
Babylonian legend of the flood, the idea is derived from observations 
of nature extremely aggrandized. 

From the Iranian idea of the seas as gulfs of the ocean, Eratosthenes 
developed his theory (in Strabo 11,121) that the ocean sends forth into 
the oikoutofnc four gulfs, the Meditcirancan, the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian Sea. Herodotus knew, 1,202, that “the Caspian 
Sea is one by itself, not connccced with any other one,” because the 
Greeks in the colonies on the northern shore of the Ponius Iiad told 
him so, whose caravans passed north of the Caspian, as Marco Polo 
did 1,700 years later with a Venetian caravan.* But Strabo says (xi, c 
518): 'Tlicrc is no common consent on the point whether one ever did 
sail from the Indian Ocean to the Hyreanian Sea; Patroclcs said it was 
possible," Patroclcs introduced the wrong notion because he did not 
complete the exploration of the Caspian with which lie was cJiarged by 
Antiochos, sec under 'Eranvei' Ptolemy delineated the Caspian again 
3$ a closed sea because he knew from merchants of his ume of the 
overland route north of it. But Eratosthenes' theory had a long life; 
Hamdailah al-Mustaufi, at the Mongol period, speaks still of the “seven 
gulfs, khalidj, of the great sea oqiyanus." 

Hosravah, the first of the It. names of the three gulfs, is vrddhj adj. 
of husravah; vabyazda lesembles the n.pr. vahyazdata; the third, awi- 
danva is problcmatk: if to V'dan- ’'to flow," the name would mean 
water in motion, what motion not being expresscil, c,g, a sc, dreaded 
for currents or a “quietly flowing stream” like the old¬ 

est Greek notion of the okeands. Both concepts would contradict die 
Iranian classification of seas and lakes as “still" waters: they do noc 
flow, but "stand, hiitanii, MP, estend” like a NP. ab i istada, “stag- 
nmn,” The all but identical variS awManlho in ¥42,2 docs not contain 
X^dan-, but Vda-, and means *'water (forming) basins." 

These three names have left no traces in later language, unless there 

•Ciitnjcf. Id Puli'V HE t-*. "S^vtw" rrmaiki iiKHknntlj ihit Scjln'* pcnplui minhi tuvt 
in in imrodi^ciKhn ttmUn;^ wkh tlie ‘"Oucc# ■ toDMii, ua ihc Cai^H^n (df 
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were a connccnon with the three obscure names of seas in rftc Bvin- 
dahishn. Three seas or gulfs in the Ttanian lioiizon must be the Cas^ 
plan, tlie Black Sea dr Mediterranean, and the Persian Gulf or Indian 
Ocean. The popitlar name of the Black Sea must have been, since the 
Median epoch, ax^ena "dark, black " for Gr. (c-g* Apollodorus 

Rliod., Argon^ B 9S.4) "inhoispltabtc," later euphemistically 
presupposes Med. a;^£cna. 


In the myth oceanologk things are not the ndd of ApamNapat, but 
of Ardvf as goddess of celestial waters. Y/.54 (repeated in y.65yi): 


ydzantc vispe karma 
'zrayahi vuruknahya 
a vispo maSyo ybzati 
yai hi£ awl fratafati 
yat hti awi fraigamtl* 
ardvi sura anahita 
yahe hn7.nhr3m viin nam 
hazahram apayzaranam 
kas^itca eSim varmam 
^f^warsatam ayor.baran^ 
huvaspai naril baratnne 


All the shores are tossed up 

at (of f) the sea vurukrtam, 

its whole mid is tossed up, 

when to them runs, 

when to them rushes 

Ardvl^ the strong, the iimnaaii^e, 

which holds a thousand seas, 

a thousand apay^ara, 

each one of these seas is 

forty days to ride 

for a well mounted horseman. 


With Bdh. and Zitsp. I take the loc. yahe in 4g as referring to vuru¬ 
krtam, not to Ardvi, and as quantitative "which holds.’* The last three 
verses seem to be a gloss. Even assuming only 37,5 milts per day, the 
circuit would be 1,500 miles—the BdJi., see below, airivcs at a much 
larger number—the dimension of a sea, not of au inland lake. The 
descriptive terms karana, maSya, V yuz- arc also used for battles, cf, 
Vr.io,35; 13,39, under 'Mithra/ 

apayiita is a difficult word. traniktes “Abiluss" of a 
sea, biconccivablc to me.* In yf.54 apayzara refers to the gulfs 

*Tn mxipi oA llu: ofL^iiLiJ usxi cLisani^uhnj 4 ititj i‘ ACiJy by a dlajpii. 
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produced by "ovcdlow.” St. 10 says: "at the apayzara of each sea 
Ardvi has a palace with a htiodred windows, a thousand pillars, 
ten thousand beams etc.” This archkocturc puts the verses into 
the fifth century b.c. Referring to every single sea, apayzara 
seems to mean “surf.” In Yr.8,31, TiJtriya makes the sea “surge 
to and fro, ayzradayati viyzradayad"; which Wb^ 

compares to TrX^at, is related to yzar-. In Yf.15,27 apay^aia 
refers to a river: Krsispa bringsoifertngs upa guSam apayiaram 
mnliayL If Ir, guSa is 01, gudi “bowels,'’ it would mean a 
pcculioi riverine fnr mario n (sec tinder 'Er^vH'), and apay- 
zara perhaps the area liable to inundation or reached by irri¬ 
gation; the Pahi. transl. asinjitan is also the normal w'Ord for 
irrigating. 

y.8,46 spe:iks of srira apayzara and nimroka of the ocean, where nim- 
roka is the antonym. V mme-, in y.53,7 with parafa 6ra£a, PahL tratui, 
andor Savet be ayct, is a movement to and fro, cf. usco—ora in the 
P^a legend, and MP. ul ayet frot iavet, words for high and low tide 
(here below). Thus, ni + Vmruc, nimfoka U the down movement, 
the e1^, and apayHra when applied to the sea an up movement, high 
tide. Applied to rivers it is their periosltcal high water, to springs their 
fulness. It corresponds to TiX'^fifivpa. In Y/Ji high and low water arc 
regarded as effects of Tiftriya who rules the seasons, the calendar. 

Real tides cannot he observed at the Caspian or the Black Sea, but 
only at the Persian Gulf. Since the verses are nor older than 500 b.c., 
all tlic terms can apply to the tides. The remark in Y/.5,5, d«KCn^senl 
under *ApamNapar,' on the always equal quantity of water in the 
seas, explained by the equal infiuz of celestial waters, is the beginning 
of the theory of the circulation of water. Some verses on this subject 
have been worked into a long incancatlon in Vid^i. The old fragments 
arc (Y«f.2i)i 


2: yayata dunma yayata 
frapam niyapam upapam 
3: vivaraod vjvarahu 
nava afi nava za nava 


The fog floats, it floats 
up and down over the waters. 
Tlic rain pours down, 
new (becomes) the water, new 
the earth. 
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urrara bcSaza 

4: [yaj?a?] zrayo vumkrtini 
apo a£tl ham.jayimnam 

us.hl$ta ham.yayatahva 
yonamfa avi zimca 
zntnfa avi yonamfa 
usiiilta parj.b^abva 
yahya zaD^^fa 
yonam daSat - - - - 


new tbe plants, new the healing 
herbs. 

— the sea vuiukrtam 
is the assemhllng'hasiii o£ the 
waters. 

Rise I float together, 

to your course and to earth* 

to earth and to your course, 

rise, roll around, 

you for whose birth and growth 

-' - ' have laid down a coarse 1 


In the last gap the text lias "ahura mazda " wrong tncicr, replacing a 
non-2Ioroastrian word, in view of "yona bagabaxta" (c-g. V/.io,5) prob¬ 
ably “hagaiio" with the verb in plural Three stanzas in had condition, 
5,9 and 13. follow: ‘‘rise, sun, moon, stars over the high Haral after 
which cadi time the verses with pantam—yonam—^vantam of Yr.13, 
55ff. and the eniirc st.4 arc repeated, yonam being replaced by “zam, 
earth*’ for the sun, by “vax^aw, growth" for the moon, and by "uziram, 
rise** for the stars. 


The verb yat- in st.2 means an up and down movement in 
several places; in 7^5,65, Parva legend, it means the tolling of 
the ship. Tile other verb, bez-, is a hapax, but the prev. pari 
makes the circulating movement dear. Darmesteter translated 
yonam by “airway"; in Yr.i3,57f. it is the determined course, 
the “orbit” of the stars, here the rirculation of the waters, TJic 
early Ionian philosophers, and still Plato, explained that tlic 
sea svatcr became heavy and salty by evaporationi and it was 
only Aristotle who recognized that all evaporated water comes 
back from the clouds as rain. 


F1V.5 deals explicitly with the sea. The chapter starts: ‘Tarts of 
corpses, displaced by animals, wind, and water, cause no contamina¬ 
tion ; if someone dies by drowning or burning, it is not the water or fire 
that kilb him, but fate, baxi." All that in long queries and answers. “In 
winter, dead bodies shall not be exposed, only after the rainy season.” 
Exposition of corpses and rain evoke the association of douds, wind 
and sea, and that b the subject of S5i5-zi. 
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As wc have (he leit, Zoroaster would ask AhuraMazdiih: it true 
that you dismiss the water from the sea together with wind and 
clouds?” and “unto the corpse,.,. unto the place of corpses ,,., etc " 
Cfermcstctcr remarked: Zoroaster wonders why the gorl docs not 
observe his own laws; one rivayet asks straightway why men arc for¬ 
bidden to carry a corpse near water, if the god makes it rain upon the 
da^ma. AhuraMaxdah answers in 17: “It is exactly as you, Zoroaster, 
say, I am doing all this” and in 21: “with this speech the orthodox 
AhuraMazdah set at ease the orthodox Zoroaster." The compiler dis¬ 
closes his way of working plainly enough: the material was not the 
subirct of a dialogue between Zoroaster and the go<L The tedaaors 
only connected the old verses on sea, wind and rain with the problem 
of exposing the dead.* The verses treated sclf-puriJicaiion of water in a 
scientific way, without any religious coloring. The sentences appearing 
in the dialogue in and person in rJic question, in ist pers. in the answer, 
were originally a narrative Li jrd person. Small metrical deficiencies 
arc caused by the adaptation to the context of the Videt/dad. 

^5(^7)* spo xaxatc - - - ihc water separates itself 

'zrayahaSa vumknat from the sea vurukrtam 

haflra vatamia dunman£a together with wind and clouds 
Pahl-transl.: ap zav'a (or: glret) . . , af zrch c 
ap^ vat u abr. 

Bartholomac compared \^zi(y)- with OI. jihaii “to desert, foreake,” 
but was forced to twist the meaning to “dismiss” on account of the 
wrong subject “AlmraMazdab.” The verb was a middle, meaning 
■‘sccedcrc* to separate"; it fits the verbs yai- and hat- in T/d.2t,2-4, 
stanzas <rf the same poem. Tlie sequence was apparently Fid.214—5,16 
-21,3—540-^1,3. 


i6(iS): ahaf^am frafravayati 

avi zrayo putikam 
19: tc hiltanlcySaryzaran- 
tis 

antara arSam zrayaho 


what does not belong is washed 
away 

to the sea Putikam 
Tiicsc (waters) arc constantly 
moving up 

and down in the interior of the sea; 


* A ntmiT rnifia; it* «a far mpiny u *n oiru', Into wbidi ainrcJ* 
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yoidaya cafind apo 
zmyahat hafa putikat 
avi zrayo vurukrtam 
20: ^tc ka^ra) vivaraya(mi) 
hvar^amfa narc . , , 
vastramjfa gave . .. 


puriHcd the tvaters run 
6'oni the sea PutLkara 
back to the so Vtirukrtatn, 

- - - (it) rain(s) heavUy 
food for men, pasiupe for cattle 


Pahl.transl. (i8); ati jskaran [or: n^Ivak^ '*iinpuritici,'‘ hast kc ar- 
iantkao [means ne-arz^ik, ina-proper] goyctj frai fravanim [or; 
^vcimnj apar 0 ireh piiuk. (19): aveSan estend m'lh [Np, purr] andar 
alak e zreh pa yo^dasiih tacend ap si zreh c pQdk apar zrch c fia* 
Xvkirt. Commentary: "[hast kc ac salves u tiliar kostak ap ayctj 6 
rapitfwimar-ron paid apac atet kei satves tun(d) ktmd peramon apa£ 
ester putik a£ hostak e satves estet cn kutar kost estet man ne roStiak 
ap pa vat 6 salves raset.” 

To 19: Tiaryiarands means the circulating motion, hiltanri=;cstcnd 
at auxiliary verb the continuity. The Pahl.ideogr. m’lh, Ass. miiu “in¬ 
undation, highivatcr,'' NP. purr, is the word for “Jlood " auL ebb. The 
purifying movement takes place in the dqjib of the piitlkam. To the 
commentary: publ, NP, pul, from Oir. prf?a, Vpar- means “to equalize, 
compensate, exchange.’' apaf estet, NP. baz istadan “to stand back, re- 
tincri and remancre’'; kei, MKV.i, as often, for 'vk.S kui or 'wri ka.J; 
tmi(d) kiind NP, tun u ;i(und, tar u mar, “topsy-turvy, medley." West's 
translation “the water stands hack ‘in mist' and the 'blue body' of 
Satves stands bach" is erroneous. The commentary says; 

“lOtbcrs say: ii is from the region of Satves and Tiliar (viz. instead 
of Pudkam) that the water comes] towards the south; an exchange is 
witbJicId, since Satves withholds itself from the medley all around; the 
Piittk lies at the side of the Satves, at which side b not clear to me; the 
water reaches the Satves by (action of) wind." 

The Paid. VidcpJaJ was probably written under Xusrau I, and the 
theories expounded in the chapter On the sear in the Gf.BdA, arc of the 
same character because they come from a contemporary source. GrMdL 
Anktesana Szff., folroof.; 

"zreh e frax^'kirt pa kosi c nernrK fcanarak c alburz si-yak e cn 
zatnik dirct eton fra^v kirt kuj hazar var andir dast estet [ = Yt.^^t 
yahe hazahram varTnlmJ, the sea fraxvkirt (forms) in the soutJicm 
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qvurlcr [lie shore of die AlbiUit [old hara bnucl as hero of the oecao [; 
it covers one third of dus canh» so 'wiilcHnadc, fraxv kirt' that it can 
hold a thousand seas, h b also called (Gr.fidA.) ‘'v.vy'v.v^.vl, varl 
v.vB, v.tTi'j, {lt$d,BdA.r^ **v.YK.VL,^' very ambiguous and pcrliaps none 
of the variants correct, possibly a translireration of Gf, okeanos. 

liar var-c rad ap,xan-< hast ke ap patis a^iar ayct andar e var rccet 
bar var-c rad bar ap.jpmk {GrMdk) andiand pahnid u drahnad Imst 
(!nd.Bdk.i) hast ke ws hast ke kas hast ke cand, Each sea lias a spring 
from which the water gusiics and discharges into the sea; (tf) (each) 
spring of each sea is according to its width and breadth; (or A) each sea 
lias a spring, there are great, small and middle ones." 

The early Jonians and even Plato believed likewise in spring^i and 
subterranean connection of all seas and waters: the rivers flow back 
from the sea to their springs, losing tiie salt on the way. Aristotle first 
denied springs of seas and stagnant lakes. 

“ka huvasp mard taccncr (IndMdAA ka tnarcke ap3k asp) pa cibi! 
roc-sap pemmun be gartel ke? bavet ifloo (hdMdLz 1700, ZSispr. 
fgoo) fmsang c mas, when a well-mounted man canters he (or: a man 
on horKhack] needs forty days and nights to ride all around it, 
namely' iSoo (1900) great parasangs." 

Fony itself means '‘itifiniic," but the calculation is: 40 nyehthemcra= 
p 5 o hours at i double parasang= 19(20 The passage tramlatcs and in¬ 
terprets y/-5y^. The day’s marches arc taken 33 24 hours in order to reach 
190Q—equivalent to about 6500 miles—another expression of "infinite," 
cf. the 900 and 1000 missiles on Ardvfs chariot in y/.5,i20. 

Then follows the description of the mythical engineering work dis¬ 
cussed here under ‘ApaitiNapat,’ after which the Bdh, deals with the 
seas on eartlt; 


{GrBditA) '*zfch e svi si matakv'ar hast evak^^^ 

Qnd.) arch c s\‘l si bend matakvar ,,. esak putik evak kmivt evak 
(both;) aif bar si putik mas ke purr u (Gr,) V/j'l 


{lnd,i^ 'pg'l patif, Gr.BdhA There arc three seas salty by nature, one is 

die-" (fwi/,:) "Of salty seas there arc three, by nature,-i, the 

putik, 2. the kmivt, 3, X." {botkz) of these three the putik is the largest, 
in which there is high tide and ebb. 
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svl—cf. beJfJW “tar sfafrih ti sQrth u tiipalcih, all solid substance, 
saltiness and impuribes"—roust mean salt, but I do not know the 
word unless it be surah "saltpetre," d. dar3'a i iur as namg of the Ur- 
mljfa Lake. In the GrJSdA. the names putlk and ktnlvc of the laJJiJA. 
ate omitted in the ftrsi sentence; but upon a detailed commentary on 
puiik follows: 

“zrejj c kmlvt pad apax^ar *pa turkistin viiifct (Ind,i pa taparistan 
vitjrcml);in c lUWO* (W. ) hnom, the 

sea kmlvt is tlie one in the north; it passes (vitirct) to Turkistin 
(vitarend: one crosses it to Taharistan); X (is the sea of) Hrom, 
Byzantium." 

The verb vitar^d, idcogr. 'hes'K, is better than vitiret, but Turkistin 
is better tiun Tabariitan, because, coming from Iran, one need not 
cross the water to reach Tabaristan. I know of no name similar to kmlvt 
for the Caspian and yci it is difBeult not to uleniify them. The sea of 
klrum would be the Black Sea,'" Tile names might refer to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean, but at all e\'enw both arc northern seas. 

Tile description of the Puiik goes on: “hamkostak c zrcJi fraxvkirt 
o zreh fraxi'kirt pat vast estet; miyan e zrch e fraxvkirt ud an [ej 
puiik pahlukfa^?) zreli-e diirct ke var e salves x^'anend, having one 
side in common with the sea Fraxvkirt, it is bound together with the 
Fraxvkirt; between the seas Fraxvkirt and Putik, at (its?) side, there 
is a sea called va: c Salves." Zatsparm says; “Sieves b a gulf (side = bay, 
arm) of the Fraxvkirt" 

“bar stafrih u surih u {GtSiiA,'i na.paklb (//»/-: gandakih) 
e putik b zrch fraxvkirt (GrJ7d/i.) varrlvct (Iitd.z kamet) lutan (pa) 
vat c vazurg c btiland ail an vnr c satves aplf £anc[ har fc pik u roSan 
andar 5 frax^hirt cilroak c ardvlsur kvet In ditigar ai^l^ o putik rcc^, 
all thick, impure stuff which seems (/«</.: wants) to go from the Putik 
to the Fraxvkirt, a strong, high wind from the var e Satves drives it 
back; all that b pure, clear, goes to the sea Fraxvkiri, the source of 
Ardvisur, but die other stuJf flows back to the Putik," 


"Lff I4 mtr Stwr duM U ^£t*c E^^vLuniqiir*^ ia 

Akstdi^etkiy 1 Kauk.. smA k flaw |q tiir, whrrr he h vid U» hare dtt«YrmF 
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“bod e cn zrdi 6 mih {vat} patvasi estet pad aBsIyiSn U Jcasiln ul ayct 
ufr&t Havct gartiin(Ih) [only in GrMdh.i\ 0 nemroc; bocLic e var 
saiva 0 sarves starak bast nttr kci zr^iha e ko&t c ncmroJf andar 
pahrakih [Ind.: panahih] ogon cigon haftrang k^tak c apaxtar andar 
pahrakjh, tbc life’* of this sea is tied up wlib the moon with whose 
waxing and waning it comes up and goes down, according to the 
moon’s revolutLon. The life of the var e Salves is bound to the star 
Satv& (Campus), under whose protection am the southern seas, just 
as the northern region is under the protection of Haftrang (septen- 
trioncs),” 

“About the tides they say: a£ pc^£ c mah hargas du vat hame vizet 
kc-ian manisi andar var c sarves evak frot-havanJ evak uUhavand 
Xvanend- fcad an ukhavand vi£ct purr, kad an fr^-havand 'vg'i ha vet. 
pat aparik zrdiiha ac in cigon.al gaitiSnIh e mah patiS nest purr \g'l 
nc bavet, From the moon blow always two w'inds which have their 
bouse in the sea SatvEs; the name of the one is ‘up-lord,' of the other 
‘downdoril.* When the ‘up-Jord’ blows, high-tide (purr) results, when 
die ‘dowm-lord/ ebb. In the oUter seas, since the levnlution of the moon 
has no power over them, there is no high tide and ebb." 

In Vid,%t9 the idcogn m’lh, NP, purr (both "fullness”) render Aw. 
yzary£arant: m’lh belongs to Akk, main "to inundate, submerge,” 
noun milu "high water, overSow,” and purr is the NP. word for ht^- 
tidc. The antonym 'vg’l hence must be ebb tide. It ap[K:ars again in an 
unclear passage of A/enJtr. (Andreas p.47f.): "bamogen ap E andar 
gclian rcEiSn ac arzab kiSvar anod ku xvarUci ul ayct ui (u.f ?) 

(or corrected: ® savali kiJvar ku jfvarlet frot Savet. iip 

andar zreh e putik uc ac zreb c putik apaf 0 zrch c C-ves bvEt, the 
rcEi^n of waters on earth comes up from the ki£var arzah (W.) where 
the sunrises (sic) and their ’^iSn goes down to the kisvar sas'oh (E.) 
where tlte sun sets (sic). The water goes into the sea Piitik and from 
the Putik hack to the sea Satves," 

rcEi^n, to rextan, linquere, cone^ndt to purr in the BdA,; ’jS'lSn 
toils antonym ‘vg'L The “Heavenly Wisdom'’ or 'Transcendenic Ver- 
nunft” did not want to say that all water on earth (lows in one and tile 

bof <bDlih. -pcKeptsviiy, cniifctoiiuicii* 

’<4^ like mrapooAwi m resiiiwfl af ciiuli evt,. R Wjicbnw, 
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same wcst<as[cni direction. The passage is cxHrrupt. Only one mference 
Can be drawn from it: the ul-bavaiid is the wind blowing from where the 
Sun ul ayetj the NE. monsoon, and the frot-havand the SW, monsoon. 

In analogy tolPars, vbm, IPahl, bgm awLgama, line can posit: 
^ awi.gala to Skr. galati/* to flow, drip. The naisic of one 
of the Bahrain islands, in Yaqui and the Chronicle of ,(\rbeb (Sachan), 
owaJ, t$ ’vg'j, ct “islands in the lee or the luff.^ 

The finndahishn connects the phenomenon of the tides with the 
moon and beheves at the same time that the monsoons start from the 
moon and transmit its efiext to the sea. In the Mediterranean the tides 
arc weak and it has do monsoons, thus the Greek started from siniilar 
notions. According to the doxographers, Aristotle taught that the tides 
entered the Mediterranean from tlic Atlantic svhere svlnd pressure 
caused them. The great navigator Pytheas of Massilia, contemporary of 
Aristotle and probably a pupil of Eudoxus of Cnidus, was the first to 
recognize the connection of the tides with the position of the moon in 
the sky, on the basis of observations made on the Atlantic coast of Spain. 
Eratosthenes saw in the tides a proof for the unity of the ocean. Seleucus 
of Selcucia explained, correcting Aristotle, that the moon exercised 
pressure upon the atmosphere, which panicipatcs in the rotation of the 
earth, and transmitted this pressure to the sea; a precursor of tile idea 
of attraction. Poscidonios who learned a lot from Phoenicians, studied 
the problem on the Atlantic at Gadcs. He established the direct con¬ 
nection between (he tides and the course of the moon: its rising to the 
meridian causes liigh tide, descending low tide; the highest floods 
come at new or full moon; the augmentation thciefort is caused not 
by the moon alone, but by the conjunction of moon and sun. All these 
facts had been discovered when the Awestic verses oti the sea PQiika 
were embodied into the Vidiedad, 


Resuming the main points of the Iranian theory we may stater All 
seas ate connected with the ocean, the southern quarter of which 
stretches to the shore of die Hara hraati, its hctu, dike, the border of 
the earth. To the northern “regions,” condncntal masses, the southern 


t»cf. J^ft^|al»>pi341ii|i under liW tod ‘AidrV Tl* Gr.m. wrilr, tlwjn 'v.n.t wiih 
t wniU k wbdi can tie gt vo Li ihe MML wilt di«r. dca c# c. 
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“seas" arc opposed. While the seas in the north have no tides, the Piiti- 
kam ba!^ and likewise Satav^. The two sentences are not contradic¬ 
tory, for die two are partial names of a unit. Putikam has one side in 
common with Fraj^vkirt, and so has Satavesa, also called a “gulF* of 
Frax''J^irt. Besides Putikam and Satavesa have a side in comm an. Since 
Fraxvkirt citcnds in the south to the very rim of the earth, the two 
Others must be its northern parts, and the imaginary limits arc: 



The only point unanswered is: which of the two lies cast, which west. 

Satavesa, governed by the star ^tavesa-Canopus, protector of all 
southern seas, is the home of the monsoons, ul-havand and frot-havand, 
which arc bcStcved to cause the tides by iranimitting the power of the 
moon to the waters; the tides again are believed to cooperate in the 
purification of water in the seas. This Iasi thouglit t$ eapressed already 
in the Awestk text of the Videvded and with more detail in the PahL 
translation and the Bundabishn. 

The first Greek to speak of the monsoons was Ncarch, Alexander's 
admiral, quoted in Arrian's/whliVd ar,i. He calls them “Etesian winds, 
that blow during the whole summer from the sea (Africa) against the 
land, preventing navigation," Native sailors must have known them 
since the founh miilcnnium. In the first century ajj. tlic Romans ivcre 
fully informed about them and made use of them for direct navigation 
between Egypt and India. Pliny N.H. lOi and loq, sayr the ships 
sailed when the “Hippalus" blew, in Epiphi (luiy), from OccHs or 
fioro Cana in Soutli Arabia, and reached India (MuairU, at Pliny’s 
lime Baracc) in 40 days. The Hippalus is the SW-monsoon [monsoon 
=Arab, maufim, 'Vason''] and comes from die “promuntuniun quod 
allqui Hispalura scripscre,” vix. Cape Guardafui on the Frankincense 
shore; the wind is also called Gr. libanotos, cf. Hebr. Pbonali “frankin* 
cense " The Hippalus is the frot-havand of the Bundahishn.'* 

■* AtiK itif33it d'lib Cl thf ki imIp {1r. frik)ii (Ir, lalj, tn4 it «£»■ 

univai(l*t3c 1 * wumx Aj^h. diLmcr ubl iicEi\ mialj, Jihlmugh Plin)/ pttrfen 

the lofm iup{p>aiiM^ D’HnlMkM idTiDciKl iaJ5iIa w JuiAkt jJidluhiib 

crffiiiT*" MUK erf t |rfafc <4 the iiriltin ih? n:unr Su£ak ini the wImIc 

tnun which ihc ilifiulixi h\vdrh^ The Mftb itrmi Itfld tHsdf In Am- mm tla “uppci* 
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Ptolemy IV,7,II calls 'IuttoAov irlXayof ihe part o{ the ocean south 
of the south coast of Arabia as far os *Uman, b the hiacr, Alex. 4S htp- 
palum marc. The African cape am! the sea are called after the wind, 
not, as the author of the Peri plus Afar,£r, ^ assumed, the wind after a 
captain Hippaltis who remained unknown but would have been dtc 
first to sail straight from Eg>'pr to India, Such voyages arc much older. 

The Red Sea branches off from the Hippalum marc, which is the 
zrayo Putikam. Ttie eastern pan of the ocean is the Satav^a, the sea 
south of the south coast of Iran, and from it starts the Persian Gulf. 
They arc the two northern “sides, gulfs'* of the Indian Ocean which is 
the southern quarter of the Frax^hirt, the zrayo vurukrtam, 

Justi, probably thinking of the “sunking sea" of the Alexander 
romance and other fairy tales, hati derived the name punka from puyali 
“to be putrid, putrescent.” Banliotomae rejected this atwl derived it 
from *puti “purification’'f “fiir die awestischc Tlicologic ist das Meet 
*das rdnigende* (FFA.ija9)." What Sasanian theologians may liave im¬ 
agined docs not count. The concept of the Aw. text, that everything 
putrid comes back purified from the putikam, is not theology, but a 
scientific theory. On Pcrim 1 was told that the yearly average of sea 
lempEraturc there is above 80^ F., fit for cleaniiig. MP. distinguishes 
between the n.pr. puilk and the adj. putak < *puiaka, NP. pu£ah “pu¬ 
trid.” This is a genuine word. I do not believe that at the same time 
'putika could have been the wo'rd for “purified." Tiie initial error is 
that everything .\wcstic must be theology. Without iliis bias, the name 
putika of the largest salt sea in the south of Iran, which had tides and 
monsoons, and wliere w^ater purified itself, would never have been 
interpreted odierwisc than "Sea of Pul/' Putika is the regular adjective 
of Put, 

The land Pwn.t Iiad been known to the Egyptians since the Old 
Kingdom. Georg Ebers identified the name with Put of the OT, and 
Rrugsch Pasha and G. Schweinfurth located it in the regio cinnamomi- 
fera, the “Frankincense Coast” on both sides of the Gulf of Aden. 
Glaser shifted it to the north, inside the strait of Bab d-Mandab 
(Perim). Philological objccdoiis were raised first by P. Jensen, who, in 
Alien and Earapa (directed against W, M. Muller's book of the same 

port^mk^ inti ilnt dirtciion, wimlr qtuntT'" rsc. Thr erigin, Af 
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iumc) Zj 4 .io, 1S95, caUcd ihc eqimion pwti.t=pv; **sclilcdiCjerdmgs 
ohnt Analogic," an objection resting on the wrong premise that it 
would be an Egyptian change of sound. Second; G. Posener, Premise 
dommation per/e en ^gypte, 1936, 186, who writes: “I’idcniilkation 
pvt = pwn.t doit croyons-nous, dehnitivcmcnt abandonnfe.” Poic* 
ncr proves there that the name finhw in the list of Darius* Suej Inscrip¬ 
tion is Libp,'* hut there b no reason for equating tmbw with OP. 
putiya, on the contrary, the mention of Put and Lub in Genesis and 
Jeremiah (see below) rules it out. 

Put appears twice in OP.: (1) DsrJVifL S3, list of provinces, and 
hence, as legend above the corresponding hgitrc among tlie tluonc- 
bearers; this repeated on the tomb of Arta^cmics at Perscpolis. The 
form U OP, piitiya, El. putiia(p), Akk. pQta. (a) in the list Xi^x.Pers. 
daieA OP. putiya [EL imitates pju.t.La.a.Ja], Akk. putab. 

In both cases the name is one of a group appended to the ai names 
of satrapies. The full group in NiR. is putiya, kuiiya, mafiya, krka; in 
X<rxJaie. abridged; putaya, krka. The kuSiya are the Nubians. The 
ina£iya or ttiaka are the Arabs of the "land Qadam," So-utheast Arabb; 
the Akk. version is in XerxJait/. mak, else qadu < ‘qaduwu < *qa* 
dumu, ethn, qadumaja, cf. Gen.to^jo har faa.qadam, easternmost 
region of South Arabb, b'tic Ytxnan; ’rj bny qdtn (Eloliist); 

Skylax wrote Mykol. The Krka are the Carians of Bann«ii, the nival 
station near Mubammira on the Sltatt al-Arab. Altogether they are the 
people living along the sea route which Dinus had opened by build¬ 
ing the Suez canal. The Puriya arc obviously the inhabitants of tlie 
Frankincense Country, of Pwn.t, The final proof is funushed by ifac 
Perscpolis sculptures’* where they are represented not as negroes— 
Nubians and Libyans were negroes—but as pure Arabs, of the very same 
physical type as the Arbdya and Mafiya, only distinguished by pcculbri- 
tjcs of attire. They bring a chariot with two Arab horses and an ante¬ 
lope delineated like an ibex wUh screw-formed horns. 

The linguistic problem is: Akk. pu^a in NiR. I3 b the form 
from which OP. putiya (imitated in Elam.) is derived. Akk. 

^*'1ybu,” imn nvt libu-. weuld be iht Fi;tlLi ipcLtunt. 

^^TIk lllc tcprtbi: iOuf iftc tnpylon-dlronci (cod ci rijram* rtlgn) axc Ullinbtfli; 

tUr MK ID peficcr tmi uihiur pnHtmAn o< thr {47^ and 
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pu^aja in Xerxjiajt/^ may be an Aramaic formi OP. piitaya (and 
EL) tmitate it, Theo^cial OP. name is either a loan from older 
Babylonian style or a contemporary popular form introduced by 
Babylonian scribes into OP. chancery. Tlic OT. uses also the 
Akk. form puta, G^/f.io,6; “KuJ, Mi^rayim and Pii^, sons of 
Ham." in Gm. 10,13 ^ emended in Libyan, son 

of Mi^rayim, see Stade, Dc poptdo foean, Giessen, i5Sa,5. The 
same emendation in f€r^6^ prophecy of conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar; K.uS, Put and Lub, Le, putiya and tmbw,*' The 
OP. inscriptions and the Bible use the same form of (Jie name 
in the same stylistic application, and pu; is a Semitic transforma¬ 
tion of Eg. pwn.t.‘* 

The Awesta mctitions tfic name twice: (t) in the codicil to the 
memorial list of Yf-13, among other foreigners, 'kyt pvt’ti’m, akit (hya- 
kinthos, yaqut) of the Puta (Akk. transcribed into Awcstlc 

with 5 < l as puSa. (z) (tS) awi zrayo putikam. These forms 

follow the oiheia] OP. style. It is no contradiction that a product of 
the country itself, object of commerce, the coffee-bean, U called -rrumicop 
< punttkam. 

It was Darius who ordered at the very beginning of his reign the 
exploration of rhe Indus and die Indian Ocean and the building of the 
Suez Canal, a plan of almost unbelievably wide vision at that period 
for a mao of under 25 years of age,‘* He says in the Suez inscription: 
"I ordered ihc building of this can .^1 from the Nile, Plrava, that flows 
in Egypt, to the sea that comes from Persisi it [was built) as 1 had 
ordered, and [ships) sailed from Egypt through this canal to Persis, 
the like of which had [never been before].” The hieroglyphic vttsion, 
according 10 the rests on the sidae of Maskhuia and Kabret, was more 
detailed: “His Majesty has ordered that a khn.t ship sail to esplorc the 
water ... from Egypt, S ttrw (over 50 miles) ... no water in ... order 
for the commander ... sail from Egypt... let the boats...." 1 prefer 

Tarfilv “Piit Ami Lwl. |TaEuJ and VAiranJ^ with 

"ttiCforsc pArmnaoKy" the ^P 4 ;ml OPtkitt bAtturivuL No inittwt k bi be 

fiwr Ez. tdmbldan of EjsttH* =</'T* Ei, mcn:eiLin« 6^,195 

oi Go|[ = fm, 46^. 
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the Hist [Qtcrprctaiiun of Golcnlshcff to that of Po$£ner, A kbn-U 
Byblo^-boat, » 3 big seaworthy ship of the Egyptian navy, unfit for 
exploring, as Posener assun^cs, whether there was siIlJ water in the old 
canal begun by Ncclio. Tlic water to be explored is the Red Sea. The 
“ravitailleracnt dcs voyageurs en eau potable" refers not only to the 
short distance of the canal, but to the entire voyage to Persis, which had 
never been undertaken before. One ship explores, later a whole iket 
of 24 or 36 ships sailed for Persis, Tiic town "Sb," mentioned two, per¬ 
haps four times, tliertfore, is not an unknown place in the canal 2tmc, 
but Saba in South Arabia; this is also more prt^able than Ptolemy's 
lEa^ar rrdXiV on the African coast of the Red Sea, as BrugseU proposed. 

O, Schrader had advanced, in Sprechfonchang utid Vorgcxhich$e 
(5rd ed. 220 and 247) the thiairy that the Aryans, as a jFeople without 
agriculture and with an exclusive meat diet [wrong presumptions] had 
recognbicd the importance of sak later than the more w'cstcrn peoples 
of IE. language, who have a common word *scl; p.iit has the headline 
"Unbekanntschaft mit dem Satz." He adduced that salted food was 
excepted from Old Indian sacrifices (Oldcnbcrg, ReUgion VeJii, 
412*) and chat, according to Athenion (in Ailicnatus 14,661) the 
bowels, irt Greek satrlficn, were not allowed to be salted. Finally: in 
the Rgveda and the Awesta there ii no word for salt. If those prohibi- 
ritMis were historically connected, the IE speaking people must have 
known salt; if not, they cannot predicate anything. The absence of the 
word in the Awesta had a certain significance as long as one believed 
in a mydnc-mystical “Awesta-folk" in faraway antiquity and an un¬ 
known land. But this country was Iran, and it took a full millennium 
to create the Awesta. The alisencc of the word woukl he no more than 
an especially improbable chance: the word for “bread," 100, had not 
been recognized, yet nohotly ever said that bread was unknown to the 
"Awcsta-peoplc.” 

A third of the country consists of salt; the whole central kav^ is 
salt. There arc more regions without warer than without salt. Tiglatlt- 
PilescT ill mentions more than once the “house" or the “desert of salt,*' 
hit, SET tabti, which his troops reached near Bustil, Agazl, Ambanda 
and the Ru'a mountains, between Kum and Isfahan. Esarhaddon speaks 
of the nortlicrn end of the taver in his dcxcnpttoi) of Paiui'ama at the 
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foot of mount Bikci, Demaw3tid. Beside itic salt desert there are sak 
mountainSj of which Oncsicritus wrote, tn Strabo c.726. All agricul- 
turc in Iran is a fight with the salt. All Iranian lakes are salty, in various 
degrees; one of the saltiest is the Urmiya Lake, Cc£ista, or darya i liir, 
of which it h said that no fish can live in it. The strange notions of the 
“puiificarion'’ of water mean above all the reduction of the salt. It is 
pathetic to read what tlie Bundahishn writes about the holy lake Kan- 
savya, the Hamun in Sistan; essentially it is sweet, “When the fralldrt 
comes, its water will again be sweet,” 

The problem is tlic intcrprciadon of the words written uruyapa and 
iirvapa, epithets of lakes and seas: 

y/J5,46, Tiitriya descends into the ocean 

zrayaho vurukrtahya jafrahya ruviyipahya 

the wide-made, deep with — water 

Y/.io,r4, Mithra looks over arya-Sayanam 

yahmiya iafra varayo niva.apSho liiStante 

where deep lakes with — water are tying 

Y/.549: Husravah brings offerings 

paSne varoiif ^c^lslilhya ifafrahya ruvaJpahya 

on the lake Cccisca, the deep, with - - - water, 

Bartholomac inierprcKd uni- as a form of compositbn of vuru- and 
uruya to 01. uruya as um to vuni, believing in the authenticity of such 
phonetic detail in the Awestic text. But the archetype can have had no 
more than av- and avY-, and alone the fact tltai the "form of composi* 
tioti" is cxduMvdy used before -Spa, contradicts his theory and shows 
that those who invented the Awestic script saw in this element some¬ 
thing differing from vuru-, Darmesteter, 11,179, 
words must import something more characteristic than the trivial 
"with wide water,” namely "with salt water " and had put uruya, urva 
to Skr. lavanam "salt," Duchesne, C&mpJttf. $60 and aoi, resumed this 
and connected with it, in §105, die name of the tnountatn urunyo.vai- 
SimiSka, but recanted it in the postscript p.71 and joined Bailey who 
connected both words with Vtav- in OP, rautah "river," Aw. urvant 
"Bowing" because this interpretation had the advantage of tying up 
with a root known in Iranian. 
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Tlic H^r^ujuent docs not hold gDtxi. Proving the csistcncc of 3 root 
hitherto unknown can be tlie gnster advantage in view of the scantiness 
of Awcstic tnatciiaJ. The name of the sea aw^danva has been ex¬ 
plained as “containing a stream, flow of waters,” possible as to form, 
but iincbaractcristic and coniradicting the Iranian classiflcation of seas 
under “standing, stagnant" waters, and therefore inacccptablc. To ex¬ 
plain the two epithets as "flowing with water" would be equally unchar- 
^tcristic and moreover pleonastic if applied to the "wide-made ocean,” 
and connradictory in the ease of stagnant lakes. Entitdy correct as far 
as linguistics go, the interpretatinn is yet wrong, and the words mean 
"with salt water " like Skr. lavanoda and Gr. ddXaurva. Akk. nar mar- 
mmm. 

urunyo.vai8imigka of ¥^19,5 is arranged in IVL under ru-, as a com¬ 
pound of (tj)runya + vaSi -f raiSka." Tile many variants of spelling 
show how poorly tiic name is attested. Some inferior mss. do not have 
the S in miSka, but all have the i The £ in vaiSi appears also as d, 
but not as t. Thus we have a not too sure rvnyv*drayr?k^ 

Tlie name is rhe only one in dual form between ten names In singular. 
In the preceding paragraph, five simple names ^not compounds) ap¬ 
pear in dual, anti must be understood as occurring twice, not as names 
of pairs of mountains. But such a long name could appear more than 
once only if it had 3 current appellative meaning. Spellings with an 
unetymological £,t, mostly in joints of false compounds, are always 
suspicious,** Instead of being a compound of three dements, the name 
may be another ty{>c of compound, c.g. a dvandva rvnyv* + d?myt?k*, 
the first part of which would be 'mnyavan -'salty,*' I should prefer m 
make the cesum after rvnyv’d, or with transposition -*vd or -vd*, and 
to recognixe in the first part of the long name the In equivalent of Sfcr. 
lava^oda "saltwater, sea,” *ninya d-udai with the remaining myt?k' 
as an indepcndcnl nam f. 


«..h mnfi I«r liquirf,. t,„d ,rf i|,[ 
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Tlie situation is not that the absence of the word for "salt’* disproves 
acquaintance with salt, but that the ubiquity of salt in Iran requires 
the finding of the word. In NP. ’’salt" is namak. This appears in the 
“Vyainburadfva song” in Y/.i4,55, written nan^ka fior '‘naiiiaka> as 
will be discussed in its context under ’Krsvar/ 
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There has been eoaitiag on the southern seas since remote prehistork 
antiquity, and more than that: tlicsc sailors ventured out on the high 
sea long before the HcJIcnisdc or the Roman periods. 

The Kavaddha Smta,' 3 work not younger than the fifth century b.c, 
tells: “Long, long ago, sea-fahng traders were wont, when they woe 
setting sail on an ocenn wyage, to take with them a land-sighting bird. 
And when the ship got out of sight of the shore, they would let the 
land-sighting bird free. Such a bird would fly to the East, and to the 
South, and to the West, and to the North, to the zcnitli, and to the 
intermediate points of the compass. And if anywhere on the horizon 
it caught sight of bnd, thither it would fly. But if no bnd, all round 
about, were visible, it would come back to tbe ship." In the siiuh cen¬ 
tury An. Cosmas Indimplcustes speaks of such land-sighting birds, and 
Chinese books of the ninth century call chh custom Persian. 

Thc release of the pigeons in the story of the Flood has the same 
meaning: the ark of Noah is 3 ship on the high sea. Gllgamcsh epic, 
tabl.ii: "When the seventh day was breaking, I released a pigeon, the 
pigeon went off, It came back. Because there is no place to sit, it comes 
back. The second titne be releases a swallow, which likewise comes 
back, at the third time a raven; “ir saw the falling off of the waters, 
cats, burrows?, did not come bark." Even if this motif would not have 
figiued in the oldest versions, it would attest the custom long before 
the time of Buddha and of the Awesta, The awcl roaliihi, captain or 
supercargo of the ark of Ut.N3piliiin, see under ‘Varna Xicta,’ is another 
eapcritrncc of the sailors on the Persian Gulf. On the Gulf and on the 
Indian Ocean tlicre was not only timid coasting. 

A study of the "ship-building ppyrus" of Elephantine’ dated 41a b.jiu 
re^xals much concerning the ships ihemselvcs, 

L.1: "From Rsama {satrap of Egy|5t] to Wahiprimahi." It is an order, 
which after the custom of Penian chancery—as do the clay tablets from 
Persqiolis—tells the whole proceedings: 

^ Ex Cawlrf jij. 
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First: (li) Mi(?radai* the navapati [OE nowend), captain, reports 
to Psminyt, his boat needs rtpair; thcrcnpon Psminyt writes 
[I and Mi^radat, the captabs], the krky', say: “The ship, spyntV which 
we have [or “boldr mhhstin], U is time iof her ‘vpSd hm'bd-. * 

Second 1 (I3): gap, in which the recipient of this report, ciUier BJanta 
himself or his ijeutenant, gives the order (I4) •.. “shall be established 
accurately and be sent to the hamarakara ganz^ the accountants of the 
archives; they together with the bamanakara, engbeers^ shall inspect 
the ship; <1.5) : an 'vpkrt shall be made and various thmgs shall be 
ordered; (1.6)r the ’vpid shall be done at once and all 1 have written 
besides" (in die origbai order). 

Third: ( 1 . 6 ): Thereupon they [vb. the captabs] sent [to the ac- 
countants] and these report [to Rsama] (1-7)* X*^ti) the beach, b^ • 
b from of the fort... Mifiradat, the nivapati, has shown us the spynt’; 
we report tliat her condition has been correctly described by Pstnsnyt 
[and Mi^radat ], the two trivapati krky', and we have informed Snrilk 
and his companions, the engbeers, (and) Semo b. Kanufi, head of the 
carpenters, die spytkn, and they say: It is time for het^ [the spynt J 
"vpSd l-m'bd. The following is the list of requisites, Irn’ zy 'pyty for 
her *vp 5 d l-m'bii” This list of materials follows b lLio-21. (11.21-22): 
“The materials are to be delivered to Semu b. Kanufi, chief of the car¬ 
penters, the spytkn, I'ynyn of die \p 5 d of this spynt’, accordbg to the 

order issued," 

Rsama sends the proceedings to Wahiprimahi with Uie (new) order 
(1,22): “effect what the hamarakara say, according to the order issued f" 
Signatures, mark of rcgislraibn, and date: “i3.icbcth, year 12 of Darius 
(U),’’Lc.4I2b.c. 

hamarakara and framanakara, at first misread although clearly wnt- 
ten, are the accountants and die engineers—those workbg with the 
framana "rule, gauge” (cf. AltpJnscAr. ^v.). ganza, wherever it 
pears at the Achacmenian epoch (here; Eard 6,1-2; on the Fcrscpolis 
tablets) is never "treasurY " but “archives-" The tide of the chief of die 
archives u Akk. gitepaw. Elam. kc.so.pat2i.s, OP. ’gai^upatiJ, vrddhi 
of ‘gitfu < Akk, ginu, Aram, gel "document,"" still under the Abbasids 
Arab. djiJibadli. Greek ynCo^vXo^, c^. Strabo n.rA title of the chief 

» g,,p,> jilt,, enaleJ iik* Med, gin, >OP. jIKl Ct JTiiv (W 
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of the ai^)vc5 of Babylon under Sctcucu^ and Antiochus, i$ an ciact 
tramladon. 

'vpkrt in I.5 is opa.kjti, cf. hankrli "addition” and homni "final ac¬ 
count”; hence '‘making-up, drawing-up ” speci&caiion of require men Ci, 
vpSd is up3 + Vhad*, cf. nt.lad-, maSyoiJaS^ etc^ hence “to set, lay 
up ” viz. the ship on the beach, hi',' always with l-m‘bd. “on the build¬ 
ing yard, wharf," The meaning is cvcrj wherc the same* "it is time to 
lay the ship up," "the laying up shall be done at once," whereupon it is 
"shown on the beach to the inspectors." At the bst place, Uz, h-'enam 
has the purely local meaning which it lias as idtogr. for MP. pel, viz. 
"in front of* at the ettact spot” where the ship is bid up. 

The verb hhsn, too, has the very meaning ic has as idcogr. for MP. 
da?lan "the ship we have." zy ’pyty in Ij^, Cowley "(specification of) 
what is required?" Ungnad; "iintlar," is AJck, appitium, which renders 
in OP. avakaram of such kind, ’ in an accentuated 

“such a one"; DarJusj^al.y: sa anaku epulu mimma h ia appitti, 
"what I have done, as there w'as never anything ‘of the kind.' "* Hence: 
“the specification of this kind, here following.” 

I'hc word for the boat, sefinta, was known from late TabnJltam., 
it b Hebr. sefina, and passed into Arabic as safina; in NP. it is used 
rarely and mostly with daryaT "sca-going ship." In Hebrew the usual 
term is oni* oniyyah “vessel, fleet"; in Aram. ilS (also in the papyri) 
fmm Akk. eleppu. sefinta is a speebj boat; in the OT. it appears only 
in fonah i : “Jonah fled before ihc Lord and wanted to go to TarJil, and 
came down to Japho* and when he found a sldp, s^fina, that was sailing 
to Tarsjl* he paid Ids fare to sail with them to Tarlis, away from the 
Lord." 

From the description in the papyrus, the sefinta is a large sailing 
vessel; for among the materials needed for its repair are many planb 
of cedar and other wood up to 20 cubits long, and apparently atore 
than one kiml of sails. So it was a sea-worthy sliip like Jonah's s^fina 
that sailed to Tarfis. Pliny saw “The sliips of Ceylon have a 

capacity of 3,000 amphorae [-33 tons?] and resemble ilic Nilc-boats." 
There is no objection against her lying on the Nile at Elephantine 
Sargon of Akkad, mkldle of the third millennium ax., says: "Ships 

• To in t’ltor, All. tcln “ttad," Arab. Bt|) 
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from MciuUia [vagody=Rtd Sea], Magao [='Um5n] and Tilwun 
[=Bahrain] andiortd at the quay of Akkad [north of Babylon on the 
Euphrates} “* Not much later, at the time of Sulgi of Sumer and Ak¬ 
kad, Gudea says: "Magaa, hdtluhha, Gubt, Ttliyun gathered wood, 
diips with woods of al! kinds arrived at LagaJ" [on the lower Tigris] 
and "balub wood from the halub-mountain was imported from Gu¬ 
bin,^' Gubi, Gubin, first mention t>£ the town, is Gubal, Byblos. The 
sea-faring people of the Mediterranean coast sailed round Arabia and 
must have tiad a port on the Gulf of Suez or of *Aqaba as early as that. 
Later, Skylai went down die Indus, Nearch and Oncsicritus went up 
the Eupluates to Babylon, the Tigris to Opb^tesiphoti. the Eulaeus 
10 Susa. Letter Harper n* 83* Bcl-ibni, Assyrian governor of the Sea- 
country (Mciin-Bajra) reports to AssuihanipaJ, before 640 B,c., that his 
great enemy, Nabubelfuniate, once ally of Assurbanipal s bosulc 
brother SamalJuroukm of Babylon, had sent his treasures to Ebm and 
himself had fled to Hudimeri (or Hukiweri?) on the Persian Gulf; 
Bclibni asks for Phoenicians to build a fleet for the pursuit of Nabubcl- 
iumitc* 

Boats arc called, of old, after the place where they were originaUy 
built, hence Sum.-Akk. mn rna.ganjia=eleppu makkanitum, nn£ me.* 
luliJba=:eleppu mcluhljitQm Scihc* recognized in 

Eg. kbn.t (Old Kingd.) a “Gubal-ship;* confirmed by Gudea*s “boats 
from Gubin.’* Under the New Kingdom kpa.t means all sea-going ves¬ 
sels, e.g. in the title “chief of the kpn.t, tket of the king”; a kbn.t «- 
plorcs the course from the Suez Quial to Persis under Darius; under 
the Ptolemies it means “man-of-war.” The original foreign type was 
imitated and its meaning broadened. 

fonali’s s*£ina sails for TarsiS-Tartcssos- TarJU boats, anyoth TarSS, 
are first mentioned in Irniah and Pr,7i,io, in the seventh century b.c. 
To that time, about 650, belongs Hcrodoms' story, in iv,i52, of Koiaios 
of Samos whtKC ship was driven off her course to Tartessoj, and whoso 
colossal votive crater Herodotus saw and describes. Ezcchiel mentions 

*A. Poetxl, in Pmni.UwT.Miii., v, aP ii. inJ in Mukfwra. ijhj, M>Si 
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these boats about 580 b.c., Jeremiah a little later, at ihc time of 
Hcri^otus' stor>' 1,163-165, cf the Phoccans, to whom the king Argan- 
thonius (a Celtic name) gave money £0 fortify their home-town against 
an imminent attack of the Medcs unticr Harpagus. Anil not much later, 
a man from Massilia-Marseillcs sailed for Tart^sos, whose pcrlpltU, 
journal, is preserved io Avienus* Ora Maiiiime traffic with 

Spain, for silver, iron and, by tramshipmenij tin. Is at least as old as 
700 bjc., when the tin-island'* and the "Atlas-naountain" appear also in 
the Kxalled "Itinerary of Sargon sar kiisati" (under 'Sea’). It is also the 
time of the thalassokrateia" of the Carians, and it may be more than a 
coincidence that such opposed points as Tartessos near Gibraltar and 
Bannclu-Miihainmira sound as if belonging to Carian speech; o:irne< 
in -assos, 'Cssos. 

Strabo in,^3-6 tells that the Trudltaniaiis of Xartessus built their own 
boats of indigenous wood and sailetl with them on the one side to His- 
palis'Ses'illa, on ihe other to Dikai4rcheja=Po22uoli, Their fleet was as 
strong as the Libyan one, of Carthage. Their type of boats, iraitaicd m 
Tyrus and SiJoiv, was a large sailing boat which used oars only for 
entering and leaving porL 

One cannot help thinJeing that the 'Vfina sailing to TarJil" was a 
boat of that type, or a boat of Spam, and to conclude that spynt' 
contained that name, Lat. Ispania, Hispania. A. S, Yahuda drew my 
attention to Hebr, safan, a term of carpentry, appearing only, but at 
least four times, in descriptions of Solomon’s buildings, like other terms 
in these descriptions as a loanword from Phoenician, In / Kings 7,3 the 

house (“ halt) of the Lebanon ftHesl," also mentioned in Isaiah 3^8, 
is “covered," spn, with cedars; in / Kings 7,7 the “hall of the judgment 
scat" is "panelled" with beams and panels of cedars, and in / J<ig.6,y 
the temple is "covered widi beams and panels” of cedars, and in 6,14 
lire ceiling, covering or panelling is called sippun. To cover, panel, ceil 
rooms witlv wood has its origin in shjp-building, and Phoenician ship¬ 
building has been a dominant factor in fashioning Syrian archheaure 
with its fiat ceilings as well as its wooden double domes, constructed 
like the body of a ship with a system of ribs and fillings, c.g, die catlic- 
draJ of Boyra, the Qubbar al-Aq^ in Jerusalem and the Qubbat al-na;r 

1* c£ tile bit Cirni etc. <rf htifthn 
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ai Damascui, until the forests of the Lebanon were finally exhausted. 
Therefore, s'fina, a normal derivadve of spn, designating a ship, appar¬ 
ently incam a "ship with a deck or decks,” for tong sea voyages. Yet. 
the case is not clear. A verb spn, for a very specific technique, occur¬ 
ring only in Phoenician, can hardly be considered as a true Seinitk 
word, just such wood-panelling of walls and ceilings is called qarba$a 
or qarbasa” in Arabic, the product i$ qarba^iyya, certainly a loanword, 
possibly from Lat. carpentafrius); the noun was borrowed, the verb is 
a denominative. Fhoen. spn“ may likewise be a denom. from a foreign 
loanword, name of the people who first made it or of the product, the 
ship. 

Sachau thought of etymologically connecting spynt’ and spytkn, both 
appearing for the first time in the same papyrus. And it is striking that 
the spytkn say “it is time to lay ‘her* up,’* not “the spynt, * as though 
they could not speak of anything else, spytkn qualifies the carpenters, 
the spytkn,” Cowley remarks; “an adicctlvc formed from a plaocnamc.” 
It is indeed a regular OP. ethnic adjective, spttaka, spetaka, c£. 'putaka, 
but its form is also that of a term of profession, cf. krnvaka ‘'stone¬ 
mason.** Splta is no Sem. derivative of spn, or of sefint^ hence OP. 
spltakafi no loanword from a Sem. spynt -tnakers, but it can render 
a foreigTi ethnic through the mctlium of Punic and of Eg. spyu.i. 

The papyrus shows the mixture of nationalities in Egypt at its thiic. 
MU»radat (Lran.) and Psmsnyt (language?) are both krky*. no plur, of 
karkh '‘fortress,” but of OP. krka, "Carians.'* Sucli were Scylax of ^r- 
yanda and tlic legendary Parva, vifro navaxo "the experienced captain.” 
The Carian graffiti b tiic NUe valley arc usually attributed to mer¬ 
cenaries of the two Psammerichs (633-609-58B), but at Abydus, ahu 
Slmbcl and Wadi Haifa, they are rather souvenirs of Carian sailors of 
the naval station at Elephantine: the papyrus does not bdong to the 
Jewish garrison there. The name of the chief engbeer is SmJlk, of Ae 
chief of carpenters Semu b. Kanufi. Ungnad compares the first with 

iiDidiiM.t qsrimi “e> Ttikc ± «Uias. Jetorate inmlacnt Md -meaiure 
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Punk b'lSlk, BaXo-tXXijx; jJw: ““ was a Cmbagmian. Scmu is indif¬ 
ferent, but the name of his father is Egyptian. Beside a Per^an satrap, 
Carian captains, Carthaginian engineers, all in Egypt, spyttn may be 
the ethnic of any people on the Mcdilcrninean shores. Already In 
640 B.C. Phoenician ship-builders worked at ports of the Persian Gulf, 

Under ‘Industries'^ an Awestk icttn is fully discussed, viz. m-apw, 
hN'spityn, Afgh, ospin, he, “Spanish (steel)," in y#* 10,130 epithet of 
“double-axes'* on Mithra's chariot, a symbol Sequent on the oldest 
coins and on painted pottery from Spain. Scybx went as far as the 
pillars of Hercules, Spain was known in Iran before 500 b.c., and no 
material obiection can be raised against the appearance of Spaniards 
ia Egypt in 412 d.c, Spytkn, spUakan can be the OP. rendering of the 
name “Spanish, Spaniards." 

In the OP- inscriptions the Carians arc called krka. OP. krka. Aw, 
khrka, means "cock,*' an onomatopoctlc name, like ‘‘kikerikL’' The bird 
was known In the Ancient East as early as die time of Gudea, stat.G. 
n’,10: ‘"kur.gi(l)j TukultiNimurta U, annals Rv.28: issurc kur.kLe. 
But in the inscriptions the name never refers to the Carians at the SW 
corner of Asia Minor, whose country belonged to the empire since 
545 B.C. 

Arrian ii!,8,5 and tr,5 records that at the battle of Gaugamda tire 
“exiled Carians" and the people of Sittafccne fought under the same 
command as the Babylonians. That implies neighborhood, as between 
Babylon and Sittakene, a geographical name derived from die OP. 
form of the old ethnic Suti > ’Sit, "SitaLi, for the East Tigris region 
between Dlyala (N.) and Elam (S.). Both Sutl and Carians were 
famous archers. 

Diodor 17,110: Alexander visited, from Susa, first die Kopat 
"Carian villages," and then marched through Sitakene to a settlement 
of Boeotians" and to Chalonitk-Hulwan, the Taq i Girra pass. These 
Carians arc indeed neighbors of RabylonkDS and Suti, and dwell to the 
south of Sitakene. 

(ar Eithnatli ();KTriuu>; it U Hrtwlatiit' Anlrrfkki (401* Ann, tXriUlik* 
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TLc same grtwip ci nanics is found in 22,53^ “prophcc)’ on the 
vale of Hizayou’”' about 700 b.C. 
g: For it is a day of storming, crushing and tumbltng 
- -' in the vale of IJizayon; 

mqrqr qr v. 5 v' '1 h.hr, Qar is crowing and ‘Sut at the hills -. * 

6: and Elam lifts tlic quiver and Aram psoiintf the horses, 
ajiii Qsjr swings (qrfi for ‘rb) die shield, 

7: and all (mabhar=Ass. napfpr) thy streets (ivqyk for 'raqyk) 
become full of chariots and horsemen, and 55 t besieges (It Stv) 
the gate! 

Wincklcr had recognized the play upon words in 5 t Its’ (cf, Fy.3,7: 
■Jar sabTb iatu and thereby ascertained the true reading of the 

name, and had presumed the same for qr.—qrqr is indeed Arab, qar- 
qara, Kurd, qytqyr, onomatop. word"’ for gurgling of camels, cooing 
of doves—in those regions they say kukurultti—and the *kikcrihi, cock- 
a^oodlc-doo of the cock. Tlit oil springs nrcl eternal fires near Kirkuk 
arc ailed Baba Gurgur, Ptolemy's Kdrkura (fmm AlcNandcr's visit 
there), Cf, the BaLaam-saying in JVKm-24,17: '‘he will crush the cor¬ 
ners? of Moab, w"q3rqar kol b'nc Sct^ and all b'nc Sheth will cry 
(crow) !'* and the similar idiom of Zoroaster, Y, 5 .| 3 * * zahyaCa s'ispSho 
;^dsanram upa, abandoned they' all shall cryl” NP, from 
“cock.” The play upon wc^ds is clear. 

Plutarch. Ar/^x^ioi ‘The king gave tlie Car ion who had killed Cyrus 
(the Younger) a golden cock, to be wom on the lance, for the Persians 
call all Carians 'cocks' on account of their crests,” which Strabo 
calls one of the karika, Carian inventiorai. On tlve odicr hand, Aris¬ 
tophanes, lu/er 487, says: “The cock struts around like the gnrat-ktng, 
alone of all birds with the sdif kyrhasia (cockscomb and Persian tiara) 
□n the bead,” 

Thas Suit in Sittakene and Carians south of them are a standing 
group, from the time of Tsatah to Alexander, The Akk. version of 
PersJaie, replaces OP. krka by Bannelu. This town is known from the 
business dooimcnts of Mttrasu Sons, Nippur'" as situated on a canal 
in the district Dur.Ellil, The name sounds like a Oian name in hcssos 

« CL H. ISlKklcr. Altor.Ftrtckt. iwSl, and F, Orfinucli. F-ra/uw. iiS- 

n Cf. !£. ni« b"(t- in SUr. smic "(twei* wriih Wj**; Ct. 

Prnagu '([lurird E b fT i n itF 
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(as Tartessoi), or io ^ncsos. It is the “Carim villages” which Alexander 
visited between Susa and Sitakene. In DtirjrAiiT/.SHJ. the Carians are, 
together with lonlans, the crew of the navy, transporting the cedars of 
the Lebanon down the Euphrates to the sea and up the Eulacus to Susa. 
The town Banneiu was their prart, somewhere at the Shatt al-‘Arab. 
According to Aristobulus, in Arrian S,jr Alexander founded one Alex’- 
andiia on a lacus between the mouths of the Tigris and Eulaeus. Since 
be founded cow'ns only at places he had visited himself, the order must 
have been given when he visited the Carian villages, Bann^u. The set¬ 
tlers o£ the new town were people from the near Durine, an old urbs 
regia, i.c. jSdoiX-iftoii' r«xoe, a garrison under the direct command of 
the great king. Durine, hence, is Dar.EUil of the Murasu documents, 
at that time at least 400 years old. For the changed form cf. the name of 
Assur, late Ass. lib.all, Ubbb^i, l.c. “city,’' Hdlcn. Libban, Libanai or 
Libana. 

In the same region lay in the Middle Ages Dauraq, Dorak=Akk. 
Durlakin, in so prominent a situation that Sargon II uses the name 
for indicating the extreme limits of his kingdom. It is ati njn of Nearcli, 
in Arrian, lad. 2,4, and AMfiHof Herodotus 6,20, both = ArtNH, In kin 
(with regular dropping of init, i-). This was a colony of exiled Mile¬ 
sians, like the Carian colony of DiirEUit. These Milesians are the Yona, 
whom the charter of Susa mentions in the navy together with the 
Carians. Another settlement of theirs was Idnakn at the place of BusKir 
and Reshahr on the Persian Gulf* not Greek trading colonics, but 
Persian navy bases. 

Alexander's town was destroyed by flood and rebuilt about 165 ».c. 
as Aiitiochia by Antjochus IV. Epiphanes, and after a second destruc^ 
tion, in 125 a.c. by Hyspaosincs-Vispaimn as Spasmou Charax. It be. 
ramf the great port for the Palmyrencan trade with Indb, Aram, 
karkha d Mesh^, Arab. Karkh Maisan. It lay opposite Bayra near 
Muhammira. 

One Carian was mentioned in the chapter ‘Memorial tkicumcnt,' viz, 
the krkana hvprv'xs, who must have been the comiuandcr of the naval 
base of BanneSu; be was perhaps the father of Scylax, if not Scylax 
himself. Scylax, the great explorer of the Indian Ocean, was admiral 
under Cambyses and Darius, and dedicated his PerlplSi to Darius. His 
voyages extended also over the Mediterranean, as some preserved frag- 
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tncnts on Mysisp Tro!is» Illyria and the Pillars of Mcfcidcs ihowi they 
suggest that he followed the European coasts. 

Gisingcr, in Pauly, as. s.v. “Skyks,'’ has recognized i number of 
fragments, ascribed since antiquity to Hccaiactis, as “indirect ffag- 
ments of Sq-lax's Paiplui. And facoby, in ee- s.v. “Hecatacus," has 
shown to what uneicpectcd degree Herodotus depends on Hccatania. 
That means that Herodotus* chapter on India, (beside other 

§§) is material of Scylax, arranged by Hecataeus, and worked over by 
Herodotus- 

Scylax started from Kaspapyros (thus in Stephanos' quotation of 
Hceataeus) or KaspStyros (Herodotus' quotation of the same source). 
A late survival of the name—though otherwise spoiled—pio^TCS the p to 
be the right form; «aTTaj8tn/pinj (see below), Slephanus quotes it as 
iro;ite ras^apcjc^, town of Gandaraj Herodotus cie *^ic«unroiTv/>oi ti 
T rdXcoe icait rqs ITajKTVt#f^e T>5^> which is far from being contradictory; 
tlie town was the capital of Gandara proper and this, like ?T<um»unj, 
was part of the much larger satrapy to which it gave the ofEcial name: 
The problem of its situation is siniilnr to that of Opis^tesiphon: at the 
point where practical navigation (not navigability) started^ hence dose 
to llie junction of the Cbphcu (river of Peshawar) and the Swat, or of 
both with the Indus. 

Now the Scylax fragment in Athcnacus n,70 says; “the country is 
irrigated by springs and water-engines, mwipa 

and ocher plants grow," and "from there on high mountains extend on 
both sides of the Indus River, densely covered with virgin forest, Siurii 
aypq] uAjj and with oKoyBi} Soutli of the range separating 

Gandara from the Panjab there arc no high mountoitts on both (ides 
of the Indus; this paragraph, therefore, belongs to a descriptiem of 
Gandhira, near the beginning of Scylax's Pcripliih and iCaspipyrus 
must Uc in the Pcshawar-Attock region, not e.g. at Multan. 

Another indirect fragment throws light upon the date of tlic voyage, 
w'hich according to Herodotus tv44 would have been before Darius 
conquered Sind, and would have lasted 30 months, both hughly objec¬ 
tionable assertions. The voyage from South Arabia to Southern India, 
c.g., took only 40 days. 

Stephanus, //er./rgfli.iyg; ''among them (m>pl.) people live on the 
Indus River, the 'ftirtfti; a royal garrison, reixos ffeurti^^tvr is these; 
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thilt far are rhe Cpiai, further i>n is desert as far as the 'IpSol (|>co^) 1 c of 
Sind) ” This military' castnim, dastakrtam, la]p* on the eastern bank, it is 
Alexander’s Optan^ in Stephanus’ list of Alcaandrias. Since SqrUx 
describes from north to south, ihc casrrum was the southern point of 
the country of the Opiai. Herodotus 111,98 (source Scylax): ^'That part 
of India (Sind) which lies towards die rising sun, is sand,” and "East of 
die Jndoi (Sindhi) is desert, on account ol the sand.” Also iv^ot '‘as 
far as Indik^ (Hecatacus’ term) Asia is inJiabited, but beyond is desert, 
towards die East...Tliis desert is die great Thar desert, the northern 
limits of which do not reach the Saila], southernmost rivet of the Pan* 
[ab, hence the land of the Opiai was below Multan, and below the 
southernmost point of the Pan}ab, on the united stream, wdth the town 
as southern end, at the edge of die desert. This region belongs already to 
Sind, and as Scylax found there a royal garrison, Sind was already 
conquered by Darius when Scylax set forth on his exploration. 

In Athenaeus, the description of the mountains on the Indus is directly 
followed by one of the mountains on die Caspian Sea, the style of which 
is so entirely similar that Scylax’s authorship cannot be questioned: 
"Round the socalled Hyreanian Sea high mountains rise, Sdoisa 
truf. densely forested, and on those mountains Kvpdpu grow." Further: 
"East of Panhava the Xopder/noi live, in a country which has plains 
and mountains; on the mountains are virgin forests, Sc^Spea nypox 
Kvpdfta., w^illows and tamarisks.” It seems diat the description, 
much abridged, refen^ in the original text to Paithava, not to the alluh 
vial plain of Kliwariam. The sentences are picturesque because they arc 
personal libservations; Scylax liad seen the south coast of the Caspian 
with its enormous mountains and virgin forests of tropical luxuriance, 
but of northern plants. And he was in Parthava—w'lth its vast plains 
between mountain ranges—in Tosa, and in rbe very years when Vi!- 
taspa, as satrap, gave liospitium to 2oroaster, 
kunar is a well known Persian word. Tlic Bdh. ifirBdk. Aiddcs. n6; 
lntl£iift.Cht\st, 119) Enentions it under the category “mevak, fruit- 
trees.”*^ This is NP. kunar, identified with zizyphus lotus, AngUInd. 
lotus plum, and described in Pers. dictionaries as “Indian btr, Arab, sidr, 

mOn, kimin xikiur {ir vuV grapei:; Lch t^r mjS-, 

quincTH teps 0r vico^Tu Tvp^ fAtrAiv, curu?^ jmir, gnuuus; litulctk (ivdd 

pcvlu: lumili, pemi ataliri ^ -liihr, 
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3 fruit of red color, like a grape:, but larger, common in India, sweet 
and delicious,'" But Arab* sidr, very common in Mesopotamia and 
Arabia, is an unobtnulvc rhamnns tree with, berries called nabq. AtUc- 
naeus U entirely mistaken in his belief that Scylax was speaking of the 
Kivdpa., anlchcJtc, w'bicJi came from Morocco* 

The deipnosophists, of course, think of nothing but vegetables and 
fruits for their dinner, but Scybx, the admiral, of course, thought of 
ship-building. Therefore his Kwftpa can neither mean kunar, whether 
zizyphus or rhamnus. The fornter does not grow on the Alburvi, and 
neither could be obsen’cd from a boat in those amazing forests and 
jungles. Strabo XI, 0*510 (cf, 698) quotes from Eraiosihcncs: “in India, 
too, Ad-rij, firs grow,and with them Alexander built his fleet*^ Scylax 
tt'as as good and praciical an observer as Alexander's officers. Under his 
command the Persian navy, as die charta of Susa tells, tiad shipped to 
Susa Ainnis hya nocctia, cedars of the fii'kind, down from Babylon, 
yaka “teak" from Gandara, silver and lead from Egypt, ivory from 
Nubia and Sind. 

In the BdJi, the S mevak "fruit-trees” follows upon "dar u draxt, 
timbcr^rccs;’ namely “sarw cypress, 2hiar platan, spetdar poplar, lim- 
s.ar spruce (Picca, usually translated by box, buxus).” Though Kvvipa. 
phonelically corresponds to MP. kunar, Scylax can only have in view a 
tree typical of tljc great forests of the Indus and the Alburz, fit for 
ship-building. Who knows the countries thinks at once of the marvelous 
plane-trees, many htiadrcds of years old, just as Shiraz evokes the pic¬ 
ture of cypresses, Bn$ra of date-palms. xuvdEpo is £iii 5 r, platan us orien- 
talis. Thcophrast, it is true, uses in his botanical phraseology aKa» 9 o^ 
for "acacia habitus*' of the loaves, but wlili Scylax one cannot yet 
expect such a scientific lerm. The oriental plane has a leaf with five 
fingers, similar to maple, only more deeply simatc, and more sharply 
crenatc; it resembles the Greek acanthus. The tyrant Dionysius had 
acclimatized ti in southern Italy, and Tlicoplirast describes the leaf 
accurately. 

H. Bretzt, Botaa, ForscAg, ii-Alexattder-Zugts, chap, vi, has rcct^- 
fiizcd the high antiquity of a remark in Thcophrast tv^ii “Of the 
other countries, only Media owns forests of firs fables, eXdrq, the ship¬ 
building timber in greatest demand]; this country seems somehow to 
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reach round and to border on the Ponrui.” For later periods thU is not 
true. Brml is right in comparing Hcrodoms t.iio, the Harpagus story. 
Median period. The locality, foot of Uie tnountains north of Agbaiana 
towards the Pontus, is made dear by a passage from another source: 
“for there, with the Saspeircs, Media b a high mountain country, leai 
fSjjfft (Ion. for uX^jtrt) o^'ijpe^c, densely covered with forests: the 
rest of Media b plain.'’ The region of the Saipeires is Armenian Sper, 
Ispir, between Erzemm and Trapezunt, it b Armenia not Media, But 
Darius, in Beh. §§ 24^34, treats Media and Armenia as a unit, and 
resumes the record of the battles of Zuiu, Tigra, Muyava, Autiyira, 
KunduruS,aU situated ouisidc Media in Armenia, in S34 with the words 
‘Thb b wliat has been done by me in Media." Until he reorganized 
the satrapies. Media encompassed the whole of Armenia, a remnant 
of the adminberation of the Median empire, Herodotus iv,37 describes 
the soutb-north line from the ^aXcurtrij to the Black Sea, 

which divided Asia into West and East on Hecatacus' map, and says: 
“On it sit the Persians, Medcs, Saspeircs and Colchians," Thus the 
concept of Media bcluding the Saspeires belongs to Hccatacus, and 
therewith the remark about the hr forests there, 

Hccatacus had no pcrsoiiaJ knowledge of !ndb, Khwarizm, nor of 
the south coast of the Caspian, and the notes about these regions are of 
necessity Indirea fragments of Sc)'las. The remark about the vegeta¬ 
tion on the mountains of the Saspeires and their extension os far as the 
Pontus, which Herodotus got from Hecataeus, is however so little 
Hecataran in style, that it must be another of the indirect fragments of 
Scylax. That ScyJax dealt with the Armenian regiom—probably be- 
tween Troas and Hyreania—follows from a passage in Constandne 
Porphyrog. df them, ^*thc so<aned Bffia 'Appepiatcov does not ex¬ 
actly bear tliis name, for ., . Scylax of Caryanda does not call it so." 
The note b older tlian even Heeaiaeus, it goes back to the time when 
Armenia was still comprised in Mada, and perhaps parts of it in Kat- 
patuka. Thb time, before Darius' accession, thciefore is the date of 
Scylax's journey in the north: Caspian Sea, Parthava and Cliorasmta. 

Besides bis remark on the Mykoi, ma^iya, one short fragment of 
Scylax belongs to hb cxploratltm of the sea south of Iran: “blond Kvpt} 
in the Persian Gulf, Treptrut^ It may be the bland of Kharg, 
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Ptolemy’s 'Apaxtti. Ctesias uansbtes pa!po$ by "sun,” i,e, OP- hvar > 
and Kharg may be 'hviraka* 

The [WO mythical mountains, Ulidam “house of Dawn" and IJs -hin - 
dava of YtS,^ "opposite the Indus," which “rises irom the middle of 
die Ocean," merged into each other in the BundahUhn (ice under 
*Sca'). That concept exists aheady in Mela, 111,7,10; "Contra Indi ostia 
iosuiac sunt quas irocant Solis, adco inhabitabilia .. and before him 
Juba says “Insula quae Solis appcllattir, cadem nytnpharuin cubile 
rubens “ Some fairy-tales retain the feature that the rock clothes itself 
in clouds, cf> Pseudo-Callistiicnes [1,38, n[,i7. Later, Sindbad the Sailor 
sails to the "loadstone rock." 

Gr.Bdh,y2 describes the mountain as consisting of ;^vanabea < Aw. 
ayiho hvenahya, the maEerial of the vault heaven, Vr.13,2: asmanam 
...yo hiiiatc.-.ayaho krjia hvenahya. In V-3a,7 hvena ayaha is one of 
the ordeals, like ayaha “moUen metal",* Zatspanu—cf. under "Last 
Judgment'—gives the three kinds "6rc, red-hot iron and molten metal"; 
hence, hvena ayah means red-hot metaL ^van- b MP. x'fanahen might 
be 'sun' or 'blood J x'^ti^cn, xtnn^au serves to explain Arab, "shad- 
hana, haematite, bloodstone, rediron-orc,"** and Akk. iad^u translates 
the OP. stone name ax^rna “without light, dark-colored." McnJlr, on 
the other hand explains hvn'syn as "gohr c ahnast,'' substance of steel 
or of diamond. At all events, from this notbn of die rediion or blood¬ 
stone rock to the loadstone rock is only one step. 

CtesLis, indka, gives two examples for magnetic power, §2: meu^- 
acc.pl,, Is a sphragis, a jewel used for seals, which attracts other 
jewels; ills example arc jewels which by this method are rescued from 
rivers. Si8: (Photius) or rrd/uvjSov (Apollonius), a tree in 

royal gardens, without flower or fruit, but with fifteen roots as big as 
an arm, a span of which, when cut off, attracts gold, silver, brass, jewels 
—with die only exception of amber, ^ektron, and a cubit of it even 
more, -frop^fioe resembles NT. kahrtiha "straw-attracting," ix. amber, 
and ihanxuba “iron-attracting," I.c. magnet. 

The legend of P^a's voyage to mount Ulidam is told in yr.5: 

r* See vujGIojk xurnikiic ^ithmii U tsplMUil bj al-taiidal al-^iMtUl, mhI 4k« 
fent, i,e. UBialutii, nnl m be found CMf Ttk 
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6i; pirva yo vifro oavizo 
yat dim usjfa uzdvluayat 
vr^raja laxmo 0rct6no 
mryahya krpa krk(ls)ahya 
6z: ho ava^ vazata 

tfri^yarara tfrlj^apaiam 
pads nmanain yim hv^a* 
^am 

noit ora avaxvisyat 
drdita x^afno ^itiyaya 

fraymai uS^am (suraya) 
vlwicim 

upa uSaham (upa) zavayat 
(aid vim suram anahjtam} 

63: (ardvi sura an^Ua) 
mulu me java avahe 
Jiuram me bora upasiam 
he promises a thousand 
libations 

yazi yivam frapayami 
(avL zam ahuraSatam) 
avi nmatiam yim bvepadyam 
64; (Ardvi appears, described as 
in yr.5,i6> 

65: ha ho) bazava grwayat 

iDosu tat as uott dryam 
yat frayatayat (fwax^amno 

avi zam (ahuraSatam^ 
patii nmanam yim hve- 
paffyam 

druvam ak'ititam aril ram 
hama^a ya^ para^it 


Parva, the experienced shipmaster, 
whom the vktofious^ bold Br^ona 
sent forth on the high sea, 
looking like a cock; 

Thus he sailed 

for three days and three nights. 
To his own house, back, 

he could not reverse. 

When the third night was com* 
ptetc, 

he reached the radiant USa. 

He called out for Usa: 

At once come m my help, 
instantly bring me aid! 
ai the Ranhii, in unmetrk 
language 

if I shall return alive 
to my own house! 

She caught hold of him by the 
atm, 

and at once, in no time it was 
that he started moving, exerting 
(himself) 

forth towards the land ..,, 
back TO his own house, 

sound, healthy, unhurt, 
same as he had been. 
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Tbb song has found 3 pla« in die Aidvi yasht, but, like the ^Song 
of rbr Caravan" in y#.i6, it belongs to Uia-Eoi, obviously so in 6 agi if 
the captain had dared to call Ardvi “at the Usa," the offended goddess 
would have taken the telephone out of his hand. In 5,72. an added “ups" 
gives the wrong impression that the worshippers are praying “at a place 
called AparoNapat” to Ardvi, Just so in 62. The verse says: "He called 
out loud for US a," as sailors do. I remember a Rgi’cda \ersc like 
"Vamna who knows the way of the birds in the air, knows also the 
course of the ships; Uyas may rise today who fills with courage those 
who desire riches, who send their ships on tlie liigh -sea." The verses 
on Ardvi’s apparition, taken from 5,1^, must be eliminated. Equally 
t^tnisivc is the general maydayasnian adaptation: die double “zam 
ahuraSatam" is the same intcrpoladon as in the ApamNapat myth 
Vr.1948. In SC.65 "avi zam" may be genuine, “to the shore, land," origi¬ 
nally with a verb of five syllables, e.g. patl.alasat, he came back. 

Parva cannot be an enemy of Bretona, for the goddess helps him and 
in the whole Awesta no god helps an enemy. Bretona's part in the 
action is the cans, us- dvaitaya-, a hapax. For the sole reason that he 
translated "mtyahya krpa khrk^ahya" by "in the shape of a vulture," 
Bortholotnae gave this verb the meaning "he made fly up,” combining 
it with the inchest, pres, dvansa to a \^dvan- "to fly ” dvansa, exclusively 
in VidepdaA, is used for the mo vement of the “corpse-demon," which in 
7,2 is described "like a fly." The Pahl. transl. davaristan and 01 . 
\ dhvan- do not support “to fiy” but point towards "to run,** or the 
like. Moreover, dvinaya need not belong to it; like flanaya (see under 
‘KrSvar ) it may be a vcrb.de nom. of a noun 'dvana to du-, cf, "dura, 
far,"** 10 make depart, send out. Thus ©rctona, the great sovereign of 
Eran who divided the world between his three sons would have sent 
out his captain on his voyage, as Scylax was sent out by Darius, or the 
great discoverers by the kings of Spain and Portugal. Bartholomae's 
and Lommcl's translations make Bretdna throw the experienced cap¬ 
tain into the air in the shape of a buzzard, for no reason, and only 
aher three full days he manages to fall down, unhurt. Lommet, Yah 
37,2, calls Geldner's inicrpretaiion (in kz 27,252, unkrtown to me), 
"nach der es sich um tin Hinautlohren auf die hohe Sec und Ruckkehr 

CL 1 Ved- duTiui A^nl dcr unt^i den dai V^idn^ca 

aiHf tbf Ujiuu ETunjbiMn of 
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zum Landc tumddt, gcistrcich, aber dtirch kdnc Sugcnpaialtck gics^ 
tiltzt/' Ncjthci IS die captain in die air supported by any analogy. 

khrkasa in 6jd is “cluckcn^eater,’* NP. kargas, vulture, cf. ben-bawk, 
lammcrgeycf. Germ. Hubneradier. Hie word exceeds the verse by one 
syllabic and mnsi be reduced to *krkahya: "he looked like a cock/' 
w'kh bis huge Carian crest, for which the Iranians called the Carians 
"cocks, krka." The legend makes the same joke as die pr^^het Isaiah, 
Aitaxerxcs 11 and all Persians. The Carians-Krka were the “experienced 
captains,” and Parva was one of them, like Sqrbx and the captains of 
Elephantine. 

avaf^a in 6 z cannot mean "infolgedcssen” because no reason is 

indicated; it means “ihus/^ and vazate, Vvab- means “he sailed,” 
cause “days and nights,” nychthemera,^ arc the usual measure for 
distances covered by boat. The Arabs took it over as madjra, on the 
Persian Gulf, and Idrtsi and Abulfida estimate it at too miles, ava.' 
rvisyat is not “wicdcrhcruntcrkommcn” but "to veer, reverse” the boat, 
ora and usfa are opposed like the names of die monsoons, £rdt' and ul* 
havand, or like Gr. Kurd and dm. In Greek, a boat on high sea is 
/uTfttipoe, and so h P^va, on high sea, not in the air. In three days 
and niglns, 300 miles, he reaches, not the zenith, but the house of Uli, 
Ulidam, the cast point of the horizon, of the ocean vurukrtam. 

In 62 Ufa is called vivaidm; WL reads vjvitun, n.abstr. "zum Auf- 
leuchten” because of the gen. suiaya “of the mighty one.” But this 
colorless epithet exceeds the meter and is to be deleted, and the acc. 
vivaitim (cf. apivaiti in Va 10,27 *apL-vati, 1^^.1408) is ad}, to ufa^ 
ham, read viwitlm < vibatim (cf. under ^TiStriya’).*' Tlie misspelling 
reveals that the old word was merely a name, not conveying a meaning. 

In 65, Ufi catches Far^'a "by the arm," not the wings of a buzzard; 
bazava is uistr.sg., not the dual bazuwya. The small fragment of the 
legend preserved in P*rr.33, calls Parva “aevoLgavd 3evo.anno, one- 
handed, onc-ariucd." It goes on; "taijham ava nayantlni "savavi dot £il 
aite." This is hopelessly corrupt, but like yr.5.63, it connects Parva with 
the Ranha. Markwari believed to recognize "cr crrcichte die weitufrige 

iM tiulf qiotttue is ckulilr-lbQUnj u «pm nutiurr tt double 

j)±£iuafvfi (oa Und^ abodt S3 niiTet). 

^^TKc uxhtt^ ff betwnn vnwtE^ ti; only' Aw. Kn|K 

li LiKfS||^iml> nX- Tl^ alRHflt rtiulnf tllizi|;Kllll3j^ V fof b b rilslpi* th|f| ,'^W. K^pC. 
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Ranha, sdl. Wolga," Damc^ctcf wad in his text aevo.savd for 
-gavo; Mvava seemi to be 'gavava, ’gavivaat “one who has both hands.*' 
BartLolomac's transUiion "rapid (idcrcnt)’' of avit-nayantiro u only 
utferred from its being the acciem. of an adjective to rinham. The loot 
seems to be V sna-j na*i Gr. veet, pom, NP. iina **Eo swim," Osset, niin 
“to bathe,” and the word wtjs possibly the verb of the sentence (beside 
Lite?)- E expect “with only one hand, one arm, he swam over the 
Ranha, as [if he was] one with both hands." 

Si.65, as it stands, nuka $ensc, but would be improved if the goddess, 
working herself, ’tfwaj^Iamna, would sec the ship gobg again, fra.- 
yitayat, here the motion of the boat, describes the Rooting of the mist 
in Vid^ify, "rolling.” For the last lines, Usa would be the subjea, 
Parva the object: “she matle him reach his home." The final fomiub 
recalls Dar.BcA. §141 ”ya^ parvairL^it avada, just as before." 

This legend of Parva contains a reminiscence of the voyages of Scylax 
of Caryanda, the krkana. Even in the connection with the Ranlta there 
is a grain of truth; his Periplus mentions the CltcirflsnaioL There seems 
to Eiave been an older myth into which his voyages merged. On the 
other hand, the legend is the beginning <rf iJic tales of Sindbad the 
Sailor, of Bayra. Bajra enters for Banncsii. Parva is the vifro navizo, 
experienced captain, nava-pati, and perhaps his name too is derived 
f mm “traveling, trading," Sindbad Lt no name but a title t bad K. patL 
Sind enters for nava-, maybe a boat of Sind. 
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4¥«Xm- wr^c^i^^aj--4d£l^u:kittEi 


To regard one's own home as the middle of the world is nanirah 
Nations are as cgodctitnc as the mdividua 1 to whom the world exists 
only through his senses and whom the first glimpse in the morning 
convinces that he is the center of the round earth. Pascal’s thesis: “L'unt- 
vers csr unc sphere infink dont le centre est partout, la peripheric niille 
part" is only the last tnaihematical depression of this primordial 
thought. 

The Aryans of Iran called their center of the world “hvanirafla, land 
with skilfully made chariots"—etymology under ‘Architectute’—an old 
expression w^hich recalls the role of chariot making in the Veda. Hotel, 
iiQF,vn,42, followed by Nyberg. set up "mlt den larmcndcn Wagen 
hut the more noise they make, the worse they arc. yj.10,13-15, equates 
hvaniratfa with arya.Jayanam, the Iranian oikoumcne, and the notion 
bvolvcs—as did the Greek word tilt Herodotus* time—the silent op¬ 
position of uninJtabitablc parts. In Middle Persian, xvaniras is a rare 
and erudite name only, and in Mani’s time jambudvfpa came into use, 
the name the Indo-Aryans gave to their center of the world, e.g, Mir. 
Mff«.itt,43,i5 (cf. jgf.): “hft qylfr zmbvdyg, the seven climaia of the 
earth." 

An older form of this Indian name occurs in yr-i4,54flF.; 


54: yat nuram vyambura.diva 

martiyaka tlcvayazo 
vohunim va tafayanri 
frajekam va fraSinfanti 


Took there now, the Vyambura.* 
diva 

fellows, the deva.worshippers, 
how they shed blood, 
do their outpouring (or spatter¬ 
ing) 


55: yat nuram vyambiim.dm 

mardyaka devayazo 
avi l^ram abaianti 
^ya urvarayi (yS vKc) haprsj 
(nama) 


Look there now, the Vyambura.- 
diva 

fellows, ... * 

how they put on the fire 

such plants haprst 
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ttam umam vocc) naroa' 
Ska {nima} 

56: yat nuram vyambura.i!iva 
martiy^a dcrayaZD 
fra prJtam namayatuc 
vi maSyanam fianayanri 
vispi bondams r^yanti 
fanaho saSyan noit ]|anri 

haSaho saSyoo noit haSan 

usJ parl/varayati 
dcma parijTcsayaii 


sndi fuel namaSka. 
Look here now, . , 


how they turn the hack in front, 
make spread rhe middle, 
make aU files keep rank; 

It looks as If they would strike, 
they don't, 

it looks 3S if they would punch, 
they don’t, 

their ears shall become deaf, 
their cyessltall turn all around! 


That Is the whole song, glued into the Vrthragna yasht by tlie phrase: 
“Thcrcujjon AhuraMazdah continued: Is not Vrthragna, who is 
created by Ahura [i,c> himself], o you men, worth to receive offerings, 
W'orth to be praised, and the soul of tlie ox, who U created by Mazd^ 
fagaln=himself] ? when now the Vyambura.diva etc,*' This is "Vrth- 
ragna't rehabilitation," like that of Michra and Tiitriya, which we Itavc 
studied under ‘Return of the Gods.* The song adds nothing to Vrth- 
ragna's or the ox’s claim, and the thoughts of the singers ace far away 
from Vrthragna and AhuraMazdah. they are exclusively occupied with 
what they sec; yat, strongly dcmonairauve, Fr, voila!, and nuram, a 
present! 

Tile tnazdayasnian Intruduoion lias caused a complete misunder¬ 
standing of the verses by European scholars. Nyberg, still following 
obsolete translations, writes: “Vrthragna erfabrt scbwcrcs Unrecht von 
cincm Volk Vyambura ... dicse achten ntcht die Sceic dcs Slicrs, ver- 
giessen und vcrspritxcn sein Blut, knicken scin Riickgrat, zerbrechen 
seinen Leib, reissen die Giicder aus den Geicnken, reissen ibm die 
Ohren ab und drucken ihra die Augen aus. Die Stelle ist nicht leicht 
XU beurteilen,*’ most certainly not "am wahrscheinlichstcn eine 
Schlachtmcthodc, die den ritucllen Gepfiagenlieitcn der Milhra- 
Ccmclnde widersprach," because Vrthragna could only be vexed at 
methods repulsive to die habits of bis own "GemcinJe.** Nyberg feds 
reminded, by bis paraphrase, of Herodotus* report on the Scythian way 
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of sacrificing: They tether the victim, at the forelegs, throw it down 
with 3 rieota [like cowboys when branding] under prayer; then they 
quickly throw' a loop round its neck and tic k up with 3 short stick 
so that the victim is strangled. “Werden wir hier nidit an die bar- 
barische Stierschlachtung der Vyambura criimertr” No, even if the 
translation were not wrong: the alleged Vyambura slaughter—steers 
arc not mentioned, the Scythiam strangle, a method strictly praliihited, 
c.g. in fudaisin and Islam (Qur.5,4). Afsbin of Usrushana, at his trial 
at Samarra, b siicrinuiiated: ^This man used to cat the meat of strangled 
animals and would prevail on me to taste of it, because it were more 
delicate than meat of slaughtered animals,*' Usrushana is Khodjand, 
Tasbkend and UraTube: the Scythian method of strangling was still 
practiced there in the ninth century aj>. But the Scythian—and the 
Vyambura neither—did not crack the spine, break the body, tear out 
the limbs etc. No Samson could have done that, and even the alleged 
Vyambura barbarians wanted, under prayer, to immobte, not to spoil 
the appetite of their gods. 

The verses arc in good condition. Why 56c Is one syllable short, 56c 
one too long, will become clear by future study of metrics. Only 55 
d-e is spoiled by added **ya voce ... nama, which arc called . *,an 
obvious gloss, proving that the two cultlc words arc something foreign 
to the redactor. Their sphere is indicated by d^ayazo^ which is not the 
normal Iran, devayasna, but an imitation of Ind, devayaj, Though their 
three syllables produce regular verses with the five sylbbtes of the 
gloss, only these word.s are genuine. **eta, such" points to them and 
accentuates the foreign character of haprsi and namaSka. 

Bartbolomac's remark "namaSka, Rebig, das ats Feucmtigsmatcrial 
zu verwenden verpont war” is merdy a wrong inference from this very 
line, "haprsi: Weitcres unbekaiuit.” namaSka is not better known; both 
arc hapax. 

The tmnsbtion "Reisig** rests on no other support than its bypothet.- 
leal identification with namato in Vid.^^, itself doubtful: "nasuS 
zgaftttc ya^ namato taro yar, the corpse vanishes away like the namata 
in a year's time " What passes away in a year's course is live vegetatioD, 
not dead brushwood (Reisig), The thought has found mcomparobly 
better capressionsr iV-i3,J5: “For man, bis days arc as grass, as a Rower 
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of ihc field, so lie flourisheth,*' Or “All flesh is grass, as the 

flower of the fields, the grass svithereth, the flower Eadeth, surely the 
people U grass!” And Uias vn,i 47 ; 

otrf TTtp TEvr^ tdit; 8^ k<u df^poiv 

(^uAAct rd T dXXa 81 jTuXi} 

TT)\£0oiiMra i^iiei lapo9 S'^ytyt^ra* w/nj- 

Or R- M* Rilke: “Aus deinen Sinntn nimmt dcr Wind die Welt wie 
welkcs Laub.” 

namata > NP, namad is first “foliage”; from its use as strewing it 
got the acceptation “felt” when this material replaced foliage; Syr. tia* 
mata, Arab, namai is “fch.“ S < arch.T, may be etymologically legit¬ 
imate, or not {sec under *ApamNapat‘). If Jegitimatc, “ctam esmam 
namarakam” may be a contemptuous word for some vegetable fuel, c.g. 
namata + dciiiin.-k3 ''green foliage," for, to put green wood, 
on the fire, was indeed a sia In Ari.VirJ>Iam,io, the saint replies to the 
accusation of Atax^, never to have used czm less than seven years old, 
but tlic Fire shows him the blue water of a large basin, var, which had 
exuded from the green wood of his oficritigs. Bur tliis does not explain 
why a word so easy to understand would have been glossed “ya voce 

* I- n.3 3- 

[f the 8 < T is not legitimate, since esma can be anything put on 
the fire, namaSka may be incense, contemptibly called 'naniaka > 
namafc, "salt,” which includes undistincfivciy saltpetre, sotiium, muratc, 
nitrate, hence may be applictl to incense in powder form. The irregular 
spelling would explain that—-iust as to haprsi—^**yi Voile . . , namn * 
W.TS added. 

Tlic Romans strewdng salt on Carthage is a commonplace even to¬ 
day, and the symbolic act was common all over the Ancient East. 
Assurbanipal strewed “salt and sahiu" over devastated Elam.* Tlie 
Sudpn steb, Obv.iy, says; “On the meadows of Arjxid 'salt and 
shall be strewn.” In ludgj^% Abimelcch strews salt on Sichem. Tlie 
early Hit tile king Anittas of Kuliara brought saljlu to the mins of 
Hattusas (Boghazkot), and a formula of that rype was pan of the 
Hittiie soldier’s oath.* Salmanassar 1, having destroyed the great sane- 

* €yt tcL M. Struck fiL 

^Fiinlfwlj tind l-udibcJfEr, 2^. jtf, 
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tu3ry of Arina in Cataonia, says; "kudimc.cliiu kudime I sawed 
over it, cartfi of it I collecreck and in ihc gate of itjy city of Assw I 
heaped it up for days lo come,"* Akk. sahlti, loanword from Sumerian 
and loaned into Hebrew, Aramaic table, means *'crcss”; so 

docs Gf. KopSa/aop < AkL kudlmcru, llic imexplaincd “kudime," as 
syii. of sahSu, is this same kudimeru, the weed par excellence, syndwl 
of neglect of agricultuie. But the Persians hardly used “cress” m the 
same meaning, for with them it was a common food, a$ Xenophon 
wonderingly tells, CyrBp.i,2y8 and ii« 

“Weed and salt” is certainly al» the meaning of haprsi and oamaSka, 
Soldiers are speaking and use a thing well known to them as metaphor. 
namaSka does not belong to “namata, foliage, fdt”j its S is unctyroobg- 
ical; it is “natmka > namak, salt ” 

fra^ckam frasintfanii in 54d arc classed in WA under V'hine , 
hek-j Grt/r, ^49* Laiitausglcich.” Such is c.g, OP. niyasadayam, 
niyaStayam, upasad etc., where sandhi ! for h < s intrudes from 
its position behind t into a-forms. Here it would be “confusion 
of sound," for one would have £ra.hixta (tight), pathhiniaii 
(h insi. of I), franick', f^a.^in^* (s inst. of h). Since an Indian 
file is described, the words may imitate Ind. prisinfati, as deva- 
yazo imitates Ind. devayij. Or, they may be indecent words, 
retouched and assimilated to Ir. fra.hin£-^ wlien the song was 
introduced into the yasht. The only safe inference from 51,511-55 
is that they describe a simple rite: some animal's, e.g. a fowl's, 
throat is cut, blood is spattered on the altar, and "weeds and 
salt ” plants and incense, different from Iranian rite, are put in 
the fire, 

In st.56 somethbg is acted, not seriously done: jan^io and hadaho. 
yf.rtxyi says: “neSa luanyatc jaynuva (Rc&i.ci(n ynam saSayate) 
yavata . .., he is not satisfied that be did strike (it does not appear 
to him to be a stroke), until he ...meaning he docs desist before 
the result is achieved. Here, on the contrary, the effort has no effect. 
The 6rst verb means, as in OP., "to fight a battle, to shoot”; the second 
must be linked to aii! aspaJiaSo vlraJia$o in Ogm.98; a snake biting (lit. 
stinging) men and horses, cf. y.9,11: aspa.gar nar.gar "swallowing” 
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them, \ 'had-» sec under 'Yam punch,” evidently so in 

Mithra's epithet aitra.had and rv, pa^Ln5dhani, goad for punching 
cattle. The two words lanaho haSaho resume the three actions of the 
foregoing lines, which arc kuoFH'n from descriptions of battles in Y/.io 
and 13, The Vyamhuradiva vewesare partly fashioned after the model 
verses of Yr.io which belong to the Median epoch, hence arc youngpr, 
Achaemenian, 'Tt looks as if’ sltows that not a battle, but drilling prac^ 
dee is described, a thing indispensable for people who fought in pha- 
bnges, in “line.” 

Tlic phalanges have maSylnain and karano,' center and wings, lit. 
"ends.” bandama, member, correiponds to Gr, tdehos; besides vve have 
the terms “front” and “bact.” Tlic NP. commentary to handama raza- 
yanti is “ham sipar ayiS,” the act (or the eumtnand) of marching 
"shields togcthcrl” One sees vividly how the rasta or ^raxta rasman, 
the phalanges “close ranks," hamyania rastnan, Yr.io^- Instead of vispa 
handama razayanti^^mc syllabic too much—the text may have bad 
‘Vi handama razayanti” (Y/.iO,r4 has only raaaya, Yr,i^y^7 vi.razaya): 
the viraza is the cctimrion, the conunander of the handama, Barthu- 
lomae failed to understand this word and NP, ham slpar ayi$, and 
tlicrcby the whole song, and translated “die Glicdcr gcwaltsara verrcai- 
ken” (IP^.1772 and 1514), Yr,io,r4, “yalimiya sastaro ira razayantc, 
where the commanders make the columns take rank” shews the other 
Formation; ira. the troop in march order, 

Vnaiu- Is “prosterni,” Arab, sadjadaj to the comp. fra.namati tVfi. 
assigns the rignlfication "to flee," l>ut in 14.5G “nkderbcugcu, cin- 
drucken”; to v l-tiam ahva in FfW. 2,10 “aiche dich auseinander” sell, the 
earth, Yama myth, but maSyanam vt,natnayatiti in Y/,13,39 "sie trdben 
die Mine auscinantler," all wrong, “prltam frajiamayanri” means "they 
make tbe back in front,” l.t, they make “face about,”* and maSyanam 
vtnamayanTi “they make *put in loose formation,’ take side distaiicc, 
Germ, von der Mine aus Absnmd nehmenl" 

For fsanaya Bartholomac quoted in Z/itrtf'A, (to I'VAioaS) Tush’s 
explanation ‘'denora.pr<rs, of fsana-, vidib K from sp" as possible. There¬ 
with he withdrew hh former translation “auscitiandcrrenkeo,” which 


13*19! ka™ anil lunlri Gr. k^itz^ i^sa, Hctir. Atah. qamu “Wfn-" 

* To take tn«r by lyillTl iS wn — ritiaiftvrj hy l-lnid fnr sluTuujsi in — ■axmtj^ be 

ibe pn-r^p in j In. vkrw ctf iLninustB* h&iI came pttibMf la icacljDA m loa$ wt^paoL, 
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again was ilic "semantic reason" for HubschniaDji to itjcct Horn’s 
ctymoJogy "NP, aSandan, (alandan < ■(awi)fsanay3,'' which b right; 
it b “Eundcre, dbpcrgerc>" “in loose Eormationi” c£ Lat. turhas hostium 
(undcre. 

The bst two verses resemble a formula ail bur obligatory in dcscrip' 
tions of battltij e.g. y/.i*27: pri uSi varayaSwan. The verb b Vvar- 
“10 cover," not >/ var- “(pr)vcrtere'’; "to cover the ears = make deaf," 
for which Lommel adduced Ved. tamasa paiivrta. VM4,65r "apa goji 
toSayail, (the god) makes than deaf” likewise "pari dema varayari, 
he covers their eyes, makes them blind." pri.rvaaya "to turn all round” 
means tbe same or "makes them squint" More dian once a third ex¬ 
pression b added; “noit paSa vidarayanti, thqr cannot hold theb legs 
straight,” cf. y/.iO;,2S "Mithra holds the pillars srraighi.” Hie same 
idea is expressed in Homer by rd yovvara Xvsiv or mo Se rpono^ 
iXXojSe yvta. In yr.ioptj and in, the hirloiu Mithra dqrrivo the ene¬ 
mies of the force of theb arms, the power of thetr legs, die light of theb 
eyes, the hearing of theb can. In Y/.14, there b no god to do thb; the 
whole song mocks the Indian soldiers, and the last two verses are mil d 
curses, the verbs must be iniunctives. 

The complex phrase vyainbiira.dfva martiyaka devayazo can only be 
construed as "die deva-worshipplng Vyambura.diva men.” martiyaka 
has a deprecatory meaning as in Vidns ''abarSnuva asara martjpka, 
the (monstrous or pitiful) men without neck or head”; and detnyax 
imitates tnd. dcvay&). Vyambura is the name, more exactly an adj., 
of the country. 

vr'Mitx docs not render vya-, but vi + init. aleph of the 
second element, hence ctymologiaes, right or wrong, the name 
as vs + ambu-ra. Tlie ending -ra, sec Duchesne SgS, b more 
common in Indian than in Iranian, cf, Maka:Makur 5 n. In the 
inscriptions of the fourth century a4>,j the very time of the m- 
vetvtion of the Awestic script, vy’n b written for jan, vy’k far 
lak. Thus, vt'mbv- can dihcr be Of. vyambu-, or an inverse 
spelling of jambu-. Bartholomae interpreted it as "dem Wasscr 
fcindlich,” imagining a non-exbtmg Iranian sccl Heitd set up 
eight counter arguments, all on the wrong premise that vyam¬ 
bura svas an Iranian appellative, vi + ambu-ra can mean "(rb- 
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ing) out of the water" or ‘‘between two icas.” H. W. Bailey, 
Kanait](a, in jtAS 19^ 23, says 5 “KJiol dara jahvi’ dvjpa: dara 
‘broken/ hcacc ‘secdon, continent’ renders dvliia, so that in this 
phrase dvipa ts represented three times> the contineni of lam- 
budvlpa.” He must regard jambu as syn. of dvipa—as I assume 
it to be—but does not give his reasons. 

Aw. daeva, i.t. ow, is not Aw. deva, but stands for Pali dipa, 

Skr, dvtpa “island” and “krsvar " The Aw. word dvipa, badly spelled 
dva^a in yr.5,8i, seems to have been lost in MP- since neither "biw aor 
*tliw ever appear, Ptolemy's Diba, Amm. Marc, Scrin.dsba, Cosmas’ 
Siel.ddja < Skr, Sinhala.dvipa, Pali Sihala-dipa are all Indian, 
yM4,5,}'56 is a song of Iranian soldiers mocking their Indian com¬ 
rades. It may have been sung in a garrison In Sind, like Scy lax’s ‘'royal 
garrison” in the coimtry of the 5 piac. Of the same style is 3 remark 
in 7^14,13: “the he-camel stands there, looking up and down, vididTva, 
like a s^tar, an officer before his troop.” It is also the style of a soldier's 
charm in Ytr4,37: “Wearmg a wing of the varagan bird [a manifesta¬ 
tion of Vrthragna] makes totally arrow-proof, not even an ahiiro sas- 
tranam, lord of commands, general, or a dabyupatis king of kings, can 
hit him; the varaja, centurbn {chief of a hundred), misses him a hun¬ 
dred times, the sharpshooter docs not hit him even once, the arrow 
dies beyond (the target, or ‘back’)”; ct Yf. 10,48: under ‘Mithra’: “back¬ 
wards flies the fance Mithra's enemy throws; however well thrown, a 
wind carries it off.” There was good reason to gather the Vprabura- 
diva song and the soldier's charm in the Vrthragna yasht. So much 
about hvanira^a. 

Just as unavoidable as the notion of the circle with the ego as cemer 
is the notion of four chief points of the compass: the human body with 
front and back, right and left produces them. The sun rises in the East, 
sets in the West, reaches the point of midday in its day's course, and 
the midnight point is opposite. The four points arc at the border of 
the liorbton, its “four corners.” TJie Babylonians speak of “four kibrate,” 
edges, later "quarters” of the earth- 
The Aryans of the Jfy.10,58,3 call tiic round disk of the earth 
“Caturbhrsp, four-pointed”; catuhjtpsgp is "four-homed,” iaturanga 
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"chess," lit. "of four kind*!” because of the four kititls of arms. The 
Irarttiin terms for polygonal and star-shaped Egurcs arct hafmjtuvo in 
ViJ.ig^i “1 call the rarzu star, I call the scvcn-honicd (cotistdla- 
tionj.” In NP. one says “sih-, panl-cjurdn cic^ three-, fonr-, five- 
homed.*' “lang," leg, can replace “qarn, ham," c.g. "sih-lang, triskclcs ” 
qantu is the usual word in Assyr., Hebr. and Arab., hence the “horns,” 
i.c. battlements of temples, aliars etc. and homs of the moon etc. in 
Hebr. and Ass. A sya. is "gosa, ear/' hence OP. *gM 3 ka > NP. guSah 
“corner” in ^aflnlg ^3 "four-oorncred” as epithet of varuna “heavtc.’* 
The commentary to the VidevdM is right in saying ”u.S £aharg 6 llb e 
ku edmsuk fahorgoj, cahargoS because £ahar$uk, four-sided equals 
(lahargoS, four-comcred ” MM^Cstr,-. "Four figures (of the Nard-game) 

] made corresponding to the fahar suk c geh^, lltc four sides of the 
world, namely west, cast, south and north.*"' £a?rusiika > Jabirsuk, 
farsu, is "quadrangulnm," yr.S, 54 : "upa dvaTam 'ca^rmukam apanata- 
mniw kanhaya ' where it assumes the sense “market place, basaar” as in 
Latin. 

“The four<OTncrcd Uranus” is the forerunner of the “circle with 
inscrihcii square," The graphic representation, circle with cross 
gives the four-spoked wheel of the Mitannian tacing<hariot of about 
1500 B.C.’ In the myth of SnaviSka, Y#.t 9 L, 43 , the arrogant hero says; "I 
will make die earth my wheel and heaven my charioL*’ He lias two 
epithets, sr%'i.ianam and (a)sanga,gavam; the second is “fore-arm of 
stone*; the symmetry demands for the first ‘srvLzangatn “shank* of 
lead," not "zur KLissc der Gchorntcn gchorig." Perhaps the wheel with 
its nave round which the world rurns is the origin of the omphalus idea. 
In a BrfA.-passage the temple of Shez is once called “nave trf the earth.” 

y/.rp,! describes the whole circle of the earth by two halves only: 
“The Harii lies all round about the countries at sunset, fraplya and at 
the morning-dawn, upa.ii 3 ahvas£a,*' and in 16,2 Usa, the dan'll of morn¬ 
ing or evening, is called whether she be at the parvi- or paska.ncma, 

• plr iK hf r. ttnnotwi, ^ n right liUcTpfruTioD d Dory 'Ten- 

coin, in^it, pi m'rF ttobcIcannL^ tjMnpJci \H™a 3 caT, £lJr. 11,^41 in Khrfni N'P. 
ttuni. latf; vmw cAitic m-t uf %\k sikk, aC ihr jninuL” 

The |?4SM£C a£ the A-itJsr, quiH&l hy niu: in the icmiijHiIogjr of u^cbiitunt meuu 

3 iiaiie tighdx coupk^ mih oihcrci hnm which lum ibe wp^t ^ » tiiilt; iu tliity uLt 

\mt hI-iuIl” 

t in Aur.vi^ 20 ^ 
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the front (E) or the back-half (W) of ilic world; y/,13,3: “the heaveo 
of whose halves, ncmanim, the mo karanS, i.c. beginning and end, art 
never seen," Mithra appears in y/,to,i3 parvajictnai, coming '‘from the 
front side" of the sun (E). and he drives in 51.95 "dasinam ups kara- 
nam, on the right border of the earth" (S) as docs the sun. 

Hertcl ^3—‘Both, the light and file dark half of the 

%varld tannnr hold thy famcl'’ Nema > nem "half," hence, becomes 
"quarter of the world," similar to the double significatioo of arda > 
alak "half’ and “side, edge,” in OP, “comerJ' There is a diviswo in 
South and North, and one in West and East half. 

Most peoples take dicir l«arings towards the east; they “oricQt” 
tlicmsclvcs. The sun rises in front, sets in the back, south h right and 
good, north is left and bad, because the left hand is bad. In y/.io,95 the 
“light" border of die earth is the course of the sun, hence the from is 
East.* tn the wind coming from the right, dalinat, South, 

sweeps tlic acmospficre clean; and for the liid:o-.\ryans the southern 
triangle of India is ddkjina, Dekkhan. And yet, the usual word for 
north is "back," pas£a<?ya and apaxtara, and in y/.8,33, purva vit^m 
and pasccta vazatc must mean “southwind” and "to blow northwards," 
because the expressions arc comccicd there with the sdsibiliiy of the 
southern stars which solely depends on latitude, not longitude, sec 
under *Ti?triya.’ 

Ncitlicr Boriholomae's distinction between an Awestk orientation, 
face towards the south, and a Persian one, face towards llit cast (based 
on the wrong reading parauvoly), nor Hertel's idea of a sequence in 
turning sense instead of ixilar opposition can be carried through; there 
is no simple formula at all. Conceptions of different periods, at the same 
dme popular and scientific ones, overlap each other. This is familiar to 
me from the ‘Iraq; fimai “left hand" is north and north wind, and 
bad omen; yaman, yamin “right hand” gives tlic name to Yaman in 
South Arabia, like Dekkhan in India. Baghdad and Mossul lie, accord¬ 
ing to our conception on a north-south line, but traveling from Bagh¬ 
dad to Mossul is gharraba "to go west," and vice versa "sharraqa, to go 
east." And sciemific Arab geography draws the maiM with the South 
at The top, hence West right. East IcfL Two factors have part in this 

• OP. y* U i miLTCaJuiK; ihr biw the 
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mixture: $incc the earliest Sumerian lime the direction of the Euphrates, 
coming down from NW to SE determined all orkatation: North was 
“above,South '^below,” And tlic Islamic qibta had the cAect to gener¬ 
alize Mekka, and therewith the South as “front.** 

Orientation and eh tonometry arc twins; without hand and needle, 
clock and compass arc the same thing. There must be some connection 
between the concepts of the four quarters, the Itorizon with four car¬ 
dinal points, and that of the “seven kr?var,'* a horizon with six points 
or sectors around a circular center. Ttic number 4 comes from the path 
of the sun; the number 6 is apparently linked with the winds. The 
graphic representation of the seven kr£var is the figure of the tuual 
sbe-spoked wheel cl a war-charioL 

TIic Iranians gave the six. knvar three pairs of names; the single 
names are rigid duals, that is, tlieir use in pairs was so inherent that 
they retained the dual form even when mentioned singly. They arc 
AO individuals but twins. That is enough to prove that they were "ohne 
ZwcifcF no “gcographischc Naincn fur . .. Lander, dcren urspriing- 
liche Lage ... in Vergcssctihcit gcraten odcr ... in Mythus iihergegan- 
gen war.” Nyberg, 54. 

The first pair is aizahl-savahi, coinciding with the two cardinal points 
W and E in the four-pointed system; but the names are not derived 
&om the course of the sun.* Fii/.ai,3: "An injury suffered uzerahva, 
in the afternoon, is emed (by incantation) arzahva, in the evening; an 
injury suffered in the evening, during the night," U2.ayarah=“mclinato 
in vesperum die” is followed by awisruflra "from visibility of stars to 
midnight" The evening twilight is huirHma.dati, cf. Bailey bsos \i, 
1931, 505!.; Bartholomac compares an isolated rtarvesa “turn of dark¬ 
ness" in FrAs,Epj^ with arzah. The “turn” may be from day to night, 
from night to day, or ai the height of midnight. There are no ocher 
supports for the etymology of arzah. 

The other member of the dvandva, savahl, belongs to suram, from 
*ivaf-, Lat. eras '‘momuig,** and must be connected with the name of the 
month found in tfie Elam, tablets of Peisrpolis, s0.wi.w3, sa.wi.wan.tas, 

* Til ficti Iin^cf t£tc nV4- dirKtkim mit ukaWji^ljrcJL 

the ftiincs fftiT P4> j:izvTic 4 tL 7 pioiji «n bccaiuc the lujEfe&cc in the d'riivlv* jtoci 
the oafiml 
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or «).wi,ia*wai, H>.wj4a.W3iil3Sr dearly tran£aription£ of a iWitL and 
gen/* of a -vant adjective, “ricb in s.” The month falls on the weeks of 
2t4— 30 .tt, and is followed by viyaxatia ’'melting of snow,” cf. Yt. 
15,85: “atfro .. * viya^anahya, of the fire, the melting one”; then the 
^rava(ha)r3 "where the spring ovcipowcn (winter)Wintcnturioc 
wichen dem Won ne monel. 

To the same type of name belong c.g. Detnawand and Niha< 
wand. The Jim < MP. dtmbiwand''< Aw. 'dunraavant; 

749 rejects this comhinadon Salcmann in Grdr, t.266, and 
compares “duma, tail.” But “rich in tatls” is impossible, the 
mountain could only have one, and has long since stopped 
smoking—admitting that the tail meant smoke. On the con¬ 
trary, it is Ptd>e\ijy^pfT9^ "clood-gaihcring, cloud-capt.” Hiilv 
schmann, FerfSt, 257, remarks: "unsichcr ob ursprgl. nb odcr 
m.” It was surety nm, as in y nnman > yam, janb and other 
eases. Nihawand: as long as only Ptolemy’s ^i^aapSa was 
known, one could only posit h < f, type koh < kofa. But the 
Sasan. bullae from Nihawand spell nyM*vnd, with inverse m, 
rcUccting the Kurdish change of m > v, hence, after the type 
XmraviXusrah, dnivaspa:Luhtasp, we have nihawand < nlva* 
vand < ‘(s)m(g)vavant, Vsneg-, “rich in snow syn. of 
vafravant. Gr. nipha- is assimilation to Gr. “fog-" Cf. also (Jika- 
ya vant > Sagwand, Siwaxid. The type is cstrcnicly old, for il 
is represented in Asia Minor by Hitt, vlyanawanta, Gr. Oino- 
anda in Lycia, “rich in wine," sec under 'Homa.^' 

Thus savahivant means "rich in cast winds." savahi means die East 
as wind, not as sunrise, and the counterpole, arzahi, means equally the 
West as zephyr. The words may simultaneously describe the hours of 
momuig and evening. 

Since "orientation" was certainly not with face towards the West, 
the name of the West can precede in the dvandva only on account of 
the dvandva rule, formulated by Panini, but valid for all FE. languages; 
die word with initial vowel precedes when the number of syllables is 

^ [a IfnnuLQ the nvna appear m ibe gen. only, KavmcPiS bj Itt th« nwaib 

In iht WHET- oJ Shah^rtiHr I (I'^abL U. ±4 ai^ Oir Bnt iiime si 

■pdiftJ dvnh'nat(t)* AflO TOYMriAO. Oti a Boc ical Wt^k lanp IrgcDil in Eiif 

Cdicuila MUKiim* Pill- [ dTnb'YDdjr. 

Sum cf- tnmt «£ ba* fviMty, ^ 
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equal: cqub viriscjiu:, aspi vira. Iq spite of arzshi-javahl, the countiiig 
starts with savahl. 

The second pair is VDrubflti-\wU)r|ti, Bartholomae: “barSti: hutlich 
stimnit Vcd. bhfffay- 'Zacke/ " also for the mcaniiig: the pair has some- 
thing to do with the segments of the horizon. Among the many names 
<jf winds, Vayui-Aeolus, in y/.i545--prol>ably alt of them Middle 
PersLin in Awestic disguise—one, ,vohvar£te n^raa* appears, dthcr 
directly for vum.brJd, nr for something similar to OL atl.vr^ti, aii.a.> 
vrj^i “otecssive and insufficient rainfall” The character of both names 
is that of directions defined by winds, not derived from the four car¬ 
dinal points. Vurubrhi is a northern wind, a bdreas^ An idiom similar 
to our NE, NW was also known: parvaapaxtara N£-wind, apano- 
apaxtara NW. 

The third pair Is vldaSafSu-fradaSafSu, recognized by Baitbolomae 
as bad Aw. spellings for vidaififii-fradacfiu. To vidatfsu cf. Gath, “gam 
vichit vistriyo” and “vLdans dwaxsaha gavcM," with “gav, cow” for 
“sheep”; hence to V*^di- “to nourish, nurse,” “making sheep thrive.” 
Fradatflu is synonym, not antonym, cf. “pasul viran ahmakln 

fradadii, for the thriving of our pecudes virosqut.” The name of die 
deity of the day's hours, fraditfiava, is derived from fradatfsu; it pre¬ 
cedes the rapitfwina “noon,” hence “hours Eradatfsu, therefore, 
belongs to the South to East, and the counting of double-hours here ts 
in contact with the notion of the fcrlvar-horizon. 

All the rix segments of the horizon have a “ratti, judge,” comparable 
to the Indian tokapala and to the Kings of the Old Akkadian “)}urlani 
sibitam”; the whole scries is interpolated into yr.i3,i2S. Our pair has 
the chiefs fradatiivarnah and vidatJiviiriLilL The latter is not to be 
confounded with 'vindaihvamah’* to V vid-, vind-, '*to obtain” but 
is tlic same vidat to vi 4 ~ Vdi, as in the name of the krivar and c.g. in 
vidaLSpaSa, epithet of Mithra “provisioning the armies,” hvornah enters 
for Bu; the association is; hvarnah is good for cattle. Tliat is its mctcoro- 
logic side, cf. AltpJtisckr. 31)7 on yr.14,41: “Vrtbragna fertilizes with 
hvarnah (or: makes tain hvornah upon) the farms for the 'gosurebyo/* 

“tlascr. CvuCbfiiTj nCTrcncd Fvf.TindidJv jAlttrif tu- 

fiwijidll dlD ahAdun liL; m Guk^pUi 

CupfT. 
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as the dottda dicrc, pregnant with rain, pcHir (Vvan*) rain upon the 
high mountains.” Maul uses the same hgurc, ManMir,i^i “down 
from the zodiats, the Az makes furor, voluptuousness, sinfulness rain 
upon the newly created woroan.” Cf. V.6,1: '"When the stin brings 
warmth with its light, liundrcd thousands yazaia come ter distribute 
this hs'amah (warmth) for the increase, Eradaffai, of creatures.** The 
conception of the Bdh. is that rain and clouds transport the seed of 
plants over the earth. 

Among the pscudo-Awestic names of VayuS in Yf.f545 is also ,sin* 
di.x'^arenoV i.c. 'vidauhvamaht the ratuof vidatiHiu is a wind. Tlie three 
pair,s of names of the sectors of the horizon mean wind, min, thunder- 
storm, and at the same time double-hours and double-months, seasons. 

The enumeration starts with the east pomt, savahi, and since fra^ 
datfSu belongs to the south, the fore-noon, counts in the sense of a 
cloch, or the sun. Banholomac arranged, after the Bundahishn, the 
second pair both on the northern, the tixird on the southern side, I 
prefer polar opposition of the single parts, as in the ease of amahi-savahi; 

E 

savaiu 

EtoN vurubrsti fradatBu EtoS 

N C. hvanira^a S 

WtoN vidatfsu vurujrSii WtoS 

aizahl 
W 
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Tht graphic representation of the $cvcn kr£var is what we call a 
CQmpassH:ard, Geim WinUrosc, Ind. a Jotus. Homer knew one o( four 
points, Aristotdtrs one of eight. The Greek sailors and geographers de¬ 
veloped ir. After a period when twelve points were used, EiaiOfiihciies 
went back to eight, and that system is represented in the ‘Tower of the 
Winds” at Athens. Tlic pictuie of die krsvar is a compass without 
needle, a clock without hand. 

In the Babylonian world, tooi, there is the notion of the four quadrants 
of the iiorizon, kibrate irbittim or arha‘t, and of seven foreign countries, 
bur uni sibiiam, around Sumer, kihru means any border, edge; 
the word cannot belong to “to be great,” but only to a root 

meaning opi^ttv, to winch also kuburru, Akk. transh of OP. ardastina 
“frame, corner-pillar” belongs,'* kibranj alone Ls the “region” of coun¬ 
tries outside Babylonia. Tlie kibrate arc to Babylonia what in Arabic 
the ajraf, afaq or thug bur arc to die ain^ar, or in TpahL vymnd to mdy', 
cf. Yr.io,T04 under ‘Mithra.'“* 

The picture of the Iranian krSvar more than resembles the Babylonian 
so-called “Map of tlic World,"** a cablet not older than 700 BjC^ which 
shows Babylonia instead of hvanira^a or ]ambudvipa as inner disk, 
surrounded by the "circular river" of the nar marratum, “hitler water," 
Ir. vurukrtam, and with pointed triangles outside the circle, called 
“nagu, district.” Hildegard and julhis Lewy have recently treated this 
map'* and interpret the nagu as "sumiiuts of the mountain round the 
ocean that CQConipasscs the eardi.” IE that was right it would be the 
exact counterpart to die Iranian concept of the Hara brzati as hctu 
of the ocean; in (he Gilgamesh epic this mountain is called Maiu. 
The map is damaged and docs no: immediately show the number of 
nagu, but the text of the reverse speaks of “seven nagu" and 3 graphic 
reconstruction of the traces preserved leads equally to seven. One dIfE- 

^^4 fit in ^ 6 . 

*“SQ|i*cqu™t imdj of the hluIiiiL ubitaxn^ a caunoi|i?tgk notioii ddininjnl in dlt Irtfuldify 
lilcTltlim df ihc H^Jirmiuapi pened^ Jaai c^vuueil mer fitH only ihc iMtUfD h rfoivciJ 

Iroai It, hiti Uutl ih€ icnn ClLiiti) krlvon h Akh- liiLnikUecd %o ttit Ir. nH?c hixl-; 

ihcreforc rcj^cMECLtcd in QtndLm. Skr, Iwra caErnpcnuJi to Gr. c£ [r. 

kitf i#uir ^p 3 CTH^iieT,“ 

Cf_ Swlncy Srokk Eirit Hist, iff ^trytu F. H. 

Wowbacli, Z-A«.wF.Tm, 19J3+ aSj: “cue unctf DarLut wird (nJr) mirranum iJi Beiudinui^ 
iin Mmei uTKiiMlV' ii piit A 14ft I'oj lisc fif the tibTeL 

TAt cnipm iff fJki 1 ft Krbr.Unhaa Cicill. Annuil 1 ^ 4 j, CTaftfinm-sh 
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culty ii not explained thereby: the words “3 beru (abtHit a pamsang 
or double, as rime measure ‘hour') in between” are tlircc times pre¬ 
served between the triangles. If every time repeated, this would give 21 
beru for the complete circle whose cirnimfcrcnce is 560* or 24 hours, 
hence requires an ortgiml division by 6 or 8, not by 7. If nagu meant 
an entire continent—I do not believe that die design has summits in 
mind—the concept would be the same as that of the Iranian krUvar, 
with the distinction that in Iran the center was counted as the seventh. 
Some have translated “nagu" by “island," without mentioning the In¬ 
dian term dvTpa for krSvar. One feature unites the notions still closer: 
from Leivy’s investigation follows that the origin of the number 7 is 
the Babylonian nodon of the “seven winds," and diey call the map 
therefore 3 compass-card, just what the Iranian krivar notion is. 

This system, knoivn to Zoroaster, is the beginning of science, of 
cosmography, meteorology and chronomccry* The six krsvar arc the 
points or segments of this horizon w‘hich tike truth always recedes 
with increasing knowledge. Therefore, the later legend describes the 
krsvar as “inaccessible without divine passport”—sec under Tost and 
Travels’—and adds 10 them Eiinvcz, the counterpart—become a 
myth—of earthly EilnKahr-hvanira^. The hafta krSvin later on 
became the haft iqliin, by a crossing with the concept, created by 
the Ionian geographers, of the klimata. When countries over sea, 
like Africa, became better known, the krivar system developed into one 
of continents. In the Gr.Bdh.. Ankles. 106, the various human, also half¬ 
human races, all go out from hvanirada, and some cross the Indian 
Ocean and settle in other krlvar, thus die negroes in Zang. 

Zoroaster speaks of the krivar in y-ja,3 with the words “bumyS 
haftaf^C OJI this seventh cf the earth," on which one sings the great epic. 
Before his time, the notion is documented in yr.10,13, the old song, in 
which Mithra looks over aryaJayanam-hvanirat^a and over the otlicr 
six krlvar. In Yr.io,i6, once more, the god drives over all krSvar, over 
the whole world. 

At another place, VV.i0,104, the revenger god overtakes die criminal 
though be Bees to the ends of the world, of which three are named: 
Indus, Tigris and taxartes, i.e. East, West, and North. The South, the 
Indian Ocean, is missing, because no criminal could Ace beyond it. 
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Nybcrg believes that the three points—one of them, the West, without 
a name—circumseribc Manv os center of the world, 3M' krlvar- 
Reihe ist ins Awesta zuerst durcb die Mithra-Gcmcinde gclangt, wes- 
wegen sic vom Gebiet von Majw, dem eigeotlichcn aus orient 

ricri ist.” That is “fixing It centre dc h sphere infinic." 

For the people of Marw the world turned around Niarw, as for every¬ 
body round his home. Lc centre csi partout. Knni said, “in jctlcr Natur- 
Ichre [here geography] ht genau so vie] Wahrheit nls in ihr Maihc- 
m.ifik cnthaltcn ist.” A circle is determined by three points, Marw is 
so situated that ii cannot be the center of a circle to the periphery of 
which iasarics and Indus belong. The Iranians regularly overdeternime 
the circle by four points. The fourth, the South, is here absent: if Marw 
was the center, the whole of Iran between Marw and tlte Indus would 
be missing. Nybcrg has no word for this vast gap, but tries to fbc the 
permanently %*ariabk West, 

The mathematical proldem is: at an unknown! place a Mithra-com- 
munitj' is situated, which speaks of “West"; if one can fix "West” 
their place is dcicimined: cast of West. The direction or the wind 
arzahi, to him, becomes a political country, W'hich be discovers in Yi, 
10,1, where Barrholomae had transhited ,arzahc‘ by “in den Kampf' 
instead of “towards the west"; "Mitbra to whom £l)c dabyupati sacrifice 
before they set forth down to arzahi, against the hosts of the enemies.*' 
This makes the three arzah of the Wit. all one and the same; the eve¬ 
ning or west. In Yr.JOjB a plurality of dahyupati of Iranian countries 
(such as Marw] march "down" against the enemy in the West, The 
verses belmig to rhe song “Mithra as Warrior,*' a hymn of the Median 
epoch, T!)c rton-Iranian enemy is imagined, as a matter of course, living 
in the West, In Assur and Babylon, at the western frontier, the Tigris, 
of y/.io,m4. Tlicrc is no word alluding to Marw in flie verses. 

The country f^a^^ra of the VidevdS^ is no support for such a theory, 
3Z1: “Leider ganz unbekanm. tm Aogmadae^ ist cine Tofcnliturgic 
cfbaltcn; ‘Moglicfa ist es dem Wegc zu entrmnen, wo das mit fa^ra 
verschene Fcindcsbccr laucjt; unentrinnbar ist allein dcr Weg des 
imbarmhcTzigcn Vaya* Es handeh sich hicr um cin Raubcrvolk, das 
vcrmudich ein Rad odcr dergleichen im odcr zura Fcldzcichen hatte, 
Moglichcrweise nannte man dies Volk einfadv *Rad‘ [Mir gcht ein 
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Miililrad im Kopf hcrum: the text Im only hetuya cia^Yravatiy^ a hos^ 
tile host with wheels]. Da Vayu fthe Air] cin typisch osdiehcr Golf 
Ur, so [iegt e$ am nichstcii, £axT3 aU dn westliches Land [without air?] 
zu bctrachten, etwa vom gleichcn Schlagc wic die mazanbchcti da^a 
[gods of Mazan]. Es ware tiann nichi allzu weit von Raga zu suchen, 
—wobci freilich schr lasdg ist etc... 

I am ready to let pass as a funeral Urtirgy the following sennon 
preached by a P.Ch. in 1916, in honor of a pilot who died before Kut: 
"Pleasant but not mudi glorious is death in a hospitaL Less pleasant, 
but more glorious is dL'ath on the held of battle. Vety unpleasant, but 
most glorious U death in the air!” There, the modem Tyrtaeus had 10 
stop. But the Ogimdeiia is no liturgy. If freed, as Duchesne has started 
to free it, from the lumber of later redactions it is a beautiful "song to 
Vayul,” the god of death. Since it contains a few' OP. words, it may 
have been originally composed in Old Persian/* Five variations express 
the idea that there is no escape from death. "Even though a stream, a 
dragon big as an ox, 3 brown bear, a highwayman, a w'holc hnastde host, 
bena ^axravati, bloclt the w'ay,” there is alss'ays an escape; if the in* 
cxorablc Vayus blocks the way, there is do escape." 

hena is the idea of the single highwayman in higher degree. Who 
follow's Bartholomae in translating caxravant by "cin Rad (als Feld- 
zcichen) fiihrend" ought at least to sec an army of the Indian cakravaru 
in this troop. But die word says only "with (many) wheels." The 
chariot is varta, its body is rafta, the wheels arc ilaxrn. In ra^e^ta "war¬ 
rior on a chariot" ra^a is used as pars pro toto, in fa^ra. 

hvanLra^ and hvanat.faxra are synonyms; hma ca^ravati is a hostile 
host on chariots, as heni hazahr^pa in is one "with a thou¬ 

sand horsemen.” tf this ilaxra be a standard, the brown bear would be 
the Russian, the dragon the Chinese Hag. The Ogmadeca speaks of "a 
whole regiment of chariots." Arzahi is the zephyr, or the evening hour. 
Neither w'as Ca^ta, the "chirtecnth-hcst land” of the Videt/d^, situated 
west of the West, nor was Marw the old hvanira^a, the center of the 
world, because it lay cast of the WesL 

rmne n l^rwx^ ihc va\y pom irv inuenril in 

PinTk litcntuFc. 

nl coiLTic, dIcKi nd itpcalk mU '‘IRIcniTUlJllxiflT, Lc. uBoopqfyic 
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The fragments of the cpk, quoted in the Awesta, reveal the picture 
of the pre-Iranian world as a duab, an alluvial plain with a pair oE 
rivers. Such a country is a ‘‘mesopotamia," and the fact that the Tndo- 
Aiyans developed from this original experience iheir later concept of 
the world as a system of seven “dvipa, islands,’' Ir. krSvar, proves ifaai 
they too came from the same country. The names djaxirat aI-*Arab for 
Arabia proper and djazira for Mesopotamia, show a similar notion. 

The names of the two rivers art Ranha and Vahvi. Already Lagardc 
and Kuhn had identified Ranh^ MP. Arang, with ‘Pa, the old name of 
the Wolga.* It was rasfi to give up the Idcndiy of these names, and 
Markwart reverted fo it, on the strength of the verses yr,i4j,,J9, c£. Vid, 
i9A^t 

avamca sukam (yim) barati karo masyo upajpo 

(yo) ranhaya dure.p^ayl jafraya (hazahra.virayS) varsa^stavaham 

apo rvesam marayati 

HerteL iiqf vn, tried to scan the verses as they stand, with their 
meter spoiled by accretions. In order to adapt the verses to a nonsemkal 
context, the original construction has been changed to “Zoroaster has 
the visual power, which the fish has, wbidi can perceive . , , ” The 
original predication was without reference to ^□ro.'istcr; “The visual 
power of the kara fuh in the water is such that it can perceive a whirl, 
be it as thin as a hair, over the whole width of the broad, deep RanhS." 
Tile depth of the river docs not need a determination by “a thousand 
men," which spoils the thought and the meter: hazahravira, the height 
of the Hukarya from which Ardvi leaps down, docs not belong here, 

Anquctll du Perron, and following him Darmesteter, identified the 
kara with the srurgeon, which later would have become mythical. 
Mark wart called tliis “einen untriiglichen Beweis, dass die Ranha ur- 
sprunglich die Wolga mcinte, die der Stor heute bevoLkert” {Wc/irdt, 
lUS). It would be so if the equation kara = sturgeon was a fact, and if 
the sturgeon lived only in the Wolga. I do not know how it » with 

^ 4 A 4 iKtJ 7 unjy(i 7^3; KhJwi ifl tx afl, 33 tL Lfonmcl m fiMi 1^4^- 
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A mil and Syr Darya» but tlicrc h Sibenan red caiiiar, and the great 
Russian sturgeon fisheries, for caviar^ arc in Cilao, on the Persian coast 
of the Caspian. It Is wrong 10 identify the rivers^ but their names are 
the same. lu$t as the name Ranha was later transferred to the Araxes 
in Transcaucasia^ it was apparentiy transferred to the Wolga in high 
antiquity. 

When the river became known to the West through Alexander's 
campaign, the classical authors used Jasartes, apparently a sumamCf 
like hetumati for harahvatL The form used by ArUtobulus is given in 
Plutarch, Alex^^ as apcfdpnjv, in Arrian as ofanTje, d^uapnj? [the lat¬ 
ter assimilated to < uxiya.rtaj. Markwart's inicipretatiDn 

*r^£aTta is neither linguisticaEly sound, nor can it hold against the fact 
that it is one of the names of the Jaxartes. The Or,BdA, 86f, says: “the 
Xvajand river is between Sumarkand and Fargan, also called yax^art."' 
All forms reflect the same name, the second ckmcoc of which is -y^- 
rati (fern, of yiarant) or -^arta. The first element, whaicii'cr the solu¬ 
tion of the phonetic problem of Ar. 'aiva and aika, Oir. Eva, MP. Eva(kX 
NP. yak will be, is Olr. exa, NP. yax “ice": “ice-drifting/” 

The name of the second stream, Vahvi, appears in Ptolemy as that of 
a tributary, in Bactria, surname of Arta-xerxes, 

< vahauka). One of its two sources, the Wa^S, Olr. vaxi^u, was called 
SO already tn Alexander's time: *0^0?. Tlie oldest coins of that region, 
shortly after Alexander, show the genius of the river “vjiflv” as human¬ 
headed bull, lamassu or Gopetshah, sec under ‘Sculpture.’ 

Tlic plains of this duah form “tliU broad, prftvT, round earth," an UL 
name; ‘pUhawi, the earth. It is encircled by the xrayo vunikrtam, see 
under ‘Sea.* In Vid .the fair maiden comes over the Hara to meet 
the souls and to guide them over die ^invat bridge to the (exterior) 
bctu "dike” of this ocean. The dike is the Hara brzatj, over which the 
stars rise and on which gods dwell. The Caucasus, the nonJicrn moun¬ 
tains of Iran and the western liordcr of the Central Ariatie mountains, 
hence were the utmost confines of the horizon of these people. In Vr. 

* Mitkwxrt-awic, jJtO Itod ^ fjixUit in Btfunri C4»»il 

ia Sptcliscr^ P&H- tfiid KtiifrQumy 3^ 

» Maikw^rt, in qtidia frMH Pir FtuiAEcK df JIb#-.-. KsnatSsn 

ind f^y'% PySturaitl^ Lc, 

bTEiH < Sc€ note 
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19 a second d/clc of mountaLns, Zrdaza^ is mcnikined about whith 
nothing else is known. 

Mithra has hb house upon the edge of the earth; upa liaram br^tim, 
puTuira.rvcsj.'ain Baitboloronc transhted puru.fra.rvuya by 

"tnit vielen Auslaufcm,'' Lommcl ‘'von video besncbi." It was tm the 
contrary inaccessible like the Babylonian nage and mount Ma^u. rvesa, 
wliich lias all the aeceptadons of Gr. k^’klos, is a “tiiming,” no “tour* 
ing,” fra.rvcsya is “circular/' One would rather expect pari for purut as 
in y/.i4,56dema parLrv^ayanti "turn all around,"* 
yr.10,50. Imitated in l3^23, describes the Kara as Elysium: 

yaflra noit x^apa noit tama where there is neiilicr night nor darkness, 
noit 6to vlto noit gartno neither cold nor hot wind, 
neSa dvanimn uzjasti nor do mists rise 
han^ya pati bnzaya from die high Hara. 

Cf, Oi/.tv,466: 

ou oiJr' op irdXvs core nw’ opjSpns' 

dXX det Ze^ivpoio Xtyy aT^iopros dijras 
nNeat *09 dviij<rtt' i,vas^v)(iiv uvBpwmv^. 

One of the highest summits of the Kara is Mt, Hukarya, from which 
Ardvi leaps down, as water, y/,5,96, hazahm.vira. In yf.i5,r5 the hu* 
karya is called vjspa,bainiya "(made of) alHi^t," adp of vispLbama, 
name of the tiiamond. Many Iranian mountarns look as if sclhradiaiing. 
In spring and autumn, the valley from Izad^vas to Pasargadac looks 
like a soil of nephrite, with tnonntains of agate, cornelian and amethyst. 
On the Hara rests die celestial vaul^ asman, the “stone-heaven," a 
Stone Age concept, also Sumerian. ¥#.13,2 calls it “ayabo krpa hvenahya, 
made of red-hot metal," a Bronze Age notion, followed in Greece by 
the ovpavoe crtSijpeoc of the Iron Age. It is the varuna ca(?rugoKa, the 
heaven with the four cardinal points. 

At the northern point, this Cinvat bridge leads over the chasm of the 
netherworld into heaven. In the Greek, epics die entrance to the king¬ 
dom of the dead lies beyond the ocean, at the utmost confines of the 
earth, in the northwest, and Elysium, Nordic ValhoU, in the west. Cin- 
vato prtuS is the “bridge of the separator" where the black and white 

*0r- Yj'iS ,72 p*H . , , pantam, bin (tmn titiilrt 

A3iO ^ name qI dto irLcv^ftriAl^ 
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shc«p are separated. In the old myth the dead go over the bridge guided 
hy the fair maiden; the unworthy iljp off* The origin of the notion is 
the if IS, because the rainbow always seems to stand on the horiioti 
opposite to the southern path of ihc sun, and because it U a challenge 
for mytiiicai cxpLinatjoii* In Cren.pttiff-i *'My bowj qaSii/ is the token 
o£ the covenant” qi haJ>'rit* In Babylonia Marduk’s bow is in the sky. 
I do not know how old the idea is that the bridge narrows down to the 
width of a knife’s blade under a sinner, but that modf sjiread over die 
world and survives as well in German “Marchen" as in those notions 
which Goldziher called “Islamischc Goncsurieile.”* 

The few mythical verses preserved do not allow a painting of the 
picture in full. Besides some features which describe real geographic 
txMniliarirics, there arc others even older than the period during which 
the Aryans stayed on in the Du^ after the emigration of die Indn- 
Aryans,and wJiich ibcncforc have analogies in the myths of other Euro¬ 
pean. peoples. At any rate, the picture has nothing in ctunmon with 
that in Zafft yasht 19, with its Iranian mountains, and the exact 
description of Sistan-Zranga; nor with that of the Mithra yasht 10, 
with the six krSvar round the center hvanirafe-aryiiiayanaiii, bordered 
in the North by the Ranha, in the East by the Indus, in the West by llic 
Tigris* Zoroaster shares this concept of the seven ki1 var. The old picture 
of the world, hence, is neither char of the Gathas nor of the Awtsta, 
but exclusively that of the epic. It is the pre-Iranian notion of the 
original home of the Aryans which had passed entiidy into myth. 

Oxus and laxartes, like Euphrates and Tigris, liavc changed tbdr 
course more than once during the historical millennia. Such large rivers 
in alluvial plains cliange continuously and keep their course only as 
long as irrigation works and dams are built and kept in re^tair. These 
works determine the hydrography of the countries. In STsLin die band L 
SIstan, reason for the epithet hetumant of the haravhati, served that 
purpose, in KhrizIstSn it was the shadliurwin of Shushtar and others; 
in Babylonia the great d:im of Nebuchadnezzar near Sippar, called 

■ l/iii.i'miR.5rAi. m ^ ei <cl!mmii bl ihr XltHqile til 'Amr la tjic haJl 

ihc rliriii of che tmraiace^ ihc "TliKk the Cutk~ near liw wmh dI *Abct il-fltliuTi in Tap¬ 
pers itr cMTc cf Riiilr in F*mK Afabiii >il» in Ai|»i in Jtid m I«n t 

Sawx In iht ebrutixn I jsstr tJ. >calumatp I4 dmac b Cairo, in ihc crypi of Se- 

TUb^Ie IE Mcnunllk mar ASaffMMrMm. fl^ 1930^ 4^. 
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by Bcrouu5 (in Eusebius) :md described also by 
Herodotus and Ctesias. Pliny v^go nicntlans Mas(s)icCj after Alexander's 
bematists, 594 in.p. from Tbapsacus, according to Juba. The Ka‘ba 
inscription of Shahpubr 1 , aJJ. 264, has Gr. MlltXH and MHJlxtlH, 
Pahl mSyk; jSoslmus in hb record of the campaign of Julian Apostata 
B^croi^te- Tire word is $yT. masolt^a, a large dam, Arab- and 

masik, masik, tnassakat "rcsei^'cxr, water-works.” 

On the Oxus there were at least two largt works: one at the begin¬ 
ning of the lower course near Amuy, today called—after the old dam— 
Carjuy < Olr. *if3Pniyuvya> dividiculiun aquae, Arab. NP. shadhur- 
wan. Tlie other one was it Gnrgani (Aral), itjurdjiniyya, later Turk. 
Crgcnj), where the river bifuicatcd. aUMuqaddast, about aj>. 985 de¬ 
scribes it as an amazing work of engineering made of svood, khashab 
and h^tab, seemingly like sea-defenses in wood and wickerwork. De¬ 
scriptions of buildings are so typical for the author who came from a 
Jerusalem family of architectSi* that I regard this one as his personal 
observation (against Barthold). 

Records concerning the Duab of Turkman are so scarce in high an¬ 
tiquity that the condition] are intelligible only when traced Isack from 
recent times,' Today both rivers, Amu and Syr Darya, fall into the 
Aral Lake, and have done so since 1575.' But from 1221, Mongol in¬ 
vasion, to 1575, the main branch of the Ox us discharged into the 
Caspian Sea; at tJic bifurcation Just above Gurganj, a right branch 
went off to the north, to the Aral Sea, while the left and main branch* 
passed to the west, south of the town, and filled the deep depression of 
the Sarykamysh, about 155 miles SW from the Aral From there h 
ran through the bed—dry today—of the Uzboi southeast to the gap in 

* An uKcstof luz[ buLLl ilte fjtimui {mhi of AklkS '*uh iii j^tn. 

^ Th^n u m Eirtir licffaxurc, TlM' ihc hnVDfk-^tTCgra^iksE ude fotlAwini; 9it 

Uit mewl ^pumnt, whrtt aIw lit- lilfTntorr, m Rfniiiid« n 

qwEcd: dc Gkee, I>ii/ siif Bfii da Ojtuf. 1^75; Birthdd, Vdt Jfvi' 

h-J, dn Jmm DwrjfA ici uJFnnichjC. X. Errf- u. Ku^dukunrie^'' it, ?^io; 

l|. W. Tim, aitJ jiUT. |^i| ^ A. Kunummt 

Mie d. AbhiHe^ oow, Hul JlbiLKI. >irx\, 4 r 1914. 

thun, ttw iAqj, “ifl yotn bdmt mj binh," 

cfjjiilmkcd Uy Jrnkwai^ ruva^ of Qaxn £liubcth„ wh^ dt£Ufibc:i in l^mrqi 

La thr Uid™, bat lui rcicSunje tkw CAtp^u], u if did bdoTt, Hid wlw pidkdl ihdl ifle 

^xmiuiTTprckia iti lAtici for inijratiiin M^ltl hotmi Rc» 3 m j linaTdtuvfi oi th£ ifrinn. 

^ A brand bdtiw Kidi^ wbkh jAm cmI of tdtith of CurcHij. mod 

umufU Lbc SafylutiPriL iccmi b be oitkTr 
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the Balkhan liilb (over 100 miles SE of Krasnowodsk) and dUcharged 
into the Caspian opposite the group of islands ealLed Oghuncha (ot 
Aghyrtcha). In 1392, Jabir al-dln al-Mar'ashi, a native of Mizandaran, 
dcsenbes with all detail the waterway from Mazandaran to Xwarizm; 
and Shihab aUlin 'Umar al-'Umari, who lived in Syria and Egypt and 
died about 1348, reports, on the authority of people from Kbw^riim: 
“On Khwarkni borders ,., a country ., . Mangyshlaq, a steppe, — 
separated from the Djaibun (Oxus) by the Ak-Balkan bilb north of 
Khurasan,” Under the reign of Oldjaitu (t 304 '^^X Idauidallah al-MuS' 
taufi speaks in his fsazhat (i) of the caravan route, which had been 
surveyed just at that period, from Gurgan by way of Dahbtan (mod. 
Mashhad i Misriyan) to Gurganj: this town was no fars. (380 mile^ 
exact) dbtatu from Dahisian; <2) of a great waterfall of the Uzboi. 
called in Turkish “gurledi, roaring,” and of a side branch falling into 
the Aral; (3) he tells that the discharge of the Djaihun into the Cas- 
pian had raised its level so that, c.g^ the peninsula of .\baskiin (Pliny's 
Socanda) was submerged.'* Marino Sanudo (1325) and al-Bakuwi (be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century) confirm this description. 

In 1221 the river turnctl towards the Caspian because the armies of 
Djingtzklian haii destroyed the great dam of Gurganj, as recorded by 
ibn al-Athir, xii,257. After the destruction the river followed the natural 
fall of the soil. But from the tenth century to 1221 it seems not to have 
flowed to the Caspian. The earliest remark about it, in ibn Khurdidhblh, 
U ambiguous, because of variants of the texts, and ibn al-Faqlh, at the 
beginning of the tenth century, tells a legendary story only. But ibn 
Rustah, his contemporary (betw. Am. 90J and 913) gives a very accurate 
description of the mouth of the main branch, showing that it discharged 
into the Sarykamysh; [siakhri, about 960, copying the older ibu al- 
Balkhi, speaks only—though with much detail—of the branch discharg¬ 
ing into the Aral al-Ya'qubi, about 890, is the only author of this period 
who says that the Djaihun falls into the Caspian. Yaqut, just before the 
Mongol conquest, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, gives die 
same information, but only s.v. Manhashlagb, mu’diant iv,67d; and 
since he docs not speak of it s.v. Djathim-Oxus, and since Mankashlagh 
Is nowhere mentioned before; the remark can hardly come from as old 

at t£lC fljx ftain IP 10 i4l4-IlaK^ llllClCfr H> iilf, tbit crcfk A Wind 

^tihO of iquAfe mUa. ta be l u hn igfJggL 
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a source as ibn al-Faqlb, as W. Barthold assuDietl. Muqaddiul—audior 
of the description of die Gurganj dam—linwevcr^ relates a Eegend, 
aecerding to vrhicb the Uzboi as the main branch had carried water 
at an old time [that means it did not at Muqaddasrs time, A,n. 9851 
and readied the town Balkhan behind (N) Nisa (in Khurasan); when 
once the inhabitants of KlUi [pre- and carly-Muharamedan capital, 30 
miles £ of Khiwa] itad used, for 2^ hours, the whole water volume fen* 
their [the easiernmost] branch, the river did not turn back to the Uzboi 
bed, and the whole Balkhan region became desolated. This name ap¬ 
pears as Balaam in Byzantine authors shortly before the Muhammedon 
conquest; so the region had water taefore that at the earliest Muham- 
medan epoch. And the scanty Arabic information on the Oxtis dis- 
charging into the Caspian seems to go back to this time, before the ninth 
ccntiirj', while during die ninth and tenth centuries only the Sary- 
kamysh and the Aral were the discharge basins. 

The Sarykamysli may be regarded from the geological point of view 
as the normal basin of the Osus: its bottom is about 300 ft, deeper than 
Gurganj, while tJic surface of the Aral is only 6a fL deeper than river 
level at Gurganj. If not too much ivatcr is used in Khwarizm and the 
lower course carries enough, the filled basin of the Saryi^amysA over- 
pouri ffsd discAargfs tArcitgA tAr UzMi into tht Caspian. 

One must liavc these conditions in mind to understand the scarce 
and seemingly contradiaory remarks of antiquity. The 
rarely mentioned, must be understood as the Sarykoniysh, distinct from 
Caspian and Aral, What Straboxt (C.510) says after Eudoxus, and inde¬ 
pendently Polybius X4S (speaking of the Apasiakai) concerning the 
w.'iterfall of the Oxus, though distorted by legend, shoxdd be referred 
to the waterfall of the Uzboi mentioned by Hamdallab. 

Sclcucus planned to connect the Caspian by a canal with the Black 
Sea, if Pattocies’ report of the exploration of tlic Caspian should be 
favorable. This took place only under Antiochus, not later than zBz dx. 
Xcnodes, die gazopliylaic of the archives of Babylon, had made acces¬ 
sible for study to Patrocles the original documents with the observa¬ 
tions of Alexander^ general staff concerning the problem. The purpose 
of the exploration was to devebp trade. Strabo si and 518) 

quotes Aristohulus speaking of the transport of Indian merchandise 
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on ihc “well navigable" Oxns to the Caspian and across the sea and 
through Transcaucasia to the Euxmus. Patroclcs used similar w'Ords. 
it does not tnatter how large was die volutnc of tliat trade. The idea 
was to find, besides the long overland roure chrougb Iran and the sea 
route around Arabia, a third cominunication with India. 

In analysing dicsc records, not enough attention has been given to 
the fact that the plan of Sckncus and Aittiochus is an exact analogy to 
Darius’ exploration of the Indus and the Indian Ocean before building 
the Suez Canal. The plan of Seleucus impUcs that the Oxus was known 
to discharge into the Caspian, else the whole plan would fall to the 
ground. And the mere fact that Patroclcs was sent off proves that in 
the early third century n.e. the Oxus fell into the Caspian. The infornia- 
don on the trade route was collected at the cast of the Caspian, and 
is confirmed by the informaikui gathered in Transcaucasia fay M. Varto, 
who accompanied Pompey on his Iranian campaign in the first century 
B.C. {Pliny Vi,i 7 ). In 128-126 the Chinese general Chang-k'icn speaks 
of the eastern part of the overland route to India followed by the Bac- 
trian merchants. 

Patroclcs—however obscure his voyage be to us and how wrong the 
result (sec under *Sea’)—certainly made two voyages, a western one 
which took him to the mouth of the Transcaucasian rivers and near 
Baku, and an eastern one which went as far as the mouth of the Oxus 
opposite Oghurtcha. His remarks about the Caspian opening into the 
northern ocean prove that he did not complete his task, and reported 
hearsay, perfectly clear in a note preserved by Strabo: ‘Tatroclcs says, 
the mouth of the Oxus and the laxaites arc 80 parasangs distant from 
each other.” Let alone the value of this remark, but an indication of 
distance in paiasangs is no observation of a Greek, but infonnalion 
received from Persians. Therefore, if Strabo, following Eratosthenes, 
describes the Oxus flowing through or along Hyrcania and iliscborging 
into the Caspian, as do the Muhammedan authors of the fourteenth 
century, tliis is a fact valid for the early Hellenistic pcrlocL 

Wc have no record dating from the Achacmenian and the Median 
periods. But intensive agriculture in HvarazmiS—which is indicated fay 
the early appearance of its name in history—can easily have had the 
effect that no water reached the Caspian. At a still higher antiquity the 
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Osus ma^ have feacheJ the Caspiafi; in prehiftoric times also another 
line, from Amuy-C^u^ through the Unguz depressbri in the middle 
Uzboi might have been possible. 

There is certainly sufficient reason to assume a relation of cause and 
cAcct between these almost cyclical changes in vast regions of TurkJstan 
and the waves of migrations which started from tlicre, the £rst in about 
1500 B,c,, which led the Indo-Aryans through the Iranian highland to 
Sarasvatt and a part of them to Mitanni; the second migration in about 
900 Bx, which brought the Iranians into Iran, the third in i^iio b.c- 
of the SakI which went die way of the first, and shortly before them, 
in 250 B,c., the invasion of Parthava-Khurisan by the Dahae. TIic Fra- 
varti ask in yV.15,66 ^‘Shall our land decay and dry up?" The analogy 
between the Saka anti die In do-Aryan migrations serves to explain what 
happened in that lilgh amic|iiity, and so docs the invasion of ibc Dahae 
into Khurasan fumisb the analogy to the first steps of the Aryan immi¬ 
gration into Iran. Justin's short excerpt of Trogus, Pro!. 41, says; “Dc 
Eactrianis autem rebus: ut a Diodoto regc constitutum cst; deindc: quo 
regnantc Scyihicae gentes, Saraucae et Asian i, Bactra occupavcrc ct 
Sogdianos” [follows: Indicac resj, Cf, Strabo h,S,2l “The Scyihai on 
the Caspian are called Daai (farther cast arc the Massageiai and Sakai); 
best known became ihnse who took Baktrianc from the Greeks: the 
*Ao^t (Ptolemy's ^lariot), ITairiairoi (Pt.t IlnoTctu), Toj^apot (Pli 
same), Xoko/kivXiu (or •'Vos) (Pt.t * - ui/yoXoi), which came from 
the faxartes," Trogus; "Post mult a Bella fiactiii ab invaiidoribtis Parthis 
velut exsangucs oppressi. {42) Hi . , , Scythia pulsi solitudlncs inter 
Hyrcaniam ci Dahas tt Arcos et Sparnos ct Margianos occupavere.” 

This long preparadon was necessary because we gain thereby several 
criteria to judge the indigenous tradition in the Awesta and the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Instrip- Gr. /riA- 

fiofui uU'lift: V/.io,i3-i4 VtdevdSd v. 

Saka SaKot ypa aoSelEu ratjhaya 

hvarazmiS Xopwr^i (xvairizam, gloss) airyanam va^ 
sugda SoySoi gaom (suydam, gloss) gaumsuySo-Iayanam 
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baxtri^ fiajirr/>u>i 

iiAapy<u.) mourum 
vrkana C^pKovtot) 


bax^im 

moumm 

xnantam vahrkano,- 


{lardava JXapBoi 


Sfayanam 

nis-iim , urvqin, vaC« 


baralva ‘'Ap^tot b^yum 

zranga ^itpdyytu 

harahvatlS 


karatsm 

haroyum 

hacnunantam 

barabvatim 


When first studying the OP, satrapy lists, I believed this confronta- 
rion to prove that alryanatn vaqo, the original home of the Aryans, was 
the land Xs'artzm. As in the case of harahvati£, opposite 0 ttfiaj>tuaij 
hvarazmiS would be a topic, aryanam vC]o an ethnic name of the same 
country. 

f. Markwajt had treated the subject from another point of view in 
his Wihrot und Arattg'" his main idea, not easy to apprehend, is that 
at the late Sasanlan period, if not earlier, the two rivers of £janvc£ had 
become cnitrely mythlcaL 

At the Congress of Orientalists, Copenhagen 1909^ Andreas had made 
3 communication, on which first A. Herrmann (Lc. 1914) wrote; 
“xvarizm, dies ist dcr Name dcr Landschafi; den Namen dcs Volks- 
stammes hat ncuerdings Andreas in airyanam vacdzo erwiesen, indem 
er hicr das Hcitnailand der spatcren Alanen des Abcndbndcs wiederer- 
kanntc," That means Osset, ^an < aryanam, but the report cannot be 
accurate. According to A. Christensco, Act,Oricnt. iv, 1926, Quelqttct 
nonces Andreas read vyocoh^ Vcd. vya&is “wide qiace," instead of 
v^ah. Benveniste, asos 7, 1934, 365^,, rejected this and gave the right 
etymology; vqah to Vvig-, in Iranian generally “lancer, se ref^dre,*' 
Skr, vega “irruption, flnt.'* He too arrives at identifying £r^ve£ and 
Xvarizm. 

The name appears always in the complex form “airyanam 
vejo vahviya daflyayl,” Denvcnistc emphasizes that the neuter 
vqah, as governing die gen, dauyaya implies the idea of water 
in motion, like voiyna, vega. But, the name being loaded with 

** TIe book mi m but not publub^dL tbc oaqvfm sued Iff hii 

tectum; oftl|r b l^jl H Zi. pubikbed U n poaibuiriouj wock; a » im^ udr 

EktqUi. 
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he is forced to tnmsbic “I'ctcnduc kaoierme dc ia 
bonne I>atiya, e'est-^ire la portiem iratiicnnc du territoire que 
Ic fkuvc batgne.” The idea of moiioti tbu^ is lost. 

V veg', vii-^ including all knowti derivatives, in Iranian means 
either “lancer," discharging arms, like lances, spears, maces, or 
"r^andre/* discharging water by overflow, nothing else. But 
,airyai)am' is entirely objectionable in form and matter, vejo 
vahvya dattyaya or vahviy^ dapyayi is a regular octosyllable 
of the same type as the other topic tenns in the same region 
formed with the name of the two rivers: upa uSc^u rai)haya, 
on the waters of the Ranli^ u]>a sanakc ratjhayi, on the sanaka 
of the Ranha. upa guSam apayHrana and paiTpe dvlpe rai)haya. 

guSa, ir^,= OL guda “Darm, After, bowels'* is a figure for 
a riverine formation, cf. guts for a narrow bay, or artery, Germ, 
“Wasscrader, Schlauch.” It occurs in the inscr. name of die 
Panjab, "Five-rivcf'Cbuntrysatagud-. The Akk, version ren¬ 
ders the Median form in Beh. §^21 by sa.aT,ta.gu,u, NiR a and 
Schtil 15, sa.at.gtiiu, X^x,FcrsJmv. sa,at.a,gu.du. Eg. sJgwd, 

Gr, sattngy'dai; the -d hence is part of the stem. A Pill syn. of 
Shr. sapta sindhavah was rendered by Med. 'satiagud-, and the 
Persians, not rccogniamg their “hafta, seven” in Med, satta-, 
rendered it by 0ata- "hundred’'” 
patTpc, Wb. "directed against the water =;umbrandet, with 
surge around," is a makeshift: an island has no direction, only a 
thing made on purpose is directed “against the current." patipe, 
patlyapain must be a groyne or weir.” v^ah belongs to the 
same category. 

In VitiA, after iiryanam v^o, verses are interpolated speaking of 
voiyna "overflow, inundation.” Aw. vejah, like Skr. vega. Aw. veya, is 

■*£antr type cf jEiJHici SAnffiOt ^iJi Camp. 79: niflreni , , 1 

thr . k r idih nfumittikKi m An. Hurt ^ or itz ^rxNn, m 

Tatart, Yi'tjt'JiJ fHiiL) iiilf£ 4 ,p 6 #'"ilw So riym,” mviS, tUiOiiy m AilUatbuilo. jiiJ- 
tiMa Hn AbontiL Arab. alufttiLh: the ntibi ibdtqO'tyyLt kn a Sdjuii iotcdiiHfkia pr&ira the 

Araii. -h lu b« tb« m ihn 4:4^ i 

i^Tbe dcffi'+ ICP. •'ibJmjjiin,'* ^dmoai '^dqydit.'' TPaiL 

Satm IkciTii el la Ui Kne h£^m^ETiH tufirr 'f ^i^riEiinH; 

“b«tM mch dn t^rd^rl in:nl£ik IcctiinTr) •wMtdt Schailfn. . . I cA^wti “mew 

iUddd lllAti, A ibawer" <ir the liJcc. fX e3i|JjiLitU>n. of jpe nlfivt: 7 Jij^iclia 

jpdin w w the Tm iwHtI 1 wuhM wogfikix, widi -b fnr -n* 
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a word of jimilar meanlngj viz. “discharge, overfiow, wpox^t' which 
might mean the area of inundation or the mouth of the river. The same 
semantic development can be obscn'cd in Arab, madd "to extend, x 
repandre” and madd, miidud “highwater," e.g. in Tabari and Sha- 
bushti, or "month” of a river. But in view of the special situation—coti' 
dirioned by being a vast region and one in TurkLstan on the Qxus—it 
is a perfect name for the iott/er counc of the Oxus, the Uzboi, by wfiicb 
the Sarykamysh basin dkcharges its sftrplas water into the Caspian. 
That section of the Oxas is the fcjo tfoht/ya datiyayi. 

The adj. ,airyanam‘ changes the topt^aphic-dcscriptivc name into 
one of political geography, For, as a "Dutch portion of the Rhine" 
presupposes not only the existence of Dutchmen but of a. Dutch state, 
and at the same time the existence of portions belonging to other states, 
thus the complex term “the Aryan overflow of the Datiya^ presupposes 
the political notion of aryanam cr^iahr. 

Apart from Vid.j^ tlic term appears as locative airyona vaejahi vahv, 
dat. in Yr.5,17 and too (=in the “Awestic prayers" of Ahum- 
Mazdah and Zoroaster, composed by redactors whcHc language was 
.Middle Persian. Furibcr, in the formula sruto airyana vaqahi vahv. 
dat, in Vid.ii, Yama myth, which is of very ancient origin, but not so 
die very passages 2,20-2 r, the language of which is as inferior as their 
meter. Finally in Y.9 ,h where the formula, applied to Zoroaster, is 
badly interpolated into the Homa mydi. Hence, the complex formula 
appears in no pre-Arsacid passage and is no true -Awestic. The second 
inference ist only the Yama myth ran be tbe place where the authentic 
prototype of the Arsacid formula once was used, 

Eratosthenes’ *ApuuT) documents the existence of the political name 
‘jiryanam x?a 0 mm at hii time or at the lime of hb source. While all 
Greeks regularly speak of Medcs and Persians, Diodor speaks in his 
story of Zoroaster’s death of “irapa #iev yhp ’Apiavorv,” an ethnic de¬ 
rived from the political name of the country “’aryanam (x^aflram)." 
Markwart regarded Megasthenes, about 300 a.c., as DioJor’s source, but 
in spite of the diSerent form of the name Zathraustes for Zoroastres, 
the coruems are so closely related to what Eudemus, pupil of Aristotle, 
and Eudoxus, pupil of Plato, say about Zoroaster, that 1 consider the 
passage to be older than Alexander. Eudcmiis speaks in Damascius, de 
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prim.princ- 1:25 (K.opp 384) of “jrSi' to ''Aptiav yivot** anil calls “Ofo- 
niasdcs’^ a tfeos' dyajffov and ‘"Arcimaiiios** a Saijjiom kokoi^. Even if 
attested only shortly after 300 R-c., tlie Ailanoi w<^ 1 d yet prove that the 
term aryanain was used during the Achacmcnian period, for 

it was certainly not created in Alcsander's time. But in the prehistoric 
antiquity of 6e Yama myth, such political concepts did not exist. 

Eranjahr < '^anam x^^^tatn is entirety genuine. MP. Unveil de¬ 
mands equally a gciLpi. aryanam. it does not descend from an adj. 
'aryanam. This Aw, adjective occurs only with vcjoor with the noun 
hvarno in the ntjdon rendered in Plutarch by tvjch .riepcriJv. As Her tel 
proved in Siegesf. 57, all passages in which airyaium bvarno appears, 
depend on yr.T9,o and i, and J.i.9=^yy.5,5, where the spelling is airy- 
an^tn. In this formula, therefore, the gcn.pl. aryanam must be restored 
everywhere, and the adjective is limited to the v^o formula alone. Tlic 
Pahl. inscriptions have only 'ry’n < aryanam, and only this gcn,pl, can 
be considered as true. 

Ttic Arsacid redactors wanted to remedy the lack of rebtioii between 
the names of the two related concepts, vejo vahvya datiyayi as original 
home and aryanin as actual honvc. The gcn.pl is unfit to 

be used since vejo was already loaded with the genitive vahvya dati- 
yaya. Thus the adjective was invented for this formula. It is pseudo- 
Awcstjc; in “the Aryan overflow of the V.D." the meaning of vejo 
must already have faded to “(lower) course,” The process went on, 
and, by dropping vahvya daiiyaya, produced “aryanam vc|o” in 
“Aryan overflow ” meaningless, and only possible after vejo had be¬ 
come a mere name no longer conveying any nvcanlng. The Sasanian 
periwl reached the perfect parallelism of the two names Eranvez and 
ErpiiJ.ahr, The authentic term used in the Yama myth did contain 
neither “airyaium" nor “aryanam,” but was simply “vqo vahvya dad- 
yaya," the oversow of the lawful Vahvi, that is the Uzboi section of the 
Oxus. 

Thus, £rins'cz is not the name of Xvariitm derived from the name 
of its inhahitants, and the lists, we have contrasted above, do not prove 
it. The inhabitants of Xvarizm were the Tufa, see under ‘Aneran- 
TQi^/ In Yr, 10, the song to “Mithra in Peace"—older than Scylai s 
XopuxTfiti} and Darius' hvarazmiJ—xvairlzsm is, as Bcnvenistc saw, a 
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gloss; it was interpolated when also the unauthcndc name *'aryaoam 
v^o was created for a country no longer existing and whkh had become 
3 myth; the course of the Oziis between Sarykamysh and Caspian, 

The rich delta of the Hetumant in Slst^, too> disappeared. !t is 
today a hopeless desert, a da^t i n^omed, but like the northern regions 
sowed with evidence of prehistoric culture. The Iranian legend makes 
Frahrasyi, the Tura (KJiwarizmian) destroy this flouiishing country, 
as if it was transferring from the Oxus m the Hilmand a last remem,- 
brance the mythical thinking of the per^lc had kept of their abandon¬ 
ing the original home. 

vqo vahvya datiyaya, the genuine name of the Yama myth, was a 
real country. The Arsacid and Sasanian aryanam v^o does not mean a 
distinct region, but the mythical homeland as a whole, ihe Duab of the 
VahvI and Ranha, imagined as the country of the golden age. It is an 
unreal country, a menok in heaven, contrasted to the actual Eranlahr 
as getik on earth. 

Thus:, if understood as original home, the concept that the Iranians 
came from there h true and historical. When the name was created, 
die last Aryan tribes that had stayed there, the Saka, were }ust forced 
to leave it and to go out upon the quest of new pastures which they 
found in later Sakastin. But as a term of political geography, ^ranvez 
is entirely unreal and unhlstorical: the Duab of the Oxus and Jazartes 
was never called so. The name Turin is an analogous case, see under 
'Aneran-Turan': it designates the same Duab as the homeland of the 
non-Aryan adversaries of the Aryans in Iran, derived from Tura, name 
of the inhabitants of K.hwirizm; but Tutan was never a name of polit¬ 
ical geography for that country. The very same country is Eranv^, as 
aboriginal home of the Aryans, and Turin as home of tlicir non-Aryan 
enemies. A contradiction is not fdt, because both names arc products of 
legend. 

Whoreas the names of the two rivers, of the ocean and its dike, belong 
to the original notion of ^ranvEi, other geographical names in the 
Awesta, like those mentioned in Y/. 10,12*15 (suivrtsc), in Y/, 19^66^8, 
(Zranka), and the specimens of the 2244 names of mountains in Yr.19, 
the 16 provinces in Fufj, have no relation to Eranvez at all. They belong 
to entirely dlifcrcnt categories. To separate this material of different 
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dmractcr is the first rtquircmcni uf historical criticbm, arid sidjCE no¬ 
body who drew historical conclusions from the topography of the 
Aw'csta Iws done so or even was aware of it, the aitcmpis do not rise 
above the level of the many answers to the question "Where was para¬ 
dise?" in Kashmir, Abyssinia, Arabia, Babylon, Damascus or Mecklen¬ 
burg. Original home of the Aryans and borne of the Awesta are two 
disconnected problenu. The treatment they have received resulted in 
"the Awesta was written in Eranvei,” worth as jnuch as "the Bible was 
written in paradise." 

Benveniste, judging such attempts, remarks with much reserve (Lc. 
27a) ■ "Si la tradition mazdccnnc s’esf attachcc avec tant dc tonsiance 3 
ce souvenir, e’est que lc fonds historique « legendoire dc I’Avesta sc 
relic 3 I’[ran orientoL Contre ce fait que maint indkc appuie, aucutic 
combinaison ne saurait prcvaloir." This sentence would be partly true 
for the background of the old stratum of the epic, hut it b not meant 
to say that the epic but rather that the Awesta originatciJ in the eastern 
regions. Against that, Meillct’s statement retains its full power; “Peu 
importent les indications . . . d'apres lesqucHes I’Avcsta se «rra h con- 
sdtu^ dans llran oriental. Heine cxactcs dies ne prouveraiciit ricn.” 

Nobody else went as far as Nyberg; he dcsers'cs thanks, for the pre¬ 
cision of the exaggeration discloses its faultincss at once. To him, 
Khwarizm-Erinvei b the country of the '’Gatha-Gcineindc,’* the real 
home which Zoroaster abandons; Marw is the counhy of the hostile 
"Mithra-Gcmcindc*'; the ‘‘Zoroastrbchc Gcmdndc" on the contrary sits 
in the "stqjpes of the Turian tribe of Friyana on the Jaxartes/' wJicrc 
according to (Nyherg’s History of ZoroastrUn Mission) the 

asiro, men without heads live. On p-pfi he gives to his investigation the 
"Schlussvignette” in spaced print: “Das nbrdlich von Hargjana und 
[coiT. "wcstlich" I von Sogdtana gdegenc Land Khworizm bt airyanam 
vaqah, Es bt das Heilige Larul dcs Zoroastrbmus. Die nalie Verbindnng 
dcs Fropheten ist so deutlich ausgcsprocheii, so fest he wahrt, dass kein 
Zweifd daran besiehcti kann, dass hicr der Name von Zaiathustras 
Lande und dessen der Gaiha-Gcmdnde crhaltcn ist. An dem Flussc 
Diitya der cs durchstromt [accordbg to him icc-hounJ during 10 
months] opfert Zarathvtstra, ja AliuraMazdah scibst." 

The very last worsb sound Like quoting an utterly undeniable au¬ 
thority', but they aim at Zoroaster’s prayer—discussed here under ‘Spl- 
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titna’'—and ai Yi.^Ay, wlicfe it is the god’s caprice to pray to Anahit^ 
hizvo danhaha, in language of cruditioo, ix. in dead AwcstjCr riiac he 
himself might not get tired of inching Zoroaster, the founder, to think, 
rallf and act according to his rcUgtan. Only one passage surpasses tltcse 
decadent verses, where AhuraMazdah would pray (in Lom- 

nid’s translation); ”Gicb mir, iibtrtmciiiigcz Wind, dass ieh vernichtc 
die Geschopfc des Bosen Geistes, aidbt aber eiocs dcs Klugen Geistes,” 
which would be not to destroy his own creatures hy mistake. In Bar- 
tholomac’s translation: **Gkb roir, iiberlegcn wirkendcr Vayu, dass ieh 
zu Boden scidage die Schopfung des Aura Manyu, keineswegs (aber) 
die des spanta/’ What a god that needs the help of the Wind for thatl 
These ill-conceived and illiterate prayers are the product of the monkish 
Latin of the same Arsadd period that created the name of the place 
where they were delivered: airyanara va^o. They are certainly no proof 
for the persevering reminiscence of the A wests. 

From the fact chat old-epical heroes arc quoted in a yasht to Vrth- 
ragna, Vayu etc. as praying at tile Ranha or VahvT docs not follow that 
these rivers Oowed through “Vrthragna-, Vayit- and ocher communi¬ 
ties," nor docs Zoroaster’s prayer, in yL5,i04, make him a pastor of a 
parish in Khwlrizm. Tlic mfciCDccs are utterly absurd. In Iran, where 
historiography was ncvcT developed and legend occupied its place, the 
"mythical thinking” of the people continuously shaped the historical 
events which excited their minds into the ready moulds of the older 
myth. The Iranians had brought with them, when iimnigraiing, their 
pre-Iranian myth, with its Indian analogies, the topography of which 
reflects the Aryan, in some features even the pre-Aryan picture of the 
world. The events of the period of immigration were told after the older 
schemes, and nothing older than that phase is preserved. These tales 
originated b Iran, and their topic names arc Iranian, mainly belonging 
to Media, Aracbosb, but also Parthava and PersU. In the original myth 
the Fire fights the Dragon for the possession of the hvamah in tlic ocean 
Vurukrtam;, in the younger variatbii Frahrasya and Hiisravah fight, 
the place remains the same because the notion of the Vurukrtam did not 
change. But otherwise, the locality of the legends of the Kavi, of Hus- 
ravah and VtStaspa, which belong to the period after the immigration, 
is the actual country, aryanbn and no longer EranvoL 
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There is a myth in the Lranian epic of the tnpanttion of the world 
between Br^ona's thftc sans Sarima. Turya and Arya. 

Bretona, dcriv. of '^ntavan, is the son of 'Brita A^iya, Uic Vcd. 
Trita. Aptiy£. Bartholomac, ArJFortcAg. said: ‘'Aw. i£^j 9 iya: 01 . 
aptyis, equally well < 'atvyas as < *atpyas. The Vcd. Trita aptya, ongi* 
nally a storm-god like India, fights demons of clouds. Imlra has, in RV. 
1,55,1, the epithet atapas. Hence, 'atpj'as can he the original word, 
whence Ind. apty£i through assimilation, by pop.eiymology, to ap 
‘water.*” 0rjt3 is “the third " Connection with Athene Tritogeneia has 
been pioposed, rejected, and may yet be fight. Figure and name go back 
to pre-Aryan antiquity, for there arc correspondents 10 the name in 
Slavic. 

In the Iranian myth the son has completely supplanted the father, but 
the fact that the name Breton a b a derivative, not the ic^pujv, 

proves the substtmiion. Brita appears only in two places, Vidj2x>~ “Who 
among the femnahvatam .. . yoxitivatim yatumaiam ,. . paraSaiam 
(corr. -t^im) was the first physician and phanuacist ? Brita.” The 
later legend transfers also this role to Brctona; in Yf. 15,131, Bretona, 
not Brita, the inventor of medicine, is invoked against all illnesses. 
paraSata, everywhere else epithet of Hosyanha, is here, in plural, used 
as name of the dynasty like NP. pc^Sdadiyin. 

In the Horn yasht, V.p^, Vivahvant is the first, in 9,7 A^wiya the 
secontl, and g^io Brita samanam saviifto the third presser of Hdma, and 
each obtains as reward an excellent son, Vivahvant Varna, A^iya Bre- 
lona, vise pu^ro a^wiylnoil, and Brita the two, Krsaspa and RvaxS^y^'^ 
Titc inference thcrcfrona is that the pre-Aryan Triia Aptiyi had been 
disintegrated into two figures, and that the legends of Bretona and of 
Krsaspa arc two variants, developed In two different Iranian regions, of 
one older myth. Furthermore, that the epithet ^amnahvant, applied 
to Brita in Vid^ and corresponding to samanatn savlito in Y.9, is Old 
Perskn, as is Gr. dapamrot. name of the Tribe inhabiting Arachosia; 
the three forms belong to Vcd. samniyva, Gr. Hdinfot, 

Bretons supplants his father also in being die one w*ho divides the 
kingdom under his three sons. Markwan wrote in ErandaAr 155; 
"Wenn die iranischc Sage die unter Fredda noth gcelnigtE Iranische 
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Welt •. . untcr adne drd Sohne S'crtcilt werden lasst, so hat dies in 
dcr urspruoglichcn Sage cinen guten Gnind.” The legend remembers 
that the later Iranians once lived in. their original home &anvc£ among 
Tiiia and Sarmatians. But the gcticalogical eonnccdon of the three is 
DO more historical than the great genealogy of Genesii, 

The Arsacid period developed a variant of the legend, adapted to con¬ 
ditions of its own lime, and makes (tir.SfW^33) San^ 0nt3 sama- 
nam saviSto, divide the world under his sue sons: EJastan, Xusrau, 
Mihrcvantlak (? -vanik?), Aparnak, Spamak (Spahrdk?) and Nim- 
rud. The Sasanian legend, on the contrary, retains the older fornit with 
the names Fredon, Salm, Tu£ and Erii!, but interprets it as historical 
relation of Byzantium, Turkisiati and Iran, giving thereby an unhis- 
tofical antiquity to the political constellation of its own present. Tht^e 
are normal conceptions, [list as today polidcal creations less than 30 
years old are treated as something that always was and always must be. 

Mah Fravariin, composed under Xusrau II, says, §12: “Fredon di¬ 
vided the world, hrom o salm dal U turkistan 6 tuiS dSr cranSahr o crii! 
d-ir, u 111 duxCar c box^X^^'' ^ t^kan 5 ah be xvast u pa ianlli o pu- 
saran dat, Rome he gave Salm, Turklstat] Toe, EiMsahr Eriil, and he 
asked for the three daughters of (Nebuchadnezzar), king 

of the Arabs, and gave them in marriage to his three sons,” In the more 
detailed version of the Ayall(^f». Messina, in Bibl. et Orictit. t, 1930, 
39-42, Salm and TuJ lay to each other; “What has our father done 
there! He has given the sovereignty not to the oldest, not to the middle, 
but to the youngest sonP In Firdausi’s Shahnamah this dtought is ex¬ 
pressed by Faredon’s giving Eric "sword and seal, ring and crown," 
hence the sovereignty over his elder brothers. Tliis is an infringement 
of Iranian custom which causes the murder of the youngest brother. 

The succession of the youngest brother was not an Iranian, but a 
Scythian custom, Herodotus r/jS tells the Scolotian legend of the “royal 
Scyths” who descend from the youngest of the three sons of their first 
king Targitaos, namely Lipoxais, Arpoxats and KolaxaTs. The names 
Targitaos and Bretona resemble each other in the second clement;^ 
the names of ihc sons seem to contain totem-animals: -xa'is is evidently 
-X^fayo; to kola- cL Ir. kaErva "fox, sorrel," to lipo- rzifya "eagle,** to 

* pQf iHt fint drrrwiH d, with and Tpinmix)u§f with 
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arpo liarpOj serp-, ''snake." Before, Herodotus tells a diird variant, willi 
stronger Greek coloring, (amUiar among the Greeks of the Pontus; 
Heracles, le. erctona as Vrthtagna, has three sons from the Echidna 
(half woman, half srt^c, cf. tCrsaspa and the paiika Xnan^'ati) and 
the youngest becomes his successor because he alone is capable of bend- 
ing the bow, a motif told by the traniaTi legend of Smerdis-Tanyo^ 
sarkes. Tile youngest, YaviJta, of the Friyana may also bear his name 
aj the heir, vaisapu^ra to this house of Tura. The succession of the 
youngest son was also a Gcrtnanic custom, known to me, down to our 
dme, among some Hanoverian peasants. With the Scolod the younger 
brother, once, was die agnate, azata. 

Y/.5< 9 > 17 *9 Hosyanha as first king before Yama, in opposi¬ 

tion to where he, still a foreigner, is the last of the heroes, also 
in opposition to Y.3^ and Fidj, where Yama is the first. One obscrs'cs 
plainly that, quite disconnected wtb the Aw'csta, there were single epic 
songs which later tt*crc united into one great cpc^ce. The fragments 
in the so-called "great yashts" arc quoted from this redaction which 
look place in the early Adiacmcnian epoch, and which had put HoS- 
yaniia at the very head of the epic. 

His name Is derived from Vhu-, the pressing of homa. Homa grows 
on the Hard brzati, which is also Hofyanha^s home. Thus there are 
reasons for assoebting this legend with the Saka homavrga. His epithet 
is paraSat.a, which connects HoSyanha closely with the Scolodan Para- 
latac; the origin of the legend is Scythian, not Iranbn. 

Bartholomae did not doubt that paraSata was an Awcstic 
word, Vicli, voran, an die Spitze gestcllt," impossible, for he 
was only subsequently "put at the head " Neither is it with 
Andreas-Lommcl 01 . purohita* ‘N'OrangcstclU, Vorgesetzter 
(neutral), abet gebraucht fiir Ausuben pricstcrlkhcr Obliegen- 
hdten dcs Kdnigs, sacerdos dvitatis.” ft is a very special title of 
HoSyanha, a foreigner, and the application in Pid.ao, as name 
of a dynasty—to which Bartholomae amiotatcs '"der Verfasser 
bat die eigentliche Bedcutung aucJi nicht mehr gefcannt’'—is 
secondary' and must nor be used for eicplainlng the word, 
though the PahLVid., following fust this unfit passage^ trans- 

*TIjij vraulij b« IE. V'Ohr., jy*,, y^hi-, wlili jiuiiJt "betot" 
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btcs p^.dai (origb of NP. peidldl as dytiMtic name) and 
explains U: “thus because HoSang was die first To organize the 
autocracy, rawak kir(,* taking “data” as “law, Gesetz, 

TiBTjfu** The NP. dictionaries propagate this mistake, but 
peldii is in bact OP. *paIyaSata,* Med. pa^azira in (bu)pa' 
^yazata (^Ogmad.) arid this is irari^cti^s, fide of Smerdis as 
sccimdugcnitiis or heir presumptive, agnate in second line. The 
derivative OJr. *p^yazati was postulated by Bartboloniae, ZAir- 
Wh. 259 for Armen, payazat “successor, heir.”* Scytli. jrapa- 
Xara evidently expresses a simihr notion, and it is this Scolotian 
title* that is rendered by Ho^yanha’s epithet paraSata, This is 
not an Awestic word and docs not mean die same as Skr. 
purohita, nor “pritnogenitus" like Med. 'parazat.'i, OP. 'part' 
Sata, but means the youngest son as heir. Its Sau b Aw. zSta, 
but para is 01 , pira “ulterior,” not purah ‘‘before” The Pahl. 
transl. p^dai < OP. ‘palyaSsta, Med. pa^yazata for 'padyazata 
“heir presumptive," coma nearest to the nondranian notion. 

The oldest mention of the name Khworizm k Scytax's Xapaa-pirf, 
a few years younger are Darius' hvarozmif and Xopda-fwn of HecZ' 
tacus' list. Formed with 2am- it is geographical term, Moses of Chorcnc 
mentions a “district Tur (< Tur) in Xolozm (< j^varizm), a trading 
country from which the xolo^mik stone (perhaps ambergris) was ex¬ 
ported.'* Tur is a tribal name, very old, but completely lost afterwards. 
Moses’ short note is the only historical reference to this people, outside 
tbe Awesta. In the Awesta the name Tura, adf, turya, appears cxclu' 
dvely as ethnic of persons, not as topographic term. Fraiirasya, who 
hears it, is the great adversary of the Aryans; in Ctesias' version of the 
legend his name is Parsondas, ix, 'parsvani for ‘frasmni * chief of the 
Cadusii, the enemies. Theodor b.v Kone, as recognized by Benveniste, 

* Wid^ - Lajl ijfiuitu ■< IE. zcot 

juuttt^ rJb^ar rampchUl^v Ven fojmfd ttith fBO, pan^ ii -will of ai a( 

and uMd 

* lb iniiiy Ik rljfliTi Like OP.^ die ilittecc nujr lu^e had jF toi 5 ^; In rroy d 

mbn ii in —^hkh itKif an I, e£ iipoK.xii« £bxii^ may 

kiarf takes [ibcc bcIriTe Ficfixiociii'' dmc. Tfac nctidency uj^nJi L m Bdu reimLofi ■ligWfi ^ 
fircTa3L& akn m Qii> i3^<^3J7iii« Sirm. Ouet,. tuninglEmiaii 

“■ftiQlp kodln,** 

■ For p3f d. pxnidji£ics;tnmnb]ra~ 
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renders the name by Parisag. The MP, form is Frasyag, NP* Afrasiyab. 
He is a mythical figure, whereas the turya Friyana of the Gathas and 
all Tura of the memorial list of yr.13 and of the yasht arc hhtoricaL 
The only support for locadng then country is the notice of Moses 
Chor, which shows their name surviving in a district of KhvarLtm a 
thousand years later. If one deletes the unreal name from the 

lists of cotinirics contrasted with each other in the clxapter ‘Franve^’ a 
gap rciBitiiis opposite FlvirsiziiiiSi HaraKvatii a^d MvaraziniS arc 
topographic designations. The inhabitants of HaralivatiS vrere the Tlia- 
cnanaioty Sapnanai and the people of Hvarazmil were the TCra/ 

Historical Turn ap(>car in 7^13,143-4^, paragraphs added to the 
memorial document of ViStaspa by the same redactors that developed 
tins list into one of "aU fravarti of the world from Gayaman to the 
SoSy^t” (Sr45). The verses invoke **the men and women of the (gen. 
pi.) Sryanain, turyanam, sarirnanam, sainTnam and dahinam dahyu- 
nam, provinces of the Aryans, Turyans, Sirima, Saina and Daha.” Here 
one finds two names more than b the legend of the tripanitbn, and 
the quotation must come from a story similar to that legend. 

Tlic last fts-o ethnic names are vrddhi adjectives b -ya. Rartholomac 
notes that the edition has sabbam “die Icichtert Lesart" instead of 
sabimam of the good cod Ft. The edition b right, and the mechanical 
application of methods deveIo|ied in editing classical tests. like “lectio 
facilbr anti diffidljor;' to the Aw'esta is wrong. Tlie ending -unSm is 
^used by the fo!towing gen.pL of the regens dahyunam. More wrong 
is Nyberg, 249: “Die Saini, tigentl. sanj, smd gaozlich unbekannt; 
Daha scheinr cin Sammcinamt fur nicht-iranische Nomaden zu scin.” 
The i of saini is not epenthetic; sabj is vrddhi of sena, n.pr, Sena ahum- 
stut, to whose mention b the document the redactor.s add “who first 
appeared on this earth with a hundred pupils.” The Sasanian legend, 
therefore, regarded him as a kind of apostle, and his nisba is Bustik, 
(rf Bust b Arachosia. The Awdiha c Sigistan ascribe to him 
the authorship of a nask in the Denkart, which bore his name. The 
Saba arc a tribe or a very great clan, with the suhclan Pesatah (pistor 


«-« Jalcr anoctw Turin, hr'n oT llir Afib, gmiKHtihai, lo It ffviitst in Mir in 
J^Mlman, snri m Hlcniiul wni Arab. TawiiSn, TirfJ™t. Baiitmu < ‘wtilwpn 

tn Piifeijli. bblnirjn iih and Turin (Ji appor a. b ,1^ 1i,( of b 

w€ hllU^uiiEhb4h,i Thil ic^pon » here fml in i^UDticuL 
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Of Dncdlcusi') and ten of them ate mcittkincd In the mejnortal docu¬ 
ment, dircc axnorig the “foreigners” of §i 2 h. The later legend connects 
diem with Slstan, 

Daha is no collective, but 3 tribal name. They appear in Xerxes* dititf.- 
inscT. La 6 as daha, El. [lajha, Akk. da a.an, and the tribute processions 
of Persepohs represent them in no way dtiTcrlng from the Pai^ava. The 
antiquated assumption is based upon comparisoa with Vcd. disa, an ton. 
to iiya, cf. the remarks about Oi. dasyu: Olr. dahyu under ‘Social 
StruauTC.’ Strabo knew their iiabitat, 11 , 8,21 “Of die Daai some art 
called "ATrapujt ['Eir', or 'Aornrapiot|, others sdjrfhoi, others HunvoU' 
poi. The Apamoi lived next to the Caspian, the others as far as the bor¬ 
ders of Arcia (Herat), north of a sandy desert," and 11 , 9 , 2 : 'ApfftofTjv 
di^p rdiV Aflj 5 v TWa^ tuvv Uootovs fraXoir/ietuirv vvud- 

Sav TrapOfWovKTtt? tow jtji' llapBvoiav. Thus they 

lived between the Caspian and Marw, north of Gurgan, where their 
name stuck as Dahlstaij down to the Middle Ages, around mod, Mash¬ 
had i Misriyan. The Apamoi or Pamoi are represented by Aparnak, 
one of Slim's she sons, in die Arsadd legend of the partition of the 
wm'td. One dan of the Apamoi were the Arsadds, so that we Iiavc the 
correspondence Parsa-Pasargadac-Achacmcnids and Daha-A pamoi-Ar- 
sacids. in Vr .13 the Aryan provinces are a plurality* the others arc one 
province each. 

The Tur.i appearing In the gatha are equally hisnirie al figures. In 
V^fi,i2 Zoroaster voices die hope that “naftyeSu nafSuca turahya Eri- 
yanahya djycsu,’ great-grandsons and grandsons of the powerful Tura, 
llic Frlyana (ad),)” will become his adherents. Bartholomac; “danach 
hat sich Friyana . . . von den Tura, ernes Volk-staramcs ausserhalb 
ViStaspa’s Machtbcrcicli, zwar noch nicht bekehrt, stebt aber ,,, auch 
nicht fcindlidi gegenuber.” Friyana like Asabana, Spirama, 3 family 
name, hence not “Friyana," but “die (chief of the) Friyana,” descend¬ 
ants of a “Friya," Ordy one other member of this family appears in the 
Awesta, viz, “Yaviiia yo friyananaTn, the youngest o£ the Friyana"* 
in Yf-5,81, a fragment of a post-Zoroastrian legend, where he becomes 
mythical. Later he is die great solver of riddles, a figure known also 

* ^ '^ftcnncm^icTf' uuda Vor- “pfratdicsfc;' Skr. OJute, Cr, 1 fclkrtifd 

prefer IE_ Awgr, Skr_ If. Lit PtHICA, EtiaL riri sL Caii. ojoi V,i3^7 iiiiiJer 

'Lw* tii SlCf. dhib ”kc ntort\ rodu,'’ 

* Qm finiioc be "xtuet^i m tiihr" hul tmlj a 
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in other countries. But the mythicsl quaitty has been imposed upon him, 
in the memoria] document, 13,120, he is entirely bisioricaL 

Only three names,** Rtam.yahya.t^a, Rtam.yahyaA-arza and Rtam.' 
yahmaluita, separate YaviSta from a Friya who may be considered a$ 
the vispatiS of the Friyina of y^6,r2. Another Friya b st.iio Es men¬ 
tioned without apparent connections. Friya, friyana means “friend," 
and occurs just among Scythians as n.pr. In the foUowbg 

verses of 7 ^ 6 , Zoroaster blesses those who receive him as fugitive, and 
b st.i4-j6 he says he has found Viitaspa as pationm, and wishes the 
Haugava brothers success of their journey, cf. under ‘Haugava.' From 
dicsc verses Nyberg concludes, 248, answering his own question "Wer 
waren die ueuen Manner?” (viz. Vjitispa and the Haugava): “Dcr 
Zusammenhang m giebt an die Hand, das$ die neuen Miinner 
detn Stamm dcs Turers Friyana angchorten." That would make ViJ- 
t^pa a non-Aryan. “Grandsons and great-grandsons of Friya” arc not 
a nribc, but a dan of the tribe Tura, called Friyana after their ancestor. 
If they arc expressly determbed ethnically by “ol the Tura” and die 
clans ndiarya and haugava two stanzas later not, then the tribal name 
distinguishes diem and stresses the bet that even men of foreign, far¬ 
away tribes joined Zoroasters cause, just as b Vr. 13,128-129, foreigners 
are cspedally grouped together. The sequence of the stanzas is not 
that of the progress of events: the contents of the last stanzas, die 
journey of the Haugava, Ls the present* Vilt^pa's patronage is the past; 
the adherence of the Friyana is the future. Some Friy^a svere with ViS- 
laspa, but not Vlhaspa with the Friyana. Tlic place of the gaiha is not 
the "steppe of the Friyiitia tribe on the Jaxartes,** but the tituana, palace 
of Viitaspa at I'osa. 

Beside Friya and YaviSta, only two names among the 216 male names 
of the memorial list axe determined by "of 1 ura,” which may be tribal 
name or patronym. This "community'' did not live b the land of the 
Tiira winch in reality was Hv^azmiS, 

In yf,5,73 and 13.37-38 another clan of Tura appears, the Daiiavo, 
enemies of the Aryans like the Turian Fahrasya and the Vesaki-sons, 
see under 'Notarya.' Their name is known to the Veda as appdladve 

uhmii Arc. Cjlirhyi iq.Uota ckr/11^ cL y.i3,E; uid juiti. N^jarvJiirA^ 

tnir«L pjxi 
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and goes back to prehistoric antiquity, like that of Tama VivaJivana. 
Their Aryan adversaries are Rtavazdah, sod of PtiruSax^dt and 
Rtavazdafa and 0rita (brothcr'in-law of Zoroaster), sons of Slyuzdrl, 
all from the memorial list. 

The Danavo immolate a hundred sheep 

(upa) bizantam ahumm x^ctam apam napitam 

to the high, kingly lord, due xiSa^riya ApamNapat. 

Barthotomac.* “bd dem (dem) hoheo Goit . ,. dcro sdindlc Rossc 
besitzenden ApamNapat (geweihten Ort),” which would be the moun¬ 
tain Npat, Ptolemy's Niphates, in Armenia. But the prep, upa, which 
alone suggests a place name, is an accresccncc, exactly as in ^.5,65 
<upa> u^aham upa zavayat {ardvim suram), see under ‘Navigation.’ 
Apam napatam is the normal ace. object of V yaz.-, the name of the 
god to whom offerings are made. So it was said in the epic- In the 
Awesta the D^avD bring offerings to ApamNapat, but pray to Ardvi, 
just as impossible as Parva’s invocation of Atdvt “at the Ufah" in Yt, 
5,65, In both stanzas Ardvt has been introduced when the epical Frag¬ 
ments were inserted into her yashi. The addition of upa hides the con¬ 
tradiction and may Itavc been intended to provoke an interpretation 
like Bartholomac’s, 

y^5,73 is a late verse in had meter and grammar, and no reason is 
given, as is usual, for the sacrifice. In Yf. 13,38 “you (the fravarti) van¬ 
quished the Dan a VO 'taSa,' ai that time" indicates a near past, and just 
there the Danavo bear a historical tide: bevarpati, Nyberg 251: “die 
D^u, <lic aus 10,000 Mannem bestanden,’’ The danayana are imagined 
to be a big clan; but a nmanapati docs not “consist of houses " but is 
their pari, “owner," and a bevarpati docs not “consist" of 10,000 men, 
but IS their commander, sastar; and the bevarpati^ns in Vr. 14,59 arc 
not the sons of ten thousand, but of commanders of ten thousand. Bar- 
tholomac asked in Wb.i “Waxum hicssen die Danas'o so?’* Because 
members of the clan were bes'arpati. Scylax of Caryanda, a Carian, was 
admiral of the fleet under Cambyscs and Darius, and so Turyan Danavo 
may have been generals under Cyrus, in later rimes one of the great 
homes bears the title spahpai < 'spaSapari as name, and the name of 
the Sasanids means “^commanders*" Tlic title is a military one, and ju.st 
as a commander of a division b “unthinkable" without lieutenants and 
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captains, ihcfc cannot have been a bcvarpaij, Gr« ftvpiapf)(t>^ or m>pto- 
Ttiyo? without hazahtapati, and lower grades. The tide ini’ 

plies the existence of the whole organization of the vast Medbn and 
Per;bn armies. Whether the Danavo were entitled to it or not, when 
these verses were made there were generals commanding divisions of 
ten thousand. The legend is at any rate post'Zoroastrbn, Achaemcnlan. 

On the contrary, no connection exists between the Tura and the fairy 
parlka Xnan^ti ya upa.ba£at krsispam, “who attached herself to 
Kjsaspa” and in after-days became the public calamity erf Vaikrta* 
Gdzg^, (cf. ip,?). No other passage speaks of her. The name, 

without inflection, sounds foreign. The PahLVid. replaces it by kaiiia- 
kih “desire,'’ and explains “for idol-worship.'* It renders upa-ha^at 
(=cibscqui) mechanically by apar-apakenit, dcnoni. of apak “along 
with”=to keep company. This does not contain any moral blame, as 
does Bartholomac’s “die Krsaspa verfuhrtc.” But a secondary comment, 
not to opa-haiai but to apar-a[)akenii, says: “mnvJI rN.krt 'LHi'n.f 
*ByDVN.sn C p'N.d’t'.’’ ['n, jjiscr. rn, is idcogr. of oh, os < avafla, '‘thus, 
so.' Hence: “who by him was thus-made^ yet tbus-iiiaking them was 
imlawfuL'* Po&sihly Tk < kn masks a crude word. Nyberg 317: “Die 
parika gchoren zum alien Gbuben dcr Tijrer, fCrsaspa's Verbindung 
mit cincm solchcn Westn muss aus cincm rein luHschen, vorzarathus- 
trischen Kianz von Sagen um seine Person stammen: in nicht gcringem 
Grade dcr Grund der Animositai des spatcren Zoroastrismus gegen 
ihn " who, 207, “wit Zarathtistra cine verborgener Mahdi und die popa- 
liirstc Heroengcstalt dcr Urgemeinde, cine Art lurischcr Hcraklcs war,” 
TIic facts of that far past were always knosvn, and the remarkable 
veering round of public opinion remains uncxplalneil "LbLson with 
such a creature*’ sounds like gossip of a coffee circle; the motive of those 
who made the epic cycle would rather be envy. The medical meaning 
of such "fairy visits"—an expression still in use—is made clear by an 
anecdote in AgAant, 12^., after al-Mada'ini, where Dja'far, 3 son of 
al-Man$ur dies of them. No ticroic figure belongs so manifestly to a 
well defined region as the Sanaa Krsispa, vk. die Samana in Harah- 
vatii anti 21 nmka. In the Shahnacnah his legend goes under the name 
Riistam, who is Sataniah, king of Sakas ta n-A rarhrwia , 
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Baitholomac Wb.*. “vidkicht cigeotl. paiik5, fcm. zu 'paraka, spatcr 
in Aiigldi:huiig an jahika parika > pari.” Ccnainly the ^>rigirtaJ mean¬ 
ing of parika is foreign wntnen, singers^ musicians, dancers, like the 
women of the Qcoitc genealogy in the OT., gipsies before the gipsies- 
If originally an ethnic, the people might be the parikatiioi; elsi^ “from 
beyond, foreigners” in general. The Iranian "perics” ate as famous as 
the hfuhammcdan "hourics," but nothing is known of the “old belief 
of the Tuts” ; all we know of them is tbeij name and the name of their 
country Tur in KhwariznL 

As far back as historlcai knowlcd^ gt>os, namely to Cyrus, the Du^ 
was inhabited by Aryan, at least Aryan-speaking tribes. The most dis¬ 
tant were the Saka, divided in several branches, therefore in OP, always 
in plural form, as against die coll.sg. of ocher Aryan peoples. Their lan¬ 
guage, now known, belongs to the Aryan branch of IL, but the sculp¬ 
tures, roost manifestly those of Artaxerites JI’s time, differentiate them 
somatically from the Aryans, Therefore, they must he a non-Aryan 
nation chat had accepted an Aryan language. Two of them, hotnavrgi 
and tigraxotla, lived on and beyond the faitaiies; the Hecatacan tribute 
list in Herodotus gives three names i ‘AptJpycot, 'Op^oxopo^di/rmt 
and iTopuc^uK. They did not move until the second century b.c. 

Tlie Saka on the ja^iartes arc not the Tura in Kliwarizin, and all 
the less the Scythians. Herodotus makes a typical mistake in saying, 
vu, 64: ‘The Persians call all Scythians Sakai”; it is the Greeks that call 
alt Saka Scythians, a term for Asiatic nomads derived from ‘skuta, 
reflected by Ass. iSkuza, Hebr. alkuz, (cf. die mpr. Skfizos), name of 
the first of them to enter the Greek horizon at the time of the Cim¬ 
merian invasion of Asia kllnor, Gr. Skythai is no ethnic unit; the 
Persians cannot know the name of a tribe that perished in Asia Minor 
before their rime; and the Awesta docs net mention any Saka. TIic Aw. 
adj. rvi_;(6$a is not syn. cf OP. “tigrax^^, with pointed tiara,” but 
means “with bronze lielmcts." 

Tlic inadequate name "Skythen” in Nyberg's remark, 251, "Turcr 
und Sartma vcrireten die Sky then" cannot obliterate the fact that the 
language of the gatha, which in his opinion were composed m their 
country, is neither a Saka dtaket nor Sannatic, 262: “AJIc Kampfe [be¬ 
tween Eran and Turan] haben ihren Urspmng jxn Cbcigang ties [im- 
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aginary] Friyana-Stammcs zur Mithra-Rdigion and dcm danus £ol- 
gcndcn Gcgcmatz gegcn die andren Turer. Rdigids gtsprochcn spic- 
gcLn sic clcn Kampf zwuclicn Miiiira-RcligtorL und alter turischcr 
Rdiginft.^ The Iranian heroic epic b no more the ixsulc of theological 
disputes than the iViaf, and the Aryans did not appropriate a non-Aryan 
epo[icc, nor identify themselves with a group of non-Aryans. 

What actually happened is obvious: To the Median poet of Yr.io 3 
—see under ‘Mirhra’—the enemy at the western frontier, aizahi, on the 
Tigris, were the Assyrians and Babylooians, besides the aborigines of 
Media. The verses arc so close to the historical events that the facts arc 
truly rememticred. lltc hghts of the period of immigration arc the 
foundation of all later legend. They were told after the pattern of an 
older myth, and thus an epic talc of 6 ret 5 na and AiiDahaka came into 
being, the locality of which was and always remained the West. 
Historical hgures like BoxtnarseK=Nebuchadnezzar, Balatnarsch^ 
bal jiSu.usur= Daniel, later drawn into this mythical history, remain in 
Babylon, Nineveh or DaSit i T a-zTltan, Djazirat al-'Arab. When the 
Fmhrasya'Husnvah myth was formed after the same model, they all 
were called Tura, an easy change of name from afhira. Of the dretdna 
myth we have only a phase laic in comparison lo its a^, and the place 
names, vorana as that of the hero, bawroif as that of hb adversary, arc 
nm necessarily of one and the same phase. 

At the original place. Y/.5,3J, eretdna prays upa varnam ifadrugolam, 
that he migln kill AJlDahaka, and vice versa Aiidaliaka prays in Yr. 
5.29 “baweroS pati dahyava, in the jirovince of Babylon." AiiDaltika, 
to whom the later legend gives a full millennium of rule over Iran—i.c. 
the time before the Median empire, wlten western [ran was an Assyrian 
province—was a foreigner. In “bawroi^” of the teat Darmcsielcr had 
recognized Babylon, see under 'Ardvi.' Mcillct called tbb “evident" 
and tIiscusscJ in Pavry 302, tlic gramma tical form of the 

name. 1 consider the Aw. and the OP. form to be identical: habcru> 
MP. bawer, gen.abl. babcrcil. In Aramaic too, in Ezra and Daniel, and 
thence in Egyptian, the first syllabic is always defectively written, hence 
Buvai'S, transcribed into Aw. script with wrong position of t as bawroiS, 
BBRV'vS. ThU is proved by the fact that the verse is one syllabic short: 
the T belongs between a and a. One cannot infer from “Babylon*' that 
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thk was djc prixnary habitat of the ilragon, but one can infer that at the 
time of the immigration the fights with Babylonians and Assyrians were 
told after the pattern of the piimevat dragon mytlt, and that this became 
located in the West- 

AziDahaka has a second place in yr.tS,ift viz. Kurinta duzita, a 
name w'blch can only have been introduced when tlic Iranians had 
advanced so far west, in the eighth century, because it is El. karintas 
(about 1700 B.C., from Kass. kaioindaS), in Isidnrus Char. Kirina 
(i=kaiind), still today Kiiind, a pbee siniatcd in a most impressive 
gorge, above the natural frontier between Iran and 'Iraq, die Taq i 
Girra pass. 

Not far front Klrind is die IJaramthanah i Shjhrbanu, a cave in a 
vertical rock. Like the same name of a cave near die citadel of Raga, 
this is the Shiite inicrprctation of a very old sanctuary of die goddess 
of earth, who took refuge in the lock before her pursuer AziDahaka. 
The Sahrh£r, mention this old legend in Sistan. The sanctuaries cor¬ 
respond to the many “Svarog” pbecs and "Magdesprung" b Sbvk 
countries and in Germsny.** At the Sasanian epoch Kurinta duiita was 
also shifted to Kulangdiz i duzit in Laristan, Pars, along with the 
shifting of the whole myth of die dragon, kirra, to Klrman.** It is only 
natural that tales which the immigrants brought with them from 
their old home migrated with their bearers and were fixed at various 
places in the new land. 

erctona’s place Involves a much greater problem. In V/.3,33 upa 
vamam ga^rug^iun, varna U bisyllabic. The adj, varanya appears in 
the Hdsyanlia myth, the short fragment y/.5,22, prototype of all other 
repetitions of the formula: 

yafla azam nijaninJ duve ^Irisvc mazanyan^ 

dcvanlm varaiiyanam 5 a dnivaiam 

At their original place in die epic such sentences were in narrative 
form; it is only in the .Aw. yashts that they receive the form: ‘'grant 
me that 1 , , Tlicrcforc, the meter has no argumentadve power for 

To tltf nmrj In iwf.tr.lSA, t may <tqim H ^^rntno , Jrmfrn.OrtP^ 

HiPJtr* 44j. die uniiitiuy af ihc rode "jrap at the *D tJlc dOEUa CAukJk^ in 

Siuuik, NE. AniKtti*. 

wcl 
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formal corrcciiam. druvac^ is a specific Zormstiian tcim by which the 
mazdayasoian redaction adapted the fragment to the yasht. The 
fatilty dnjgs ant is added c^. to the Gandarwa verses in Yr*5^S, ser 
tinder ‘Sculpture.* Entirely safe, as genuine quotation from the epic, are 
only the words 

duve tfrijvc mazanyinam devanam varan yanamila 

"two thirds of the deva of Mazan and of the varanya” (those of Varana) 
and tliesearc two correct octosyllables when reading varunya trisyllabic* 

Both forms, varna and varunya, arc authentic. Hcrtcl came bach to a 
long abandoned equation Ir. var(u)na=OI. varu^ia=Gr. ovpamv. Its 
epithet ?af»rug6Ja syn, of ila^rusQka, term of the four cardinal points— 
see under 'Krivar*—is an epithet typical for the heaven. var(u)na is the 
heaven. Tlic PxiAt.Vid, quotes to 1,14: "«rctona was bom there.” The 
old god erctona^rita was born in heaven, which in the original myth 
was called varuna. That is the last rest of the word in Iranian. 

varunya is i»v/w£mo 5, varunya deva is Otol ovpdvun. A forgonen and 
misinterpreted synonym was "manyava deva, heavenly gods" see 
under ‘Harvatat.* ch-21 (ed, Sanjana '01.17,55) dcsciibcs the 

mazandar^ tnazanya d^a as giants, the water of the sea goes op 
to their middle, at the deepest places to their chin; they arc cave-dwel¬ 
lers, and their fights a« in the b^iUih, "heights” either of niouniains 
or of the atmosphere. In the Ayiif!{,Zam., Messina iv,34, they come 
walking through the sea to invade erciona’s ^vaFiiras, and meat men, 
until he defeats than. TJiis is not a mytiiica] description of an autoch¬ 
thonous population, but a genuine myth. The giants come from another 
krlvar, and their home, vama, was not on cartli. 

A schoHon to Hesiod, Theogotty v.139. quotes Hellanicus saying; 
‘There arc three kinds of Cyclopes, <i) die builders of the walls of 
Mycenc, (3) the Homeric savages, but (3) the gods themselves, amol 
oi fleoi. And v.502 of the thcogony calls the Cyclopes owpa*<tSa*, Ari*- 
titlcs, Rhetor, ed. Dindorf [11408, says almost with Hclbnicus* words; 
(r) those in the Gklysscc, (a) the x^fpoydun-ope? (wall-builders), (3) 
Toilv woXovfifvovy Ovpavtov^. The cydopic oupdvioi or oiJpcw-tSeu and 
the gigantic varunya deva. both isolated and half forgotten, seem to be 
two remnants of one conception of remote antiquity. 

Perhaps this mytli had been located on die southern shore of the 
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Caspian. The eotnmentar}' to Vid^i (see undci; 'VtdcvilaJ, Varm’), 
tries to locate the mythicaJ places in the polhkal country Vanui of the 
Arsacid period, but the idcutificaticms arc codtradictiary and only given 
as alternadvet There was no real knowledge. 

In making the opposition of good and evil the basts of his dualistic 
doctrine, Zoroaster started from ideas ousting before. TIic Iranians 
saw essential qualities in natural cnmlt)' between certain animals; they 
saw antipathy and antithesis between things, qualities, thoughts etc., 
and the Bundahishn devotes a whole chapter to this antithetic struc¬ 
ture of thoughts. In the political held it is and anarya, the latter 
comprising all the rest of the world as narorally opposed to arya. 
Tliough anarya appears in the Awesta only in y;.i8,2; 19,68, T#V.i,i7, 
^none of them a really old passage—the notion is old and existed long 
before it became part of the title “king of kings of Eran and Ancran.” 
Tlje notion goes far beyond the Greek distinction of Greeks and Bar¬ 
barians, which essentially means the difference of language. It Is a 
deep-rooted way of thinking^ dominant also in esthetics; to the anti¬ 
thetic symmetry of abstract thoughts corresponds the urge for sym¬ 
metric anttthests in Iranian art, from its first to its last works. 

Because of this basic thought, the legend transformed the many ene¬ 
mies of the only Iranians into one hostile nation, the Anaryans, between 
which two existed a permanent, natural, hereditary enmity. This be¬ 
came the leitmotif of the epics, Ctesias is ilic first to give expression 
TO this dominant idea in telling how Parsondas. chief of the aboriginal 
Cadusii, the Tura Piuhrasyi of the epopee, when dying, made his peo¬ 
ple swear eternal enmity with the Iranians. Qestas^ work has from die 
beginning been criticized as wholly romantic, in antiquity because the 
Greeks refused to accept lii$ talcs as the history which the Persians 
believed their legend to be, and in our times because one failed to see 
that what he tells is the early phase of the Shahnamah. 

A purely negative name like anarya could not satisfy popular legend, 
and gradually the name Turya of the oldest enemy, the one who had 
murdered his younger brother .Arya, supplanted it. This generalization 
was made easy by the existence of so many Turyan enemies. Just as 
the country which one imagined undo- the name Eranvez—derived 
from the genuine topic term vejo vahvya dadyayi^was indeed the 
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original home o£ the Aryans, but unreal as a potitical term, thus Tutan 
is derived from the genuine ctbnk Tura, hut unhistorkal as a poiitkal 
term. Etanvei is an artificial name of the original home of the Aryans, 
Turin an anificial name for the country of their enemies, Tlic country 
was in both cases the Duib of Turkistin, but it never bore these names. 
When these were created die rccollecdon had not quite vanished that 
the people had immigrated from abroad in a faraway past, hut the 
country of origin had become a myth. The fact that the Iranians live in 
Eransahr dominates the whole conception of the epopee, and had the 
effect that their own forgotten homeland became tlie home of their 
enemies, first Aneran, then Turin. We have the double antithesis of 
EranfahriEranvcS and of £ran:Aneran=Turin. 

In the fifth century h., the proper name Tirransah, with its fcin. 
equivalent Turanduxt—Schiller’s Turandot—appears among the Turk- 
bh Seljuks of Kirm^, in the sixth century also among the Kurdish 
Ayyubtds of Syria, and among the successors of the Orroqids is a queen 
*ifm4t al-dunya wa l-ilin Turan-nialik of Baiburt, in 63a h. In the sev¬ 
enth century k. the Salgharids of Pars use the title marzban i Turan 
beside Xusrau i Irin, Rustam i Zal t zamim. These dynasties were Turks 
and Kurds, and felt themselves a$ Tura; w'ith them the word has no 
inimical connotation. But behind all this b no bbtorical tradition, it 1 $ 
merely the dfect of the Shahnumali, which all peoples accepted to be 
the real world's history, as wdiich the Iranians presented it to them. Hits 
attitude towards the Shahnamah is the same as that of Muhammedan 
and Christian nations towarrls the Old TcsiametiL 

Mark wort bclini'cd the confusion of the old cllmulogica] notions to 
have begun at the time of the Saka irmnigration, 140126 b.c.; in the 
third and fourth centuries aji. one could state that no Aryan Tribes lived 
any mure in the Du^ of Turkistan. Meanwhile, the mythical name 
Turan would have been transferred to those countries. As a matter of 
fact, these shifts took place independently of the dianges in the ethnog¬ 
raphy of the Oxus and Jaxartes region, and considerably earlier, Nol'- 
deke had recognized and described the significance of the early Arsacid 
epoch for the formation of rhe later Shahnamah, and Markwart con¬ 
tributed much more materbl in proof of it. The use of the terms anarya 
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and turya for the Jatcr Turan is attested in Ffff.i,i7 and 19 already 
before the Saka roigratinn. 

F;dj,i9: upa uSeSu ranhaya* coiuiiry on the waters of the Ranha, 
Jaxartes; Ahrioian s coimicr<rc3tion is a liard winter and id^’a dahytil 
awiStaroi, “toi-tan raiders of the province/' and Ffd.i.iy, in Varna: 
anirya dahyul awi^laro, "anaryaii raiders.” Tlie Aw. text of tlie Patti. 
Vid. separates dahyuJ and awiltar, a better reading than the compound 
of other ms&. dahyuS may represent acc.p 1 . or gen^sg, Tlie Pafi!, Vid. 
translates awiltaro by aparjuaniSnih, and explains the unusual term, 
where it first occurs, under “RuvV' by “ 'mt-S mys'ny’ MnMUKTi.vN.d, 
jjc. kiJ (or kCnl) mesanaye apar.manctid^ since (or: where) the people 
of Mesan remain there 'above’ (or ’about’),” meaning either that the 
Zoroastrians lived among such a majority (pTobah)y of Manichaeans) 
or in their close neighborhood, Gath, nazdista dni^^. Banliolomac ex¬ 
plained awiStar as awiiStar 10 Ves-, “owner/' with (Lihyuil “Landia- 
herr.” Wackcrnagel in htdodran. nz. 61, ipof. (accepted by Duchesne); 
“abl.$(ta)tar, people making raids.” The sense u right, but not the 
etymology, Sh^puhr 1 writes in Pahl. L16-17: “vs'.t, vj^st, 

Of vb’H.n), i.e. vx^am, Gr, we raided (lit, searched) 

Syria and Cilicb/' 'This “searching” consists in (ti.5 ^nd 12) ''P.alil. 
’tr>'xt 'vyrn v vrty’z 'ao.t, Pars, ’tvrsvxty v 'vyl'n s‘ vliy’c kny; Gr. 
ewaveroftet', burning, devastating, mak¬ 

ing prisoners.” Thus, awiStar belongs to \'cJ- “to search." Skr. ijati in 
giviyd “cow-search = raid" reveals quite a psychology. In Arab- ghaiw 
"raid,’* ghozi "raiilcr" correspond exactly. 

The Gr.Bdh.2,1% chapter on calamities, describes such raids; “andar 
Xvatayih e Si^puhr c Ohrmizd^ ta£ikin amat hend ulan Ulai rotb^ 
grift Ut vas sol pat asv^ tafiUn dast tak Sahptihr o mat avcHan 

tafjJcan spo^t u Sabr afis star etc., under the reign of Shahpuhr II the 
Arabs had come and occupied the bank of the Olai river (of Susa) and 
had made for many years inroads on horseback, until Sh^puhr came 
to the throne, repulsed the Arabs and freed the country of them." The 
same happened at the NE frontier exposed to the inroads of the Cbio- 
nites, Goblneau has made these conditions famous by his La guerre des 
Ttircomaas. Tlie Videedud passages show these condsttons already in 
the Arsacid period. In Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Syria it was the 
some: the picture is typical for the life of an agriculiural [jopulation 
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with open bouDfl2rie$ along a steppe Inhabited by nomads. Like the 
Romans m the West^ the Anacids and Sasanids built their limes and 
instituted margravaies, marzbant against them. U is signlhcant that the 
Sasanian princes were not margraves “of a regiDn,” but “against” the 
foreign country, thus pahr ag c K.u 3 an, "watch against KuJan,” marzban 
i Turan "margrave against Turin.” etc. 

The adj. toaiya is unexplained: it is a syn. of attarya which it specifies; 
it is a detiv. of *i 6 < 5 a, *cuj!a, pseudo-Aw. notation of MP. tuiS < Aw, 
turya. as a genuine old text ought to write. 

In this passage of the early Arsacid period, the oldest testimony for 
the identity of anirya and turya. the notion Aneran-Turan is defined as 
counter'Crcation of Ahriman against £ran. At the same time, the two 
places, Varna and Ran ha determine its geographical cruent: the merely 
negative Ancran is all the low land to the north of the Iranian plateau, 
which in the course of history became more and more "Aniryan.” 


XL. MaDA-P,^SA- 


TTiii Cdromiy Pin»» tbc loT^dxi 
■with the. JSQO/d tiOfiev gwxi nicQlt 
—Oirida 

The gatha never mctiuon an Iranian ethnical or gc<^aphical natnCf 
the Awejta only a few, and Mada and Parsa arc not among them. But 
the Assyrian annals mention the Mada and Parsua-Parsa often, for the 
first rime in 845 bjC., and allow us to rroogiuae the last movements just 
before the immigration of the various tribes came to a final stamlstilL 

There is only one way for great masses of men and cattle to enter 
the Iranian highland from the nonliem plains, namely through the 
wide natural gate near Sarax^i^ the valley of the Herat and Mashhad 
Rivers. Through this gate the Daha entered in the third century b,c., 
and turned towards Tosa in Khurasan. The Saka who ovetTan the 
whole of Iran in the second century may have taken both ways, to 
Tosa and to Herat. The first IndoAryati immigration must have taken 
the road from Sarax^ via Herat to Sdrasvaii. 

The Hareva, “Aribi of the rising sun" of tlie Assyrian annals, seem 
to have settled first in southern Khurasan, Kohistan, then in the richer 
Herat valley to which they gave their name Harcv=Ar 3 b. Herat. And 
with them the Thamaiiaioi, OP. eamana. Aw. sama—never mentioned 
before the Achaemcnian period—must have come, probably before the 
foiuidation of the Median empire in 678 »,c., by way of Harev to Ara^ 
chosLt'Haralivaa Tltcre they may have still run against Indo^Aryans, 
cf. the remarks on Ol. dSsyu and ary a under ‘Social Structure/ One 
indication is: Esarhaddon mentions the region ujaJtaJsa.bar.na, i.e. 
'vrka.zbama, beyond the Caspian Gates in Parthian territory, lienee 
apparently containing vrkana as the first element; and in JJ 
n.propr. or cthn. vrkadvaras appears, Hcncl, SKgc 4 - ^ 5 - 
nischcr Form, mit d siatt dV as name of an enemy of the Indians in 
fights on tile SdrasvatL* 

Who turns west towards Tosa has no choice but must go on and 
pass Xvar^hoarene, the narrow strip of watered land between the 
high Alhurz and the salt desert, to the Caspian Gates, ihc KXTjiSee 
ytui^e 'AirtiyrtSoe. The mountains behind Xvar are MP, padilxvar, 

■ d liTat' in AWr d»r- in YjM 9,>|Q CApimNilAt myti} ^ ibi marmesi 

oE the mka oJ lit mi! cL zhar- m i>ti. u»c. 
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OP, insixipllDfis have ihc vrddbi etluL palilhvarii, Strabo ffara- 

The name first appears ui the Esarhaddon annai% 680^75 b.c.: 
'*patus,arra, a region at the border o£ the salt desert in the land of the 
'distant Mcdcs/ at the foot of Mount Bikni, the moUDcain of uknu [El- 
ikni, lapislazuli], the soil of whose country none of the kings, my 
ancestors, had ever trodden.” The Bikni is the Dcmawantl, an old 
epithet, MP. dimbivand < "dunmavant “cloud-capped.” In the valley 
south of it lia FirDzkiih,* The name Bikni survives in Blnah, Bin K.iiU 
between Flruzkub and Xvar.* 

Xvar is OIr, 'hvara < Ar. 'syiira; patiShvara is a sandhi fortnatitm* 
Duchesne 1 18, Ar. ‘pati.suara > 'patiSvira. Tlie rwo names arc a pair. 
After 'suara had become hvara, an h w'as developed in padJhvara 10 
maintain the similarity with the simplex. The reality of this phonetic 
development s > i > Ih is proved by OP. hatnaranakara ahmi hulha- 
maranakam in NiR.b. The Greeks heard patilhvarB > itarnfTyofi€t<}, 
surviving in. padilxvar.gar t.g. ibn KburdadhbUi 17. 

TIic phenomenon was so common that wrong analogies were 
formed: Sargon, anntdi year 9, 713 B-C., mentions (after ptmu- 
atti < 'vharnauhaii) a Median town in Elltpi, bit-Daiaukki or 
Aralli, i.e- SE of Agbatana, called ap4a4)u.ul.rt, i,e. aBhvad < 
^afi.vatl, fern. (Duchesne ^21); Vr.iy, 9 and to has barziSha' 
vant, iVi.: “schnillcnhaft gcschricbcn” the same ease; h res- 
rimted althou^t the s was no fa, The Assyrians heard actually 
"afshvati. Consequently, forms like OP. niiadaya to Vbad-, 
Aw. vKivaya (FiWj.31) to Vhu-, armeSad (in against 

3iinc.had in Y.r3,73) arc the living continuation of Ary.m 
words. The type patiShvari, puruJhvaflra (y/.i9,54; 10,108, 
against puruhvaflra), manyuihvar^a (against manyuatata) 
descend from older forms without h and arc assimilated to the 
simplex. Compounds tike armeJiad, puru.hvadra; -a’opa.yw" 
Bpas etc. arc Iranian neologisms. 


^ HrUTali ^ rmTfUnm- tmi LiimilizuHi thr niiutkin uknusflnLx^ ^ io ihc 


Alcxamfcr TuamoDc, Eeft unr^pLlkncxI ISfjIdrL:/:, ’''oj liw {(trcCnilf ifciU') 

wfodi tt utbd io FcmiR,^ Tbe ftniT w^tiJ rcmWi Akik i^iu^ iIk 


§^f3d MPin. pryy^ 

* *hi'jCri>h'JlU cf. K Zmt Oot^r r. Pmwp 11, Pelmn.MiTZ- pi,€v 

"KmJi i BH Ml Rjy'^ Aw, itk in 
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padShvafa, as a local name fanning pair wiih "hvara, proves that, 
when the two regions east of the Caspian Gates received those names, 
‘svara was still the spoken form, live change s > h, one of the main 
marks of distinction between Aryan and Iranian dialects, had not yet 
taken place or was just happening. At the time of the immigration 
the Aryan dialects passed over into Iranian ones, on the Iranian plateau. 
The language of the original home, Branvei, was Aryan, 

In 843 the Aryans appear for the first time in Assyrian annals, in- 
habiting the Kunnanshah region. They must have reached the Caspian 
Gates before, but not very long before that time. The decades around 
goo 8.C. are tlie years erf die immigration and before that time one can¬ 
not speak of truly “Iranian" dialects. From the annals one can trace 
the order in which the Aryan tribes came and the w'ays they took: they 
follow the main natural fOflds of IramParsa and Mada advanced from 
the Caspian Gates on tiie road leading to Babylon, the Pirsa at the 
head, the Mada behind them. The Parsa went down die ‘aqahat Hama- 
dan, the hvanvant pass of the myth, and settled in the Kirman- 
shahin region, where they ran against the Assyrians. The land from 
the Caspian Gates near east of Raga to the pass near cast of Hamadan 
was occupied by the Mada, One tribe, speaking a Persian dialcct—if that 
is the meaning of Herodotus* remark vn 3 ^ the Asagrta, Ass, zikird 
or Zikirtala, took the northwestern road from Ra^ via KazwTn, Qah- 
vaS (Ass, kitp.tt), Abhar (Ass. appaiam) to Tawriz (A^, tarwakisa), 
where the Urartaeans stopped them; they arc mentioned in 719 and 713 
between the two last towns, but in 5^ we find them round Arbcla, in 
Assyria proper, which they cannot have occupied before 61a, date of 
the destruction of Nineveh. Their rtame survives in oM Arm. sycrtli, 
s>trd (Hubschmann, Allafmen.Orisnamcn 33if.), Arab. Si'irt on the 
northern Tigris tributary. If their language was indeed Persian, asa- 
wtRild be aspa “horse." A Median tribe, the Saparda,‘ fate the southern 
road from Raga. through Kum (Ass. Ambanda, Sa$. Kamindan) to 
Isfahan, where the Elamites stopped them. 

The chronicle of the ’Tall of N’meveh” and other Neo-Babylonian 
icatts, in die archaic style of their chancery, ^vc the Mada the name 

*CL Cttb. tpad-i 01. Ipfdk- 
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u mtiian Alanda, which they took from a work like the great omina- 
coUcction of iJic Assurbaaipa] library, in which older sources were 
used. The name appears also in versioos of the NaramSin legend from 
Babylonia and Boghazkol, but in no original old tcjtt. §54 of the Hirrite 
Code stipulates franchises for certain tradkig towns and professions, 
among thetn tunman Manda, at first believed to be an ethnic name, but, 
as Laudsberger has proved, meaning “any one, lit who knows which." 
No support remains for interpreting as Iranian ''mada” the word ma.da 
in the da te of year 17 of Ammiditana, great'grandson of Hammurapi 
“in which he vanquished Arabah ’‘ma.da," This last word means noth¬ 
ing but “mltu, land”; for instance Subarm and Anian were “ma.- 
da,” and the real name is dropped. No Iranian h^da can appear in the 
early second mtllennium, and there were never any Manda in Iran. 
Tlicnc was the country "Man," later Afiarbaijin, S. and E, of the 
Urmiy-i Lake; and the derivative *raan,ti, formed like Armen, regional 
names, e.g, enzi.te, andxLt, or the Kass. adj. kassLui, produced Gr. 
Mantianc, Matime, name of Atropatcnc before AJesander, But just 
this fifth of Media, the most advanced in civUi^tion before the Mitdes 
came, was never entirely occupied by them. 

Tlie Medcs were a whole group of tribes, among which already the 
Assyrians distinguish by epithets tike “mighty, distant, of the East." 
Herodotus reckons sLx “tribes." In later periods Media consisted of five 
parts: Hamadan, Niliawand, Isfahan, Ray and ASarb^jan. These parts 
cannot be reconciled with Herodotus’ tribes four names of which are 
hapax legomcna, in nafnjTUKTjvni, Bowoi, ’Apt^dk- 

rcK. BoiiSioi and Mayor. 

With the magi we have dealt under ‘Social Structure’; they were no 
genetic tribe, but a social fiction of a tribe, a class. Only of the napTjra- 
fojijoi we know that they gave their name to one of the fifths of Media, 
namely to hfalian-Paraltakcn^ Tile name entered into the official 
designation of the whole satrapy which was *fttt napairajeTyjTj, 

and so it U used by Ctesias and Eratosthenes. The same name was given 
to the middle course of the Hilmand River, in Arachosla, according to 
Isidorus. Tliis region was called rudbiir “fluviaiilc," in the Middle Ages; 
syn. of Gr. parapotamb, as Polybius v,5t calls the simibr middle course 
of the Euphrates. Tlwt is also the meaning of 'paraitaka, cf. vLitaJpa, 
as itcognizcd by Markwart, uge n^ji; without a long extension on a 
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rtvcTf the wofd means **03sis." Paraitakenc b Aradinsk is at the same 
time called Sakastanc after its Itihabitants, and so the Ass. Saparda were 
the mhabitanis of Isfahan-Paraitakenc. 

£T/>or;^aTie! has been interpreted already by Oppert as an Ir. nairi** 
m -b-vant; Nyberg 334; "siavahvatah, p!ur, of sravahvanL" If so, the 
name would be an appellative of the “licldcn lohebacren’* of the epics 
(see ufitler Tama x^eta’). Gr, str- can represent Ir. sr-, c.g, (rr/wyyuXos 
(on the Persian Gulf) for ^riangnra (Gr-Bi/A. 112,3); 

XooS/XMjc for husravah b the Awraman parchments; KoXiSoTpuK < 
*karva sar + ya “baldhcads'' b Ctesias' /Wr^o, if the teat transmis¬ 
sion is right. Put m Media one would expect -vat, not hvanvail 

> Onosdas {TebJ^att.) > Arab, x^tiwaS; or sikayahvati > Sakawand, 
OP. Bika “pebbles.” As river and placcnamcs these arc formed from the 
fem»sg., as is harahvati ^ RaxvaS, or Ass. karsibuti < krsivad, Zanjln 
region, whereas tribal names arc formed from tbc sg.m., and give die 
mod. ending -wand. Ir anian tribal names arc used only m coll, singular. 
On the other hand, there is the ti, name sutriSna, or sathrughna (Arab, 
usrushana or ushriisana), 'stnilna, '‘stru'yna, with which orpoi^aTiec 
may be compared. 

Arizantoi, accordbg to Oppert, would be “arya.zanui, Aryan tribe.” 
Such are alt of them; it would be no name. One may rather think of 
ayriya or affant b ariat.aspa. The name appears only once; if one may 
doubt the textual transmission, it would be the name of the 

inhabhants of Ragadrizantul, one of die fifths of Media. 

Bcn^cot < 'baudiya, to V bud-, u no vrddtii of die name of the demon 
bu6i (Nyberg 341); buSi, buti belong to Buddha, nor is the tribe “a 
easte of priests occupied with oracles.” The analogy "Stadt Runduru in 
Medten zu dem Gdtterpaar Rundi und Kunda gchdrig; we tin so, muss 
sic ein altcs hashisb-Ncst gmvesen scin'' is of no avail, Kundurul (m 
Hundur of Sargon, in 714 ikC., today Mong. Qu;ur, is a town 
of Media only insofar as this bcludcd the whole of Armenia before 
Darius reorganiaed the satrapies: ii is an Armenian town, Bu3t, and 
likewise Kunda, Kundl do not appear before the Videtfdad and were 
no deposed gods; the only dung said about them b dial they were per* 
mancntly drunk even without "bang.” The only historical name known 
to me which could be linked to BovSwt is the family name of the 
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Buyiiis, ahl al-B6ya(k),* Of the Bo^ikrtu we know nothing. Following 
the above meniioneti argumentation one could “worshippers of the 
deva BuK of and the bcrazcj NP. buza, she personifies*” 

In 843, the year in which the Assyrian annats first ntention the Parsa, 
they spell their name paiziiaj the country is called hit 9amban^ le. 
Kampanda-Bchlstun, and was still ruled, as of old (since 1200) by a 
ianzu, a king of the old Coissaean house of t!ic marc Hanban, In 835. 
and ever since, the name is written Parsua, and the tribe is in possession 
of the country: one observes just the moment of their descending from 
the high plateau of Hamadan into that richest horse country of antiq¬ 
uity, die pastures of the Nesaean horses. The Assyrians prevent their 
farther advance. In 744, TiglathPilcscr III made Parsua-Kirmanshahan 
an Assyrian province; in 716 Sargon added Harhar anil fortilictl it "for 
the purpose of subduing the country of the mighty Mcdcs," tliose of 
Hamadan, a purpose actually achieved in 713 b.c, ^arh^ plays the role 
of Nihawand at the time of the Arab conquest and is NUilwand-Nipha- 
uanda. But the Assyrians did not keep their conquests for long: all was 
lost in 678, with the foundation of the Median empire* 

In the record of the cightl) campaign of Sanherib (704-681), troops 
of Parsua, Anzan, Elltpi (appr.=Saparda, old El Simaf) and others 
were fighting on the side of the Babylonians and the Ebinke Humanu- 
mcna 111 (692-689) against the Assyrians at the battle of Halulc. The 
mention side fay side of Parsua and Anzan of course does not disprove 
the later identity of Anzan and Parsa. Assurbanqial, in documents dated 
between 642 and 639^ calls Cyrus I, far parsuwaf, i*c. king of Parsa- In 
the use of Parsuwa the Assyrians follow their old chancery style. The 
migraQon from Parsua-Hircnatishahan to Parsa-Fars must liavc token 
place between 690 and (Ijo, and probably between 680 (aorcssioii of 
Esarhaddon) and 670 (one gcncraiion before Cyrus I); it was not an 
effect of the destruction of Elam in 640. The very last decades of Elamite 
history arc unknown; the prophecy of Jeremkh xlix,34ff* "against Elam, 
in the beginning of the kmgdom of Zedekiah, king in Juda” may refer 
to the occupation of the country by the Persian tribe of the Huvaza, 

^Onc jnjy ilw ™npnt ihe Kirn.Artrl rVnJji^lr UvKn Fimlis 

Anaj^rif vthat lUkiL Id^h^a ^h»vi Iht4 aikifiifttt In Sr^hnicruh fKAok U pthiic 
oi U. Jolirum ia Hru wiiLdi the mtrkf die him catU the rcskbdCc 

4 q| i aod wttkh A^rdjuhlr ^vei vx Biitiik Bunitixr. 
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Huia, to be dated, in tjiat case, in 594 This ssouid l)C the last tnovc- 
ment with which the inunigrationj, that started in about 90a came 
to an end. 

According to the Nabunaid Chronicle, Cyrus II, having conquered 
Agamtanu in 550 slc., carried the spoil to his residence Ansan; in the 
parallel record of Ctesias, in Wicolaus, the ptaccnamcs are Agbatana and 
Pasargadac. As the Assyrians go on using parsuwa, thus the Babylonians 
follow their own chancery style in using Anian« In his Babylonian 
cylinder Lia Cyrus says: “Mardut pronounced the name £ar 

**aniajin,*‘ and L13: "he humbled under his feet “'gu.tLt gi-nur um.' 
man man.da, the country Guti, all the umman-manda, he allowed his 
bands to conquer the nisc^ ^.tnat qaqqadu, bhek-bcad people.'’ An^an 
is the town of Cyrus in Pars, Pasargadac; Guti is Agbatana, Mada; and 
tlic black-heads are the Babylonians. In his Akkadian protocols, Cyrus 
king of Pdrsa is styled hr AnSan, but in the 9rh year of Nabunaid the 
variant lar Parsu appears. So the equation ansan-parsiiwa-parsu-parsa is 
prosed. Quite apart from it, one can trace the history of AnSan back to 
the middle of the tliird millenniutn B.c, to Ritnui and Manistusu, sons 
of Sargon of Akkad, and tt is always the same land, Pars, an integrant 
part of the Elamite empire even before Sargon of Akkad. 

This empire consisted of four parts, as the Elamite inscriptions teacli, 
and as the inscription of llu,nuitabbil of Dcr (time of Gugunum of 
L.arsa) dearly expresses, who calls himself “conqueror of Anian, Elam, 
Simaji and ParahSu,” i.c. Ears (S.)? KliO^ristan (tenter), Bakbtiyari and 
Isfahan (E.) and Kirmlnshahan (N.), that means "of the whole of 
Elam.” Rimu j who defeated AbalgamaS, Idng of ParafiSc, calk himself 
in Ur n*9 “ncr clamtim“ u parahsi**, conqueror of Elam and Pambih:”; 
NarimSin, whose original treaty with Elam k partly preserved, had 
extended the conquests of bis predecessor to ‘‘Elam as a whole, includ¬ 
ing Paraljle.” Sulgi, one of the early god-kings of Sumer and Akkad, 
at whose time Gudea ruled as iHak over La gas, owned all these lamis, 
and made erne daughter "nammltn. Lady"—possibly in the sense of 
El- “amma hastuk, matriarch" of mar.^a^Si, while another daughter 
married the iHak of AnHan. Tlic spelling tnard}n-{i k due to the later 
redactor of the (hue-lists; the original must have had paral^k, as the use 
of this form in the younger inscription of Ilu.mutabbi1 proves. 

But since tlie time of Hammurapi marljali is the only Babylonian or- 
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thognipby. Agii.kaknmc, the C<}i£ac2ii king wlnj cxtcnilrd ibc Kaisite 
rule over Akkad and Babylon in about 1600, comprises die country in 
his protocol under the name of his homeland kallu, Le. Ltuistan in the 
widest applicatioHj^ but he spcab three times of the marcasite stone* 
which wa* found according to I:|amdaUah, nuzhat 20^ in Little Lur. 
Not much later, in the Kirkuk tablets, the name appears as pajjaralse 
(with variants) in the Subaracan dialect of Arrapha, the region cast 
of the Tigris and bordering on the Kinnanshahan region. This form is 
closer to old parahse than Akk, marhaSi- Laicr glossaries explain mar- 
haSi by paj-aiia (gen.), a form used in Hittite texts from Boghazkoi, 
which is also the late Elamite form/ Just as Sanlicrib in 690 speaks of 
“troops of Pajrsua and Anzan ctc^" an Ekmite lilt of the lime of Tepti. 
Humban.infuinak, about 660 b-c^ enumerates among sacrificing Vi¬ 
ckis those of paraSu and ancan.* Thus, Ass. parsua and El. paraSu botli 
descend from parajjlc of the third millennium. OP. parsa is an etlmic, 
derived with vrddhi from a topic name 'parsa. The name which the 
Assyrians render by parsua^ parsuwa, is treated like Aryan 'par^ya > 
OP. ‘parsa, Med. ‘parspa. TliU is anodier phonetic change cliaTacteristic 
for the transition of Aryan into IranLin, attested in B43, not long after 
that of 'suara, 'patiSyara > “hvara, patilbvira, and corroborates the 
thesis. 

The Parsa must Iiavc received their name from the country in which 
they resided from 843 to about After thdr migration to AuJan, they 
transferred, as is the Iranian custom, their ethnic—with vrddhi—to the 
new' home: Parsa, Fan. 

Some Akk. vocabularies give lists of objects, like wagons, stones (c.g. 
marcasitc) and animals, among them dogs: 

(Sum.) UR mar.J>aii= (Akk.) ka.bb paj-a.Si.1 

Tliis is probably die Persian greyhound. The most famous product of 
ParahJe, the Nesaean horse, is not preserved in die fragments of lists. 
If it were, it would be: 

'anJu.kdrjia mardj3.si = 'stsu.ii paj'a.sii 

and we would have the documentary proof for Arab, faras being origi¬ 
nally the name of a N^can thoroughbred marc. 


*ThniQith Aivii. iFuritiMliii lotHtil inm Greek. Syme. Ai^Bk iim} CukiiJX linetu^. 
rThe k ibupfcaA reguUHj. * P. Sdakl, »citp Xt, 9<t, a* Joa. 
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Herodotus joins to tiis report on Cyrus* fight against Astyagc& a list 
of the Pcrsiaji “genea, tribes,’* 1 counterpart to his List of Median tribes. 
More manifestly than the Median List, tJtis one is an abstract from 
different sources, even different to dialect; one source is Heettaeus. For 
the first three names, Pasaigadai, Marapbloi and Masploi^ see under 
'Notarya.' 

Maspi is today a tribal name of Luristiin i PnItekQh, in Layard, jrcs 
t(5y 98-100: masipi, cf. O. Maiin^ Mtirtdart^n J. Ljir'StSmme, 19OD, 
Einltg, p.xxiv. In NarSa;!^* and Wqubl die name masf, ma^f appears 
as that of die ZarafSan river of Samarkand. Nothing else is known about 
the name and the tribe. 

Other agricultural tribes arc the llai^caXatoi., Aijpoutrmtos, 
tftot, opposed to the nomads At£ov, Md/}8ae, ApomKoi and Saydpruoi. 
Of dicsc nomads scarcely one tribe « truly Persian. The Daot, Mardoi, 
Dropikoi (=Derbikes) all arc known sitting side by side at the S£. 
comer of the Caspian Sea, and the Stgartioi-Asagrta were in Assyria 
after the fall of Nineveh. Herodotus seems to have beard tficir names 
as anxitiarii of Cyrus against Astyages and to have inferred from it that 
they were Persians. 

The Pasargadae were according to Herodotus the Persian "genos'’ 
to which the (ftpyjjfrt), vi^, of the Achacmcnlds belonged. Hie next 
early men don of die name is that of Cyrus' residence in Ctesias.* Thir<h 
the historbns of Alexander, e.g. Anaximenes of Lampsacus, and from 
him Arrian, Strabo and others. 

Andreas denied in his lecture in Hamburg tpoz that die Pasargadae 
svere a genos: Darius, in his genealogy **son of Viitispa, Achacmenid, 
Pcniaii, Aryan/* kept strictly 10 the Iranian tribal constitution; (t) 
mnana—Vilt^pa, (3) vis^baxamaniliya, (3) 2antu = parsa, (4) dahyu 
= ary3. zantu is not used in OP,; Parsa » a dahyu, one ol the largest, 
not a zantu, and arya is the fifth unit above all others; aryanam x^a- 
dram. Darius omits one step, the third, in his genealogy, and chat is 
Herodotus* Pasargadae. Therefore, Herodotus is right in caUing diem a 
g^os. Aw. zantu^. As usual, it is a topical name at the same time. 

Tlic name is otily preserved in Greek. Mark wart had attempted its 
etymology as: 'pas-artadriJ, "behind (mount) Arkadril." Long before 
him, Pasargadae was believed to be paiiyihvada [p'iHy- for p^ya-. 
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piKyX']. But that piacc and its mountain Arakadril were situated much 
farther south, while Pasargailac was the capital of Parsa, pre-Iranian 
Ansan, built by Cyrus. The dhiinaion is historically important: Go- 
mata, starting bom Fciyahvada, because he impersonated BrSya 
escaped from the islands of the exiled, bad carried with him Parsa and 
the whole of Iran, but the revolt of the second Pseudo-Smerdis starting 
from the same poini, did not gain ground beyond Yuttya and Krmana, 
and these two region^ not at all Pasargadae, were subsequently detached 
from Parsa by Darius. 

Nyberg calls Pasargadae “cine entstcllte Form dcs rcui- 
ariseben patiShuvari, die bcider nicht-adseben Bcvolkcrung au£- 
kam. Nicht-arischc Formcn von den Griechen ubernommen, 

Z.B. Smerdis fur Bardya/* with footnote: “J^cobsohn, itz 54, 
1937, a6o: PetBischc Hamen durebs Lydische gegangen.'* The 
origin of the note is Markwart, uct anil Gatk,ulL ‘'p for f in 
parasanges fallt wohl der Vermittlung durch cine kleinasia- 
tischc Spradie wic z.B. das Lykischc zur Last, die weder f nocb 
ph besass.” Tliere arc names of persons and of administration, 
of the Median period that paased into Greek through the me- 
diutn of Anatolic dialects; Smerdis Is not one of them, but Is an 
Ionic transformation, cf. (rfinpaySo? < Aklt, baitaktu. Neither 
Herodotus nor Ctesias nor Anaximenes had heard Pasargadae 
in Asia Minor, and how could western Anatolians be the “non- 
Aryan populatbn” among which Pasargadae carac into use for 
patishvara? The “non-Aryan” transcTipiions El p 3 .t.ti.s.war.ri.s 
and Akk. pa.iddi.iLhurxi.iJ are correct. Strabo mentions tJic 
IIizrEuiT^oper? together with the na(ra/>yd$at and magi, which 
rules out their identity, and Ids mistake that they were a Persian 
tribe » causeti by the fact that Pad^hvari was the title of the 
Persian clan of Gobryas as prince of Parish vara. The Gobryas 
of Cyrus was “governor of Gutium, Media”; the Gobry.is of 
Diirius k represented on the royal tomb. In the same way the 
Persian Vehviya owned die Komis^e, next to Patiahvara, and 
Vistaspa bad Parflava, farther cast. 

The form of the name is always pasargada-; die only variant In Pliny 
NJI^ WtiiJ, Frasargida castellum, comes from a Selcucid author. If 
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Ptoktny's vojsr^^xa. would mean the same place, the form i$ corrupt. 
Anaximenes explained it by ire/wwi' orparovi^v, which would be 
paisa dastakrta of parsa.sta^a > Ista;(r. But etymology can only start 
from pasargada-, neither frmn paisa- nor -gai'da- (cf. Ved. gfb^ OP. 
‘grSa “pen"). 

Id the old country of the Pirsa, the ICirmandiahaii region, SalmanaS' 
sar III. obel. a* 31^ S29 b.c., mentions a canton lur.dij'a, under a chief 
Artasiri, which the AssyrUns reached from Manai (north) and wJicnee 
they ‘^descended to Phrsua-Klrmanshahan." Ilic region lies round 
Sihoa^Sinna in Ardilin. In the Sargon annals, a^ 6,7th lur.ga.dia, 
is the better spelling of the same placenamc. under an £N.£a, le. stantu- 
pat^ Sepafarri, an Assyrian name for OF. '^sepay^SEti (or the like). 
The district is added to the Assyrian province Parsua, Tlic names Jur- 
gadJa and pasargadai belong together, both as tribal names, and lead to 
Ou:pasu as first and something like argad- as second clement. These 
two elements, in reversed order, form the tribal name, rendered as well 
by dpyi^?r(u(H as by apiftwTrm < in Herodotus iv. Both 

arc 'argamiSavya, derivative of the name of the Scythian .\phroditc 
Uranic or Ardvisura, Argiin.pasa, tx:. 'argant.pasu, with pasu:6u, type 
fradat.fsu, vidat.fSu, see under ‘Ardvf.' Surgadia < 'fSurgad- and pasar- 
gadae < 'pasurgatb are but a difierent type of composition of the same 
dements, though it is not clear which original sound the -d renders.’" 
The ethnic 'paiurgad-, 'fsurgad- may survive as topic name in mod. 
Sulyistan not faor NNE of Pasargadae. 

Of Herodotus* other tribal names, ')raif^oiA(uo( seems to be rood. 
Fahliyun m the Mamasseni region, halfway between Pars and Khiizls' 
tin; under the name Huhnurt *'key of Ansan,” its history can be traced 
back into the third millennium. There is the old rock-sculpture of 
KuiangOn, the early Achacmenian tomb of Da u duklitar, the ruins of 
an Achacmcnian town, perhaps Taok^ and many other ancient re¬ 
mains. The name, with its only 1 in Olr. of the fifth century n.c., wvites 
etymology, but Stephanus had ircv^idSoi in his Ms." Ai^povcrKuoi. 
sounds Uke a derivative of daryaJuva "long-living." 

d. Gaudu^rT^ Trpr In Syr. Drxtx 

iL tlrlndiHUt" at ibc Caipun GdtiCi (Aju> c^lEed 

PJjLlijr'j '*pd.Clli£ir etui rm^n r Ca*hclKtc k([jp) Mil 

PimynfKf l^r. PuitOU, both ^ n fvf niii4+ la pxitan ^ 

Fikliyull ^ 
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Knnana appears only once more in Greek literature, in Bertasos 
(Josephus, contra ^^,1,155) as the place ^herc Nabimaid was eiiled 
by Cyrus. Fifteen hundred years earlier^ the people of Anion carried 
away to Pars the last god-king of Sumer and Akkad, IbLSin, Berossus' 
versiem is right against tltat of Ctesias, formed after the pattern of 
Croesus and Astyages, where Nobunald becomes satrap of Kannania. 
Before Darius, Kannania was no satrapy, but part of Piisa; and the far 
south of Iran was always a bnd of exile, Herodotus calls the islands in 
the Persian Gulf those of the '‘exiled,” and the caliphs used them as 
such. The fact tltat Hcrotlotus calls the Germanioj a Persian tribe 
show's Utdt his source was older than Darius* reorganization of die 
satrapies, thus it must be Scylax of Caryanda. 

It was as a puniabment for having followed the two Fseudo-Smcrdls 
that Danus separated Krmana from Parsa, for the people lost thereby 
the privilege of the Parsa of being exempt from taxes, iTic same is true 
of the Yuttp, 

Hie Behistun inscription allows us to define their country exactly: 
540: Vahyazdata appears as second Pseudo-Smerdis in his home Tiiava, 
country Yuriya, This is Ptolemy’s Tapottotm, inland from 
in K-armania, mod, larun, about 75 miles from Hormuz-Bandar ‘Ab¬ 
bas j together with Furg and Farigban** it is one of the main towns of 
Maliall i Sab‘3, district of Pars betw-cea Ldristln and Kirman. After a 
tlcfcar at fta;i(an:, at the border of Ekm, Valiyazdata flees to Pcfyihvada 
at the foot of Mount Arakadril, where also Gdmata himself had ap¬ 
peared as first Pseudo-Smerdis hence to be looked for where a 

prisoner escaping from the islands of the exiled might land: near Hor¬ 
muz. 

Pcfyahs-ada means “before Ahvado,” cf. hvara and patiShvara, Ahvada 
is PtoJcniy’s xOAAA ** in the country xn/»dS/Hu, not far from 'Ap^ufa, 
according to the Tab. Pent, approximately mod. Riidhar-Jiruft, 8b miles 
north of Hormuz, about 87 cast of Tarun, between Bashaitird and 
Kiili i Bariz, is Greek for ’raxadri < arakadri. This name of 

a mountain may be pTc-Iraruan; St ap|>cars also in other regions/* 

vmn in Fenu, mm 3 ei Cwtwald jg. HtSn aj M 

111 ibr dictrkt tint fu ^ 

Muwiimit XOiiAAf Arciaeii. fLff. AftlKdiM < * AXEQJiZ (tx * AXOATlZ 

** Cf. the Evkjn^jlar tanic erf Arfcrni-ci <H% lim ^>iy^ in Zikhsnii; ^4X01^ fyf Aik. 
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VahyazliaU assembles fresh troops and accepts a battle at P(a)fga-Forg, 
about 45 miles west of Tatunr is captured and executed in Hvadaicaya. 
These cicoitions all take place in the real home of the rebels. OP. 
Hvadeifaya, El. wa.icxi^ (nom.), > X'^^. Arab. 

Xvass, near sernrh of the volcano K.6h i Tafdan (13^100 ft. high), south of 
the Gaud 1 Srih, tiic kanso.cafSra of I once bad a good view of 

it from Mlrjiwa, between Warechah and Duzdab, 

In 520 B.C.1 thus, Yutiya was the land between Hormuz and Kirman. 
and its inhabitants had close relations to Balwiisiaji in the east. They 
arc the Oi?rto+‘* of Heratacus, in his list of satrapies (Her.m) where 
they are grouped with Saydprtotf (Zranka), Saftavtuot 

(Atadioslans), Musm (Maka) and the '‘islands of the Erythraean Sea,” 
the Persian Gulf. In the army catalogue of Dodscus, Herodotus vn,6i8, 
year 480 a.c., the OiJrmt and Mukoi arc equipped like the IlaicTvef. 
Afghans cast of the Hinduktish.'* Yutiya, Ourtot gives MP. *iut, NP. 
^ui, Jai, Arab, ^u^l 

Zu(t is the old name of the gypsies. According to LongworEh-Dames, 
“Balochisian” in EffcJr/., jat means “camcHicrdsmaii'’ in bul 5 £t. Eitlicr 
that is the raeaning of yutiya^ or camci-berders are called so because 
the yutiya were such. One would expect "buHalo men," because the 
bos bubal us f not the bison) was their animal. al'H^djdjad] imported 
"ten thousands of bu^alocs with their Zutt" from Sind to the swamps 
of Wasit (Baladhuri) and Mas'udi, tanh,, even believed tliat they had 
brought the buifolo into the 'Iraq, where it was indigenous since the 
beginning of history. But Ptolemy, who ignores the Qtb^uM, has in vi, 
8.12 KcunjXo^oa-Koi in the same region, at the border of Kannania, 
"desert'' Karmania, and Persis, and this name survives tn mod, Dch i 
Shuttirun "camel^ioantry,''** almost 100 miles north of Forg-Tarun, 
betw'een Kirinan and Pars. 

Tlic Muslim conquerors met the Zuq as good soldiers of the regular 
Sasanian army in Bahrain and Xuzistan. After embracing Islam, those 
were setilcd near Basra. Tliosc imported by Hadjdjad) w*erc partly sent 

Jind £L mair-ulu., 744 nifnj'u^ni Kitpaltilr^ 

imt m Ktirrlitian: Fmkfnj luu in lUirotiiH in Hedia 11 ^ 

fdK in Furtlufinufc nitxL XxfjfiJ*. c.g, 114 Aiid-liwlifl. 

Itei^ulir LtMi of ijiit- y- ai its u|li.ryi!p^l fiktllIitcnAn^ tK, 

mi OfVTtOI iori^AmiOl iiK» is 

Xqc fjj ffom thttt **^f{finiex-<*nint37p*' latiiici. K|&iu% el 

Kirniin^ He UDdci 
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oo to tlic Cilictan awainps, partly, after having caused serious trouble 
in 2D5'220 H., deported to die Cilickn border of the caliphate. In 241 ti. 
they were captured, a good riddance, still 12,000 strong, by the Byzan¬ 
tines. ^art of them went to Egypt, whence their further career as 
gypsies began. Some bad stayed at home, the Zuf^ of Qeqan < OP. 
Kap 53 (a)kani 5 ‘* of al-Badha and of Med and Daibul (near ECarachi). 
The Med arc Ptolemy’s Ichthyophages on the south coast of Iran. There 
are still today fat in Makran and Kacchi, pure Dravido-Indian tribes 
of low cultural level, related to the Med. 

Down to about Ar>. itxia, the Zutt < yutiya are often mentioned to¬ 
gether with two neighbors, the Quf$ and Bulo^ c,g. iq hlas’udi, mur. 
in,254: "Qufj, Bulo] and Jui in Kirman,"** In the Shibnamah and in 
Istakhii, Mas'^df, Muhammad b. Ibrahim (HistSeidj,) these two used 
to form a pair, like an old dvandva: Koc u Bu1o£, 

The first are the akofafiya of J(eTjr.Frrrj/ff/V./* represented in ihc 
great tribute processions of Pcrscpalis. The name, formed like tnaka; 
maciya from ‘kofaka, means ''mountamcers": akofa^iyj > kofitl, kghic, 
kof. Ibn Khurdadbbih mentions the Quf$ fah among those to whom 
Ardashir 1 conceded the title Scroy b. Sahriyar, 509 h., in YdqSt tv, 
149, describes the Quf?, others tlic Bui os, as total savages. Istakhri, 67, 
says about the dialects of Pars: “the Qufj, Bulu? and Bariz speak tlieir 
own languages besides Farsi.” In the same way, today, the Turkish 
Kaihghal in Firs arc bilingual The Baric, barij, lived according to 
the Arab get^graphers in the Kuh i Barii!, north of the Qiif^-k^t£, 
south of NarmaJir, in the Kdrrt^rz. (Niildcke 9,2) they arc called 
bariCan, thereto Tabari j%4, cf. Vid.i, explanation to varuna: baric. 
The name supposes an old ‘varika, but which var-? The home of the 
Akbfacjya was the inaccessible mountain region of Sashakird, cast of 
the road from Hormuz to southern Kirman. 

The region of their eastern neighbors, Buloifistan, stretches from 
Kirman to Sind. The meaning of the name bulof results from passages 
like y.50,6 (cf. under 'Poetry'): 'The poet who raises his voice, vac^m 
barati=voctfcratur," and Aw. “brzam vacam, the loud voice,” cf. Yf. 

Fnr tint pboiiH. eL OL LipiJfhAlK. > Ldildli Liiiii^>kxfaiikli. 

^ AJdc dicup^ the DP. iiTfHiuTjfiatigo vkofiiiyA. 
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FrAgMtf, yaiaia Tota .,, bmta va^a. BuJoc < Med. 'brza.- 
vaEiya, OP. farSa^raciya, from ‘brza.vak- “loud-shoudng," opposite to 
namravak '‘speaking low-voiced, politely.^ 

For the inhabitants of eastern Bulofistin the Greeks of Alexander's 
time itcard a name which they rendered by r«8pQKr«H rarely with («’ 
or ya.-. Ajrabs, like Baiadimri,*' Mas'Qdl, mention beside the Zut^ 
people like 'ndy riyya and sayabija. The firsts whose liotne was the 
frontier of Kirman and Zrang, bear evidently a military icim as name, 
'nd* is doubtful, but ^yariyya is MP. gari, as in kilghariyya "pioneers,*’ 
g illfnr . This is clear by ilicir use in the campaign of Afsbin against 
Babak in ‘pahari.** Sayabid)a is in analogy to other broken plurals of 
quadrilUcral loanwords like £ahrig:sahari|a, an Arab. pi. of MP. lepag 
"slingcr.” To this sphere Gedrodi may also belong. 1 believed 1 bad 
found the etymology when reading Y.33,10; "yasiSa vadar voiidat 
rtaune, who ‘swings the mace' against the rtavan,”^ hence Va 3 ra.vil.Lya 
"macc-switigers” > gedr^oL Tomaschek tried kadru-, NP, kahar "sor* 
rcl” which but for the difficulty of initial would open more than 
one possibility. Another way Ls; gandarwai'gadarwaciya; Nearch 
records an island on the Gedrosian coast, At^/vo^ScKTo, perhaps 
^otnt (unless it he dvanra, Wb&^). The problem cannot be solved be¬ 
cause there is no younger name connected with it. 

At 3 ibrk passage in ^ahrh^r^ ^39^ among the "eight kdfyar'* (lords 
or inhabitants? of mountains), the buloc form pair with the miy ?vc'n, 
which may be no name at all, but simply an imaginary m-formatton: 
bulocan-mulo^^ Markwart, lira 1,314, read marucan and connected it 
with maruzan in fjamxa, marucan in Faustus Byx-, names of which 
nothing is known. The text has actually something like malguf-, malinj-, 
mlcvZan, and the last can be compared to OI. mlcccha, Pali milakkha, 
which means the same as Lat. balbus, btaesus, "welch.” 

One of the leading tribes of the Bul 5 £t are tttc Biahoi who gave the 

^ Avtcctini fipcnbam 1 tnx iCtiJ ■ frULI ballffuf ^whkfl rmf I{!4H » btlUdoOllil |; but the 
nmuc b bfu^Eur in [he JCaiv.jfrf. brodirf trf a hun^iu IIk fuiL nasne cn m real iu the Bnu 
^(l£L Horn rmtfr ^ 4 , if* hur£,'tTtrt''[<^p ET 

^ ]t u alio Sfr. ilTfTi'k ^kitszir "Handwerictf,^ in CA^n. of qualed by 

flj: 1071 —A.tt. 753? ^AiKill]£h b. Afuliairnmadt tht IVniaPs (^"AbbS- 

liei) Kdl 'AhdWilibib with ■ HjuidctdIu umy aImI lEjnin alt lAil 

rdlruilt MdiTfffVc its €3pti*doC;^'' 

"faunivi^^ qrqfbff a£ diovt Ehal b iJ^r topical verb for iIk 

miCCt IktCITc VOifjaL lAil iKiiidirailE In bcltxfif la iti IF#, ^der den Schadel,, 

bochtra^'' u wlbOj;. 
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name to the Dfavidkn language. Their legend tells of their [rntDlgru'* 
tion “£fom Aleppo^** and all Biil6£ still today glory in their descent 
from Abraham, No falstoHcal record exists of their coming from the 
West, jet alone from Media^ whidi one might expect since their lan¬ 
guage is a Median dialect. Aleppo is the maqam Ibrahim, the prove¬ 
nance from Aleppo, therefore, expresses no odter idea than tlie descent 
from Ibrahim al-Khalil. It is a genealogy invented when the tribes 
embraced Islam. Since nobody would have given credit to their claim 
of descent from Muhammad, they chose the second best, Buldcl is a 
Median dialect, ns is Kurdish, and there are Kurds living among the 
Buldcl and BrahdL Brahoi is Kurdish for Ibrahlmi, and that is the origin 
of tlieir name. They are certainly not a remainder of the “Lon Tribes 
of Israel.*' That the 6ulo£ brought their language with them from a 
northern region is a probable but not the tmly possible assumption. 
They first appear m the late Sasanian period, and their spreading south 
—if they did so—was no longer an dfect of the old Iranian migration- 
Even if they were not more numerous than tlte few Kurdish dements 
among tlicm today, they may have imposed their language upon the 
aborigines. 

The administrative name of this vast region which stretches from 
Parsa in the West over Kirman and Bulofistan as far as Sind, was in 
the OP- imeripnons Maks (subsL), Mariya (adj,), today Mak(u)ran, 
It is the country Magan, often mentioned since the middle of the 
tliird mill ennium. Scylax, and following him Hccatacus and Herodotus, 
cal] the people .Mvwot. These pec^le were pre-Iranian aborigines. The 
Yutiya, too. were neither Iranians nor Indo-Aryans. The names brzava- 
tiya—implying the notion barbarians—alcdfai’iya, Sepag, probably 
Gedrostoi, arc al! Iranian, but of a type entirely dilTcrcnt froni Parsa, 
Mada, Par^ava etc, clearly names given by Iranians to “anaryan" 
tribes. Against this fact the modern expansion of Median buIoS dialects 
cannot prevail: rhe whole south of the plateau has nes^er really become 
Iranian. The same is true of Mazan, the low country between the 
Caspian and the Alburz. 

It is only namral that the Awesta does not speak of these regions. The 
pre-Awestk epopee is too old even to know sucli a new land. The 
younger legendary q'dc of ibe tavi and of Husravalt is located in 
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Media, the home of the kavt^ynaity, conquered by Hu5rava]i-Cyruj. 
Vilt^pa belongs to Par(?ava, not to Parsa. There i$ no occasion at all 
to $;}eak of Parsa. It is enough that not a few Persians appear in the 
memorial list and the gathas, and that the orchiteaural descriptions 
of yr.5 ba%‘c PersepoLii with its thousand columns in mind. 

There is one cnaterial of a different kind which is an exception: the 
many namcf, specimens of the mountains in Suppose the 

Swiss people were immigrants from Holland, and a religious book they 
had left to tlic xi'orld spoke of a thousand mountains, dicsc mountains, 
of course, would be in Switzerland and. not in Holland. Thus the 2,14.^ 
mountains arc all mountains of Iran, the home of the yashts> not of the 
alluvial Duab of Turkistan, the home of the old myth. 

2,244 is 11.12.17, ^ queer mystic [lumber. The series 7, 17, Z% 
occurs in tablets of Kikkuli of AliLmni, an Aryan; die same series occurs 
in the criminal Code of Jingizkhan, and—overlooked by me in ami 
11,8 and 75—in the UrNapi^tim legend of the Gilgamesh epic and the 
Noah legend of Geit.€jio—^,14. Among those mountains quite a few 
can be recognized as West Iranbn; aSta arvanto "*lhc eight racers” are 
Ptolemy’s Orantes, Pliny's (C)arbantura, NH. The English maps 
of 1918-20 note, beside the main summit, over 11,500 ft. high, of the 
Alwatid massif, seven more, all over 10,000 ft., hence eight summits. 
The Jivanvant, point of the legend, lies at the northern end of 
this massif, rzifya, Ass. arzibia, Unrt. ar^ibl, is east of the Urmiya Lake, 
the Cceisti>$» of the Husravah legend; r7i£>llit3r, Ass. arazlal 
is south of Nihawand. The asan(g)v3nt> Sahand, Ass. sangibutl, is 
the very high mountain south of Taw'rlz. Here we have mentioned 
the kanso.tafSra, Koh i Tafdan, a volcano, 13^00 ft. high. If the 
analysis, given under 'Sca,“ of rvnyv’d-myt ?k' proves true, the first 
must be a high summit on the Indian Ocean, the second perhaps the 
Koh iNamnk in Liristan. Every progress in the dcterttiination of these 
names will increase the number of western and southern Iranian 
mountains in Yasht 19, for die horizon of the oldest datcabic parts of 
the Awesta Is ciFcumscribed by the four frontiers of ^yaJayanam i 
Indus, faxancs, 'Tigris and Indian Ocean, and in the later parts k in¬ 
cludes the three great seas. 


XLI. V!D£VDaD 


FitoM its title the Videvdo^ is a “Code ag^uosi the Deva/* from its 
content 3 collection of ccdeskstlcal ordinances on purification, ia wliich 
pieces widely differing in age, some of them without apparent connec¬ 
tion widi the purpose of the book, arc put logctfacr, in faulty language 
and infantile form, to be learned by heart. A very great number of 
words are inverse Awcstic reconstnictions from Middle Iranian. The 
character of the language, c£. Barthobmac, ZAlrWk xjj, forbids as¬ 
sumption of any early date for the compilation. Aw, data videva does 
not occur in any passage old enough to Imply that such a collection of 
“laws against the deva” existed before the Arsadd period, Tlie dis¬ 
crepancy between this title and the contents will one day find an unex¬ 
pected cKplanatlon, 

The first three chapters are no collection of ordinances, Vtdevdad i 
is a little poem, of originally i8 stanzas, in praise of i6 countries; chap¬ 
ters II and nt contain the Yatna-myth. Nyberg "Die altc Zjoroas- 
trische Urkunde, die tier Schrift als Einicitong dient,,.. zeigt dcr 
Zofoastrismus Raga und den Westen crraclit hattc." If chapt. i were 
the introduction of the code, then it and m would be the preface to tlie 
second edition. The fact that these pieces arc preserved in the same 
volume creates no connection of contents. We have three disconnected 
works; i, a poem on geography, n-ui, the epic of Yama-^e 'Yama 
Xfeta”—and in all the following chapters a code. Tills code was put 
together after the first half of the Arsacid period, about the bcgintibg 
of our era. 

Of the stanzas of Vtdj., the first is the introduettonj i8 the conclusion, 
The rest is built after the same pattern for all the sutteen countries; “I, 
AhuraMazdah, have created as first-best country the country A, epithet; 
AhrimanyuJ has created as patiy^am, ‘opposition, antagonism^ against 
It something/' Tlic introduction explains wbat this means: “azam 
da8,=im aw lima.dalim noit kudatiatim yaSi azam noit daSyam aso 
rama.dadm noit kudai.iatim vtspo ahnJ ast^-a aryanam veto fraSnvat.” 

All translations, among them one by G, Htising, Mitt.Wten.Geogr. 

folW Bartholonue: “Ich, A.M., itiachte auch den 
nicht irgcndwk Freuden bictenden Ort zucincro friedcngewahrendcn: 
wcitn ich (literally repeated) das nicht geihan, wikde die gesamte 
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Mcnschbcii nach tlem Anschcn Vcjah gckomnicn sctn." BcDvcnistc, 
Bsos \ii, 365 fF.: "Totis Ics bommts s’y lu£scnt concentre^ $t A-M, n^avait 
pai rendu iiabitables mcmcj Jes lieux ingrats.” Tbc term Iryanam vqo 
bas been fully discussed in its chapter. Sudi “unless" sentences are 
typical for late excgciical passages in the Awesta, The Pahl. tianslation 
renders the verb frainvai by frac-rawilnih but he* as if reading fra- 
£yavil, wbich apparently was the better text; the country stands in the 
accusative of direction. 

Nyberg, who mocks the 19th century picture rrf Zoroaster as “Land- 
pfarrer/' paints the god as superintendent visiting his churches: "Wenn 
A.M. nkht die verschiedenen Gebitte bcsucbtc und *gutcn Weidcfric- 
den' [for 'raman'] in Lhnen aufrichtctCj so ware Ar.V^ah dcr cimtig 
bewohnbarc Ort dcr WcIl A.hL spricht naturlkh im Sinne dcr ,. . 
Gemcindc; die .,. Satze motitfier^n Me zoroaarische Mission. Wenn 
die Gemcinde sich nicht vcrbrciictc, so wiirdc die ganze Menschhait 
genotigt sein, in dcr urspriinglichcn Heimat dcr Gemcinde, Ar.Vcjo, 
zu wohnen, die ganze Welt ware dana imbewolinbar.” Instead of thi * 
conclusion one expects "the whole world would know nothing about 
this institution" or something about scarcity of lodgings in EranvEz. 
On p.3a6, in spaced print: “Die Aufz^lung dcr Lander dcs Videvdad 
ist dcr Ausdruck eincs gcsdilchtliclien Ercignisablaufs, der zoroostri* 
schen Mission/' There was never a Zoioasirlan "mission*’ in the Chris¬ 
tian, and not even in the Muliammcdan ynw. 

The understanding depends on kudat.gati. This wT>rd is formed like 
kudo.zata In y.39,2; "the souls of the whcrc-bom men and women," 
wliich does not mean locality, but rank: low, high, well bom. The base 
Sata, for old iylta, Lat. quietus, here and in OP,, mcaru the peace 
brought about by religion, Without religion and law, violence domi¬ 
nates. Here [kudatjiati is opposed to the following syn. rantafdati], 
as Kid and ram alternate in TPahl, and in Sas-itiian placcnames, re¬ 
vealing the diaicct-mking character of tbc language, kuclat.Kati means 
"whcrcf fom, by whom peaceful with negation noit-kudatiati “from- 
nowhere-pcacefuJ, if 1 Imd not made them ramadati,”* that is "other¬ 
wise unpcaccful." 

* ct. iJk idkim NP. kuli?. Arab. “winat a -Jior tancliltm tbtl H nnl the 

iw tjf ihjt mikrt g|| ihe difference; Ubi turn?—F ucteS 
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That is not at all “not anyhow oifcring pleasure,’' but "peaceful only 
through my work," and explains at once the composition of the stanzas: 
the first half leJls, by the praising epithets of the places^ the good quali¬ 
ties given by AhuraMazdah, the second half describes their bad qualities 
as work of AhnmanyuL* Wlicrcas in pre-Zoroastrian polytheism lima.- 
Dayana "making abide in peace” is a special epithet of Mithra, here 
AhuraMazdah plays the role, as he doa in the OP. inscriptions: "bya 
imam iyadm ada." Tile verses say: 

1, Ahu^Mmlah, have nude peaceful the otherwise unpcnccful 
countries; if ] had not made peaceful the otherwise-unpeaceful coun¬ 
tries, the whole humanity would want to emigrate to Eranvei." 

That means, if there was only Ahriman's work, the earth would be 
uninhabitable, men would want to leave it. No community is excepted, 
and alt mortals, not only niissionarics, would suffer, firanvez, in this 
poem which might be composed today, is an unreal Elysium. Therefore 
the Psht.Vid, considers it—like the Babylonians their "tiage" beyond the 
n^ marratum—as an inaccessible krSvar outside the oecum^ne: "ife a£ 
ktsvar o kiss-ar be pa parvan e yazdan n.v.V* raftan nc tavan,* for from 
kiivar to kisvar one cannot travel without passport from God,” as to¬ 
day. The Bundahkhn (Cr.BiA.75, Itid. xi,33) makes a simitar remark 
about the "fortresses" (■vB.”wf) of ^vaniras, "the access to which has 
been shut off by heavenly power at this period of calamity, counterp.irts 
to tilt six outer kiivar" (cf. under ‘Post and Travels'). 

Among the gifts of Ahriman are ara^wiyaifa daxfta in st. 17 and 18. 
Markwart translated, Wchrot 13a. “unzcidgc Menstruation"; Nyberg 
472 (note (0322): “ungcbiihrlichc Erkennungszeichen” and comments; 
"mcht-ratu-iscli, d.i. kciiicm dcr dcr UchtweU zugehorigen ratu s utitcr- 
stcllt, tiamlich Klddung, aJs politischcs unci religiSses ICennzcidicn dcr 
Zugchorigkeit zu eiticr Kultgemeinschafi.” One could easily adduce 
as evidence al-Mutawakkil's decree against the ahl aldhimma, in Tabari 
in,i3(>9ff,, ruling that all Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians were to wear 
"two yellow patches, each a span long and wide, on breast and back 
of their dresses," like the yellow star in Germany, But the following §iS 
says, III Haft-Hitid (Pan;3b) araBwya£a da^fta araflwy.imca 'gatraam 


-IV laUi tVm "ilijtlik," iV ii»cd for iniulaUivi' Aw, rViacief- 
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(Mss.g;irQi£uni) prevail,"' Lc. miempcrate climacc, excessive heat, 
radwya is adj. of ratii, 01. ftii “space of time, period, season,'* also 
Koipoif in Gatbic also = iudiettun, hence “anomalous, cxccssif, without 
rado and proportto.” Benveniste translates e.g. arai^ivyaKbrra by *'trait£ 
ill^galemcnt ” 

Many of the words for Ahriman’s counter-creation are not only 
hapax, but spurious. Three times they arc raids, ghazvv, four times im¬ 
morality, three times vermiii, four times diseases or vermin, once a bad 
fairy, once scepsis and once hyperscepsis. The last two presupjjosc maz- 
dayasnian religion, and scepsis prevails just at Nisaya, capital of the 
first Partliian kingdom, hyperscepsis at Raga-Europus, the alleged 
'‘Hauptnussionsstation im Westen," Nyberg 320, 342 and 396. 

The dualism of good and evil, expressed b the structure of the single 
stanzas, dominates the entire composition. It explains the sequence 
from the “first-*’ to the "sixteenth-best" country, and the conclusion 
“there are mcktc lovely, marvelous and praiseworthy towns and coun¬ 
tries," The sixteen are but a selection out of many, as all Iranian lists 
of countries are, Tlie gotxl qualities, well known to the hearer, manifest 
tlicrasdves only in the epithets of the places; the devil s work, told 
with more detail, is a warning for the pious, Thus the strange impres¬ 
sion b produced that one had better emigrate even from tlie very best 
of countries, £r^v«. 

The dualism explains also the lack of topographic order. Tlib style 
begms m die Ibts of the OP, inscriptions which show in parts a certain 
geographical order, but then again strange leaps. Choice and order of 
the Videtfdad list arc detennined by senliinentd reasons, it is a “moral 
btroduction to geography." 

Thb specifically Persian literary type lives on. If the ^ahriha c traa. 
Countries of Iran, composed for Kavai shortly befon: ajj, 500, axe said 
to have been written because the kmg wanted to choose the “first-best 
place" as hb residence—a purpose which hardly required the treating of 
60 not-best places—this i$ the Arab interprcianon of the same literary 
prmciple as that of the VUevdM, The Gr.Bdh. 79 quotes die lahriha 
tuulcr the title “ayatkariha e Sahrilia, tticmorabilttics of the provinces’* 
as source of its chapter on the “cigonih, qualities” of the mountains; It 
is likewise the source of the chapters on rivers, seas etc The translation 
“prdvmcial capitals" of lahriha, therefore, is wrong: Jahr means “prov- 
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incc"; the chapter on ^towns'" is preserved in the treame, of the other 
chapters onl^ the quotations in the BimdahUhn. The term ^figotilh" 
reveals the same leading principle as in the Vitiftfdad, When reading 
VidivdSd land the introduction of the ^krikS, preserved in ibn Faqth 
and Mtiqaddasi, the same impresdan b produced: as if the Iranian 
countries had none but bad qualities. That is Ahriman's work. Vidiedad 
1 is nota '‘history of the mission ” but ‘'geographical character sketches.” 


They start with EranveJ, mentioned by AhuraMaiuiali in the intro¬ 
ductory stanza: it is the first-best country, Elysium, though only two 
plagues are mentioned; roSita makes and a hard winter. For rbSita 
“red," the FaM,Vid, lias Ivtyk, river snakes; the PahLVid, lias ‘Ivtyk, 
water-soakes, 1 he epithet of the winter, devahata, properly “reared by 
the gods, in the style of the late period means “the imich-penticious 
Ahriman created it." 

To Eranvez some verses of cliflcrcnt character are added: 


dasa ava^ra maho 
icca hantj sarta apo 
aSa zimahe maSim 
aSa zyascit paripatati 


zayana dva hamina 
sarta zamd sarta urvara 
afia zimahe zrSem 
a£a fre^tam votynanam 


There arc ten months winter, two summer; and in winter the waters 
are frozen, the earth frozen, the pbnu frozen; it is the winter s middle, 
the winter's bean; when tlit winter breaks (Tr^ptirercrai) there is noth¬ 
ing but inundations." 

The verses arc luigramtiiatical but archaic, perhaps differmg In meter 
from the other stanzas, and could be restored. Waters, earth and plants 
being frozen means that sgiiculturc and cattle-breeding arc impossible 
during ten montlts of the year, FafiLVidA^ adds; "v.h.ta.fi hafta hand 
hamino niaha panca zayana askar, normally seven months summer, 
five winter, of course," Tliis is obviously no description of the “first- 
best" country. Already Danntsteter wrote Z^A^,yi "tout ce passage a 
Ici allures d unc citation inicrpolcc,” cf. ami u,ia;;,2 and assenting Ben- 
venisie asos "'Only two months of summer" would allow one 

to determine die latitude near the Polar Circle, while Nyberg 315 
locates £r^v^ in Kiiwarizm, latitude of Constantinople and Rome, 


\toIvdaj> 7-13 

and yet refers* 326, this description €)f a iiindra to it: “it was the best 
of ail lands.” 

Two points of support were cnougb to interpolate these old verses 
into the younger peem: winter is Aliriman’s counter-creation in Eran- 
vci* and in the Yama myth whicli the conception of the late period 
places in Eranve^ ihe caiaclysto of the winters puts an end to the eter¬ 
nal spring, cf. yMo,50 under ‘Eranvei.’ Yaroa-myth, says; 

“The (bad?) winters will befall the (bad?) mankind; first the clouds 
from the high mountains will drop snow, cubits high, -. - only a rhird 
of all beasts will escape_Before the winter, tlic land was grass pas¬ 

ture; when the snow melts, water will submerge it, it will be impa^ 
able.” The myth is related to the Sumerian legend, and the flood in 
Berossos’ version is equally a “kataklysmos, world-W'inicr,” one that 
recurs in tbc great “world-year" every time all planets stand in one 
straight line in the configuration of “aigokfros,” The oomplcmentary 
idea is the **ekpyrosis," the end of the world in fire. The Aryans modi¬ 
fied the thought to “A worse winter would force mankind to cnii- 

Tlic commentary to Vid.2^ calls these winters “uiarkusan," a name 
which also gives to a “winter," fVfeoJfr, to a rain. It is 

mahrkuJa of frgnj,Wester “The month of cold shall die off,. -, 
from the Dru;^5 the hard deadly winter will come, . • . mahtkiiia 
will die off.” Cf. Gr.Bdh., microcosmos chapter; “now tbc summer is 
stronger, surtar, now tlic winter, but the summer is the stmtigcr one, 
suttar.” Hence the OP- name of the month 56 rava<ha>ni "when spring 
becomes ffura, strong." H'^A.ti 47 quotes an eschatology for mahrkula 
whidi connects it also with the Yama myth: “In the year 300 of the 
millennium of UxJyatrta, mahrlcuSs will destroy, by three years of 
snow and cold, almost all mankind; YamaV var will be opened” 

The name of the eighth month of the OP. calendar, 2ia£-ao.x], with 
spring cquuiox as new year, is mar.ka.ca.na.s (^BeA, 1^- '^crs., and 
^iPersJablets) or m3r.ka.sa.na, *na.s (FersJaAL). It cocresponds to 
Akk, arah^amna, this to Aram, mark'civan, which obviously renders 
the Olr, form of MP. markuSan. The passages quoted above leave no 
doubt that this is the name of a month; mariavan in Vid-iS,S and 1943 
is [be same word. EL markac/sanas Is the oldest attested, hut an am- 

* Wj-tii tliE cf- oniier ‘Anfiifirwilji-,” 2nd Kefid, 
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biguous form; next comts the Aramaic, both reflecting the OP- OTigirta!, 
whUc tnarkus ts already MP,, hence malqdf a loanword from Mir.* 
The words ‘'the deadly mahrkuSa will die off " play upon the nnme 
which belongs lo V^niark-^ cL the part- s-aor-med. iiii^(ana)i Bl- 
mark - suggests vrddhL 


The words for the countries arc asah and loitfra, Fahi-transl. Jak and 
rbstak, both general expressions fw settlements, the Hrst a more deflntte 
spot, the odicr an area. Since hfarw, Haiev and Ray are rallrd 
and since Isfahan Is used as an example for die “most populated of 
asah"—the terms mean capital and province, like Gath, viscana and 
zantu. And since Branv^, the first country, b an Elysium to which all 
mankind wants to eml^tc, all the others ought to be teal provinces: 


2 , gaom yim stiySo-^ayanam 
4. ba;^Sun srirqm 

6. hardyum ytin viKharazanam 

8. urv^m pounivastr^ 

10. hamp^vatim srir^m 
12. drizantum 

[4. varanam yim fa^rugadiiam 
id. upa aoSesu rsqbaya 


3. mountm suram 

5. nisaim yim antar mourumiia 
bax^unl^a 

7. vackaratam yim duiako-saya- 
nam 

9. ^nsntam yim vahrkanoiaya- 

nam 

It. hacturnantam 
15. £axram suram 
15. hapta handu 


The names are badly spelled, some arc inverse pscudo-Awcstic forma¬ 
tions. But they are all real. Only the Iasi one U characterized as mythical, 
like Eranvei, by the addition “Where the a.sara, the hcadlcss^mcs 
dwell" 

The lists we Iiave opposed to each other under ‘Eranvez* show that 
the center of all these cotintites of the poem, ParSava, would be lacking 
unless it were represented by Nisaya, Arab. Nisa in the north, Ruva, 
mod. Ruy i KJiwaf in the south, and by Vekna, Gdzgan. Nbaya is the 
<3pjta! of Parthava, Nurata— Sur^ of Isidorus. at the very fx^inning 
of our era. The Near East of Iran b the part described with most detail; 
the western most point is Raga, unless Cax^a would be a more western 


^ ftfUi li lifTbd, Ff'JIlU',. ULlUtficfi cL ib . 
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region, ihc easternmost; point is the Panpb, H^t Mind. The fa.\aftcs 
has become mythical and Khivarizni is not nicntianixi, Arachosia on 
the contrary is represented by two names, and yet the name of the 
Saka does not appear, tliat their name and that of the younger capital 
Aparsbohr'Nlsliapur is missing, while the older one is mentioned., gives 
a clue to the date of the poem: the geographical horizon U that of the 
early Arsacid period, before the conquest of Media W 3 S completed in 
about 145 B.C., and before, in t^ono, the Saka migration came to pass, 
after which the knowledge of the Ozus and Jastaries region, now occu- 
pied by peoples from Central Asia, faded out. This date is in harmony 
with the charaacr of the language, which is artihda]. 

From the fact that just the two capitals, NUaya-Alcxandjopolb in 
PartJiava and Raga-Europus in Media Rhagianc, are blamed for scepsis 
and hyperscepsis, one might infer that magi from a more orthodox 
country were the autliors, that would be Atropaicne. Under the younger 
line of ArsacUls, Artabaii II and Vortoncs 11 , AiropatenLins from the 
paternal side, the c^odoxy spread from there, among the aduevements 
of which was the first wTiiing of the Awesta. One must read in Tacitus 
and Pliny' the humorous description of the bigotry of Tindates, brother 
of Votagases If, on his journey to Rome, Bui such an assumption meets 
obstacles, and it is quite enough to explain “scepsis*’ and “hj'perscepsis” 
os expressing the hatred of all Arsacid priests for Hellenism, which the 
kings favored who bore the title philhdllcn with regard to the Greek 
towns in their ooun tries. 

The poem is a geographical work of the Arsacid period, of approxi¬ 
mately the same time as Hipparchus, and scarcely a hundred years 
older chan Strabo, whereby its value is characterized 

Among the plagues created by Ahrhnan are mterment in Harahvatil 
and cremation in Ca^ra; viShrzano, in Hareva, is wrongly interpreted 
as a funerary custom. This does not Imply that everywhere else exposure 
of the dead prevailed, for instance certainly not in Hafta Hindu, the 
Panjab. At the very beghuung of our era, Isidorus still mentions the 
Tai^ut, tombs of the Arsacid kings at Nisaia, the capital where “scepsis" 
prevailed. Trogus, in Jititin’s tpitome mcnilgns exposure among 
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the Parthian s, not the olri Pan^ava, but the Saka tribes that had invaded 
Khurasan in 250 B,c. Heroclohis, speaking of the Massagetac, and at 
Alexander's time Oncsicrilus, in Strabo si^3, record exposure as an 
otherwise unusual custom of tribes in Turkistan, in one case prohibited 
by Alexander. The contrast throws the fact Into relief that about 300 e,C- 
exposure was not yet practiced in Iran proper, and that Herodotus is 
right In restricting it to the magi,' 1,140: ‘The above [remarks] arc 
ntade without hesitation as from my own knowledge. But as to what 
relates to their dead, thb is of a secret nature: I will not say decisively 
that these are not intened till some bird or dog has been preying on 
them. Thb custom, however, I know unquestionably, is observed among 
the magi who do it quite publicly. But the Persians [ij:. Iranians, not 
as opposed to Medes | enclose tlic body in wax and then place it in the 
ground etc.’' 

if exposure, which Nyherg calls “la forme classlquc dc s^uliurc zoro- 
astriduie" were the touchstone of Zoroastrism, one would be forced 
to the paradoxical conclusion that down to 300 b.c. the magi, the Iranian 
priests without whose cooperation no sacrifice or prayer could be per¬ 
formed, were ibc only Zoroasirians, monotheists, yet administering day 
by day to die polytheistic cult of the nation. 

Neither the gatha nor the old yashr contains any allusion to exposure. 
Conceding thb, Nyberg says, 310; “Wir haben nicht den gcringsicn Hin- 
weis darauf, wlc die Gatha-Gemeindc mil ihren Toten verfuhr.. Aber 
went! dem Indtzicnbcwcb in hbtorischen Fragen uberhaupt irgcndcin 
Wert beizumessen isT, so haben wir vorauszusctzen, dass cs wic bei den 
Steppenvdlkcrn Zcntralasiens gcschah: rhe Totem wurden ausgcscizterc.** 
The Gatha«Oemctnde U a “construction”; a reference to people of the 
Asiatic steppes is no “proof by mc.uis of circumstantial evidence." Wliat 
he has In mind is a deduction from “hbtorical analogy,” in which case 
the gatha ought to be “peoples of the steppes” instead of a collecttnn of 
odes. Against Iris sentence “Das Problem dcs Todes war gewissermassen 
nlchi vorhanden, wcU die Frage dcs toten Kdrpers luc aktuell war" it 
must be said that exposure is a more complicated procedure than burial. 
Only where tribes, like the Massagetae of Herodotus, eat their grande 
parcnis, b the “question of the dead body no longer actual." 

T Empliiji^cd hy B^ampiislri KAtiDhdL K-iuaji Lxciuits, PUru 1919, 

wiKkK GDodUuuAi^ thawCTCf ,. I ACfcpti 
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In tAE,205-220 anti ArchJHistJran 1 have puhlishcti with illus¬ 
trations some inatcna] concerning olrl Iranian lombs. The monuments 
cover the time from the immigration to Alexander the GreaL The richer 
tombs imitate houses, whether cut into the took or htiilt up tn masonry;* 
the simple tombs are loculi, cut into rock, vertical or horizontal. It is 
not the size of the tombs or the shape of the bouses that are important 
for the religious question, bur their interior arrangeiDcnt, Tiic older 
tomlvchambcrs were lavishly furnished, the bodies lying on a klin^ 
in Cyrus' case a golden kline. In these chambers the tu£ni£aSo were 
meant to fee) comfort, to be iailta Tlic last tombs of this type 

arc those of Cyrus and the unfinished tomb of Cambyses. With Darius 
comes the change; the dead ate put into tightly closed loculi or sartoph- 
agl; they no longer need furnished chambers or any earthly posses¬ 
sions. Funerary customs belong to the things that change little. Changes 
must have deep reasons. No external reasons can have brought about 
a change between Cyrus' and Darius’ reign, only a change of religtous 
conceptions. Darius no longer shared die religious beliefs of Cyrus. He 
was a Zoroastrian. 

Exposure was not the ‘'dassiol” and no Zoroaserkn custom, not even 
an Iranian custom at all Both, the pre-Zoroastiian and the Zoroastrian 
Iranians buried. Exposure was a custom solely o£ the magi, as Herodotus 
says, and in the oldest known ostotheke of Sakawand, we have the 
astod^ of Gomita the magus, killed at Sikayahvatil. 

While no word in the gatha and the yasht refers to exposure, there 
ajT two words referring to irucmieni. The tcim tusniSad in Vr.13 
describes the fravartl as sitting, living in the silence of tlieir graves. And 
the ZorcKistrian notion is implied in the term for "resurrection” in V/. 
r9,tiS, usJiiitan, which means “they rise up (from their graves).*' Tlie 
records of exposure in Greek sources and Viii,i dearly show how ex* 
posurc spread and inv.ided Iran at the lime of that chapter, the early 
Arsacid period. Tliis again Is supiwrted by archeological evidence, sec 
lAE and ArcJi.HinJr. Exposure became finally adopted at the post- 
ChrUdan, Atropatenian phase of the Arsacid empire, as attested by the 

* A ntunberp hmh 'm bfidU, uvt pf^«b4y *1111 foncunLitg ch« buruli^ Imvc 

□on been explaixd. 
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ordinances of the Videvdad proper, which arc not older than tire first 
century ajjl* 

Vidj^f^ gives rules for the arrangement of a as place of eX' 

posurc: they shall be made on high places, so that dogs and birds can 
perceive them. Then follow prescriptions against parts of corpses being 
carried away, in 50 a rule for the asiod^, the ostotheke, in which the 
bones are collected. There, they are called u^dana, and shall be made 
so liigh that dogs, foxes, wolves cartnot reach them, at the same time 
they must be protected against rain. That » why they always have 
rain-grooves around. The height ts expressed by upari^pana etc., "too 
high for a dog.*’ If possible, they must have a bedding of stone, gypsum 
or at least of clay. 

"da^^ma” is used for pyres, for the place of exposure, and for ossuaries; 
in the Pabl inscriplions it mostly means the ossuaries, Originally it 
meant “funeral pyre,” to Vdag- "bum.** It must come down from a 
period when the Iranians cremated, A change of habitat may produce 
a change from cremation to burial, and certainly cremation could not 
have been kept up in scantily w'ooded countries Like the Oxus and 
faxartes region and the Iranian plateau. The people of IE. language in 
Europe—language of course is not responsible for customs—practiced 
originally intermenL Tlie Greeks went over to cremation after the 
Oipylon period. Pliny says of the Romans, NH.vii.t&yt **Ip5um ere marc 
apud Romanos non fuit veteris tnstituti, terra condebanrur.'* In Western 
EurofK cremation prevailed; the Romans did not notice interment any 
longer with the Celts and Teutons. The Thracians, Lith uani ans and 
Boruisianj used Iwth methods simultaneously. 

Nyberg, to whom Vid.i is the history of Zoroastrian mission, says 302; 
“daxma helssi 'Scheiterhaufen.* Religionsgcschichtlich liegt die Sache 
so; Dcf Zoroastrismus findet ubcrmachtig [6%, only in where 

(297) “hcidnischcs Wesen noch untcr der Asche glimtnC though no 
fire is recorded] Lekhenverbrennung vor, und schlicsst, da cr sic nicht 
ausTotten kaiin, dn Kontpromiss; er behak die Form dcs Schcherhau- 
fens bci, verwandek sic aber in elncu Ort fiir die Aussetxung der 
Leicheo." Such methods he calls "rcalpolitisch.** Between a da^ma, e.g. 

* -thm, in y* o( TUh ifl imixiaffi’ fi»^ ^bKmikmr “Tbf 

tombs ^ ^ ]]fC'Miihiitii»edin Pcnuiu aic aE ihrcc lypaz (e) in nJur^ mit 

da;£TTi:iS cut ^ tbc inDuEtji.iaf: (j) ihs miKfiiisirii, wkb io ntinf wum 

iFpoa rlicffl, « a thiy t^rfiG jifitBiud*, eaU^ tiriu* 3^111^ biiiilai m the 
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at Ray* Karachi, Bombay—a high circular vrall with fan-Ukc compart^ 
mcnts for the bodies around a central pit—<)r the older simpler form 
on the rock above Esiakhr, and a pyra, there is not the remotest formal 
similarity* It is a general and necessary phenomenon that shapes and 
names of things live on even after their essence has changed. Nanirc 
needs thousands of years to bring a new form to its own perfection, 
always with some atavistic characters. Railways needed a hundred years, 
motor cars less, to detach themselves from the stagecoach. If places for 
exposure arc called da^i^ma, and ossuaries iradana* both originally 
“funeral pyre, pile,** and if the uzdana are small imitarions of tombs, 
the unavoidable conclusion is that tlie older form of Lnicrtntnt was 
succeeded by the younger exiwsurc, and that a change in the constant 
and imm ovable customs has happened. 

I assume that the great stalactite cave in the mountain behind Bislia- 
pur, with the colossal statue of Shahpuhr I, cut from a stalactite, is his 
daxma, and that the statue Is the one mentioned in the BishapOr in¬ 
scription. Xusrau I decrees in his testament, Fahi.Tcxts 1,55- '^ki cn jau 
ac tan e man yudtak bet co taxt e man apar darai u pat 'sp’wr barat u 
pat ’sp’vvr be nihat, when this soul will have departed from ray body, 
lift this bed of mine, cany it to 'spovar, and put it down there " The 
name is that of the old city of Ctesiphoo, sec under 'Harvatat; An^a- 
zaS, son of Xusrau II, says to lus mother Shinn in Firdausi: “Nc me 
prepare pas ira daxma et un tr6ne et de longues ceremonies* doiuic*moi 
unc tombe chr^ienne! II ne faut ni camphre ni ambre. - * • Taban tii, 
1853, telling of the fights th.it preceded the end of al-Muhtadi in a.o. 
870: “TI1C body of abu Nasr b. Bogha had been thrown into the pit of a 
(janat, was not discovered at once, and was cmhalraed with 3™ mlihcjal 
(1,3 ko) of musk and 600 raithqal of camphor* After the burial ihe 
Turks broke a thousand swords over (he tomb: they do that when one 
of their sayyids is dcad.“ 

In tlic world is graded in first- to fifth-best, JaiSta, lock 

The principle is that of Vid.L The fifth-corafortable locus is verily 
where stnall and large cattle urtnnte most*** 3^: the second-uncom¬ 
fortable, aiaiira, is “verily where most corpses arc buried, nikani^** 
that means, where interment is general* 3,9; third-a*5ai5ta, “where most 
daxnia irad^ kryantc, funeral pyres arc piled up,” that is where crema- 
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tion Is generaJ. Tiic sequence h not a grading of anlipathy but for 
purposes of mnemonics, shows which thoughts may have 

causctl the bias against cremation and interment: “where most funeral 
piles arc piled up, uzdeza uzdift^ upon which corpses are laid, there 
is the deva, the devayasoa cic,“ At this late period, beginning of our 
era, the deva are mainly demons of diseases^ “As if the deva would cat 
and vomit at these places, as you men stew meat * . the rest is so 
faulty that it cannot be translated. 57; “ctc!va daj^meSva hambavanii 
axdsca gamuIEa, round these daxma (hcre=pyrc or cemetery) assem- 
ble (various kinds of) diseases.” Burial places apparently were con* 
sidcfcd as unsanitary, 58; “Round these daxma the worst people 
assemble after sunset," to which Nyberg remarks, 33 “oflcnbar urn 
dort Thaten dcr Finsternis au treiben." Today it is a Persian custom to 
sit down, on summer evenings, for instance at Tadjrish above Teheran, 
on the desolate cemeteries, as in Europe in a cafe, only one brings 
one’s picnic, usually with some rakki or an opium pipe. Other “deeds 
of darkness” have not come to my knowledge. The sight of the tombs 
enhances the pleasure of being alive. On the contrary, when in August 
iyt 61 sometimes walked by night, at lao” F., over the cemetery in from 
of my house in MossuK a Turkish sentry came asking me not to do it, 
not even armed, on account of aghwal, devs. 

F<WJ,73-Si^e under ‘Indusiries'^b an ordinance telling how to 
purify fire used for crtmaiion, nasicpakn. The adj, is spelled nasus- 
pailaya ui krd.r.r6j an artificial sandhi formation for *naiTi.pailiya. Bar* 
tholotmc and Nyberg translate the noun by "(die unsuhnfaarc Siiniic, 
die im) Kochen von Lcichcnfteilen bestcht).'* Tlic meaning cremartoti 
h indeed “uber jeden Zweifcl crhabcn” as Nyberg says, banishing the 
doubt into a footnote “So aucb die Pu., die indcssen in 1,(7 das kochen 
von wilden T”)Cfcn | small ones of the genus Mog* j vorausiEusetzen 
scheinr.” Tcile” parts, added for improvement, makes things worse 
because it creates the impression that the “cooking ’ was done for eat¬ 
ing, and thus evokes the idea of cannibalism. 

The fault U Germ, “kochen” wliich means “in water.” as the proverb 
says "es wird uberall mir Wasscr gcfcochl.” y/Jj.gS rules that only white 
and black sheep, but none piebald, am permitted to be sacrificed, paEa* 
y-an, to Tijtriya, and that Anaryans anti bondmen (Bartholomac’s 
“Schurken imd Dirnen") shall not partake of this “roast “ The sacri- 
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ficc W3S done directly on the fire and, of course, the fin: was not defiled 
by roasting meat on it» an Idea which seems, to have caused the trans¬ 
lation “to cook.” The Iranians palt-, “bake ” bricks and pots, cf. zraani.- 
pa£ika-firc; die Romans panem coquunt and make coctilc. but nobody 
translates “to cook bread” and to make “cooked bricks.” In NP. a£paz 
"the cook ” pak- is gcncralisMid because ai < OP. *a 5 lfa, Med. aSio 
“porridge, grit” was the primitive, national food (see under 'Ho5(Mtiutii' 
and ‘Industries’). 

Fn^,i6,i7, a revolting passage, says: “(as bad) as if he would fra 
nezam pacai his own son's corpse, nasum,” Wh.‘ “zu Erci vcrkochtc, 
das Fetr dem Feuer darbrnchic"{ “neza, Klutnpen, fortnlose, hrttige 
Masse” exists otdy in Baitholomac's imagination; fra is not preverb of 
pailat, but first dement of the compound fni-nezam, ncza = spit, hence 
“to roast Oil a spit,” as the PahL transL has it. Tlicrc arc dozens of such 
compounds with fra-, and already in the Rgvcila roasting on the spit is 
especially appreciated. The fat is not “dem Feuer dargcbracht, the 
father does not skim off a sauce from the corpse of his son, cooked into 
pulp, hut fra.bar- means simply the dropping of fat into the fire when 
roasting on a spit.*" The Vtdevdad is a bad product, but not as bad as 
the translations make it. 

It onlcrs that the nasu-paka "cremator” shall be kiUed, ava jancia 
(formed after MP. bjatan); the diSta (fem,) "pile” shall be pulled 
down, apa barayan, also the uzdana, ossuary. The fire shall be extin¬ 
guished at once, but be saved by nine times rekindling one branch at 
the other, and be brought to the cult place, ditiya gatu, of a Bahiam 
fire, dilla, fem., is nor a “big cauldron (Kessel)” another 

Wrong translation caused by "cooking,” ruled out fay die verb apa 
barayait alone—but "funeral pile.” The neutr. diita, too, in Vid&y^ 
is not "kettle,” hut a pile of wooik of a charcoal-stack. 

The provisions are rigorous, such as could be carried into effect only 
in regions under full control. They show therefore that cremation, 
and by analogy interment, had not yet completely disappeared from 
Iran as late as die beginning of our era. 

1* cf, {rtlwtar. who tnilia tbt watpr nin to the fictil, ltn( “Dfihrinjsf," iUlilrf 'ApimSilldt,' 
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$UGDA AKI} GAVA 

Sughd, wi the gold carrying ZaraEUn, betwcco Oxus and jaxartcs, 
is a country known through all timc$. Its main towns arc Samarkanii 
on the rniddlc course, and Bukhara in the delta, where the river dis¬ 
appears in sand. The overwhelming beauty of this country is shown in 
RIckmer's book The Dash of Tarhestanf Cambridge The name 
may have been originally that of a river, sec Bartholomae, ArJ^oriehg. 
i,ij. In OP. it is an ethnic 

The name gava appears mice. The old town of Isfahan heirs it; Gr. 
GabaJ, Pahl. g*b, Pars, guy, Cr, PH Cin Kdba J.32); BPars. co, adj, 
gavik-winc In Xusr.Ret.; Arab. Djay—Isfahan would be 'gava mada.- 
layana. 

Tottnaschek'* identified gava suySa.Havana with Ho of the Weijn, 
in AJ). 437i which again is Rwci-luatig, Arab, kusaniyya near Samar¬ 
kand. htakhri 323 calls this “heart of Sugd/' cf, F/rf,t,3 "the winter’s 
heart"; ibn Hauqal transfers this designation, 370 and 374, to 'nihr 
Qay,* a canal mentioned by Tabari 11, 1422 and 1441. Markwait, there¬ 
fore, identified gava with nahr Qay. But in Tabari, the editor, D. H. 
Miillcr, has emended, against the Mss., fy of tltc texts into qy on the 
strength of tjic spelling in ibn Idauqai, as W, Barthold has sluHvn, and 
the true name is, as in Yaqut ui^36, nahr Fay, mod. Nar.paL Thus gava 
suySaiayana, Ho of the WeiSu, seems to have disappeared as name in 
predslamic time. 

Tltc name seems to form the second cicraent in the comp. Abargo, 
Bargd < 'apar.gava; the nisba aharqo'i in an inscription of the Selfuq 
period proves that the h in Arab. Abarguh is not etymological. The 
meaning seems to be “above the low bnd, hollow ground,” viz, the 
depression of a salt-lake east of the town. The PaM.Vid. explains gava 
by "daJt, plain”; Darmesteter com[)aried Goth, gawi "Gan"; at any rate 
it is not gav- “cow “ The tnc.'ming was unknown already in antiquity, 
the word a mere name. 

Samarkand, Mapaxai'Set, is mentioned in classic literature only in 
the context of Alexander’s campaigns as capital of Sogdiana. Curtius 
gives the circumference of the town as 70 stadia, i.c. 9 milci—reliable 

SinJie* 12 Sfi.Ak- 4 .W, Wtm 
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as all mcasurcjiiciits cf the bensadits—^which would be a cirtlc of two 
and a half miles diam., a vetr large area for a town of that antiquity, 
enough for about 150.000 inhabitants. 

Gr^dh,, chapt. “Rivers"; “x^ajand rot pa mivan e mmarkand u far- 
gan be iavet, the river of Khojand (Jaxartes) flows forth between 
Samarkand and Fargh^a." The comcspo-ndcnce of sumar-kantl and 
Gr. maraJtatitla (Sogd. kand=towti) makes one think of VSmar-, 
mar-. 

As the VidcifdSd begins with gava, so the Stthr^Er, begin with Samar- 
kand, which Kaika’Qs started and Siyaviix? completed, and with a 
temple founded by RaiXusran, in which a complete copy of the Awesta 
written by ViStasp’s order was kept. Against Mark wart's opinioHj this 
legend is entirely unhistorical, as is the similar legend of the foundation 
of the aSar fambag near Tos and Niiapur, which Viltasp is said to 
have “rediscovered by Zoroaster's order" on mount hs-amahvant in 
Xvartzm, and transferred to mount Roycn. 

With the canonization by Shahpuhr 11 of the Awesta text in Awestie 
script in ajjl 360, all oral tradition ceased, and when in ua. ^90 the 
original of the Ayatkariha c Sahrihi was written, the authors could no 
longer imagine that things had ever been different, and proiecteJ the 
co'ilditions of their time into the high past. Whatever one may think 
of the tradition of the Awesta or parts of it before it was first wrinen 
down under Vobgases I about A4). 50, but a written Awcsta-^ir an 
Awesta at all—*at the time of Vistaspa is as impossible a notion as a 
New Testament in the lifetime of Christ. 

The Khwarizmians began their legendary history with Siyavux* and 
ascribed (o him, as Biruni tells, an era with the epochal year 1300 
This may be a legendary expression for the historical fact that Mithni' 
dates the Great had introduced in lao-ito Mi. tlie Selcucid era, which 
was used in K.hw'3rizni and Sughd till the end of the loth century ^.t*. 
In the Sh^initnah, Siyavux^ takes refuge in Turan and marries there 
the daughter of the Vesak Pirin, cf. Bcnvcniste, bsos vit, ThU 
legendary motif has historical priaxdents in the Arsacid period and 
seems to be the varLnnt of an original story in which Siyaviixs was a 
Tura. This is suggested by the Armenian form of the name lavarS, 
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whidi corresponds Eo SiL^ghcl- “Jyavajrlan, not to Ir. sylvaj^n/* 
Bwe the value of this observaaon is Impaired by the crthcr onc^ that 
Armen. £avarj can also be Akk.-Aram^ aji^iwarlu* Le^ x^aya^a^ 

Xerxes, and the iiajiics may have been contaminaTcd like Aim. Azdahak 
and Ir. Ajtyages,” 

balx^h 

Before the vague term ‘‘Eastern Iran^^ came into use, one had accepted 
Bactrja as '-home of the A west a,*' without scrupling at the fact that this 
name appears only once In the Awc^ta at as laic a place as Vid.ji 
bajfSun, ace* The aurhentieity of this form was not questioned liU 
mudt later. Ie is not (Nyberg) “a younger,^’ but an ‘*in verse" form, 
reconstructed from MP. ba^l under the wrong assumption I < S. Ben- 
vcnisic, BSos vn,290, calls it "revetu du dcguisement avradque*" 

The genuine form of the OP. inscriptions, bdxtriJ, is rendered m Elic 
Ebm. versions in t^vo w'ays; pa.fcjV.ris, Lc. ba^triS, the Median form, 
and pLi*k.sLs* i.e. TjaxfHs, Ijajfsil, the OP* form* The analogy of Aw+ 
duySaire^ Lc. dnySri (against OP. du^^iS in El* ruJc.sLs) suggests a 
third form which must be the indigenoiis one because it alone 

leads to bS^L It is attested in y/,151,1^ by the name of a mountain “haca 
garayo vajfSrikc,” which is not (IFA): •‘anscheinend vrddhl aus dnem 
vajjSra, but bax^rika, the “Bactrion mountain,** with (norma]) 
for x 0 f ^d V for b as in Skr. vahlika, beside bahlika.^ 

LatcTi Bactria is called baj^l i hamlfc “the matutinal,"* and in Bactria 
lies Bamiyan < *bimikan, famous for iu colossal Buddhas. In the 
Vidci/d^ Balkli has the epithet rSwa.drafSa '^with lifted banners*** 
Nyberg 1^1 Erhobcncs Bamier bedeuEet im Mimde dcs Awesta keinen 
RuJun, itu GegenteU . *. da ist es nun um so toerkwijrdigcr, datss die 
Fravasi * .. in yr.13,37 entfaltctc Banner tragen." The origin of the 
fbg U the totem or idol of the tribe, carried into battle, rrHind w^hich 
the warriors swann; tbus it was e^'erywhere since remote prehistory t 
and everywhere and always it was the highest glory. That is why men 
are called eo the colors, swear “Fahnendde," or dsc "hold up the ftitg"' 
of something to eJic prcscni day. iratiian flags are first mentioned in 

Cf. HutiEK^tntim, .-fnnvOrvm m. S r* I4)d not csijrj. 

” Bftjlc Tdail* Uu U,6, O. Aklittrat, it btrrt, ]&mi, ind Ncbudiail- 

aezz^f tkiuvr Afuir^ 

^ MiiiaiihifataT (.|th cuuury i-e.? 3 hu id 

bilili aba tKitaHlaXl to looDtid cvitmf IjC. 
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tljc Nilbunaid chronicle: after the conquest of Babylon, the 'Vamors 
of Gutium,” ],e, the Median garrison under Gobryas, take over the 
protection of the temples, “the sentinels of Gudiun went round Esakiia, 
(but) no banner, slm^u (=draBa) entered it," namely because Cyrus 
did not permit a desecration of the sanctuaries. On the alleged “steer- 
banner," the Iranian imperial standard, compared in V.io.ta, with a 
drunkard, see under 'Homa.’ 

BcJivcnisic AOi 49 s interpreted the epithet baraJi varna of Vrthragna 
in Ffd. 19,37 “standard-bearer of the gods.” 1 believe be carries, in¬ 
stead, his own weapon, the hvamah, as Miihra carries the vaara in Y/. 
10,13a, Jndra the vijra. hvamah, the lightning, and vazra, the thundet- 
bolr, arc equivalcnis; cf. OP. riti-bara, vad^abara. FeAf>i.Yf.ii!,i7: “a 
lung comes, 30 years of age, with uncounted banners and lifted arms. 

But the banners of Baikh ate a most peculiar case. Yaqut, mr/d/.w, 
Sijf- describes them $.v. naubabat: “the naubahar has been bulk before 
the time of the Ashkan (Arsacids) by the Barmacids who were idola¬ 
ters^ butparastan (i.e. Buddhists), like the kings of China, India and 
Kabul, who went there in pilgrimage. Inside it was hung with silks, 
long banners were on the famous dome, qubba, called al-ustun, a hun¬ 
dred cubin in diameter and a hundred cubits high, with colonnades all 
around and 350 cells for monks. The banners stream in die wind as far 
as Tirmidh, a distance of twelve farsakh." Mas*udi, #nwr.iv,4®, says 
"built by Manufihr” and mentions the “green banners," over lOO cubits 
long and made so that they do not tear in the wind. 

Buddhist pilgrims—S. Beat, RtiddhJiccoTds —describe the town 

Little Rajagriha outside of Baikh with the monastery nava.sanghirama, 
where there was a Itgurc of Buddha, of the Vaiftavana deva, and 
Buddha's washing basin and broom; to the north of the monastery was 
a stupa, 7On feel high, to the sO'Uthwesi a vihara; “many years have passed 
since they w'crc founded," 

H, Rawlinson, \Jics 1872, 510, had recognized in naubahar a nava 
vihara “New Monastery," and “ustun" in Yagut is “iwtub," the stupa. 

carlv period the whole Bast of Iran had been converted to 
Buddhism. In the Kamamak and the Shihnamah, Kabul and Baikh 
are tlic typical representatives cl burparastih. MP.NP. butparast "idola- 
tw" means Buddhist because they worshipped images, idok. Arab, a?- 
nam. Ya'qub ibn Laith sent the caliph in Somarra “idols from Kabul." 
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Even if Aw. biiri > NP. hflt [TPahl bvt, p). bvt’n, DP^, but-de\'] in 
Pi^.19 (Zoroastcr’j temptatJon) and buSi in were genuine 

Aw. words, yet in the passages where they appear the notion of Buddha 
is behind ihcm, Peroz, brother of Sh^puhr 1 , who favored Mani, repre- 
sents on his KQshin coins Buddha enthroned with the legend ^'bvld' 
yzdty, the divine Buddha." The epithet rSwaujrafla means the banners 
of the Buddhist temple, and designates baxSi, ic. hfP. biixi, as a Bud¬ 
dhist town, just as the scepsis and by per scepsis characterize Nisaya 
and Raga as Greet towns, at die end of the second century ».c. So old 
was the nava vihara whose priests and rautawalli were the Barmaclds 
who ruled the Islamic world at the glodous days of Baghdad. A mern- 
ber of this house, a full thousand years later, was the fair 'Arih, to whom 
belongs the anecdote told under ‘Vchviya.' 

SISA VA 

Nisaya > Ntsa, adj. nlsan on the great seal of the andcmankaransalar, 
means “settlement*' and Is a common name, dltTerentiaicd by epithets. 
There was one in Khurasan, in Hamadan, Kir min. Bamtn. Firs etc. 
Tlie one In Hama dan, mentioned already by the Assyrians and In the 
Bchistun inscription, is the most famous, as the pasture of the H^ean 
horses, the N'^troux' ireSibif. Bui the Vtdevdad means Nisi in KJiurasin, 
for, else^ the main country of the whole list, Par^va, would be missing. 
The definition “between (miyin i) Marw and Balkh" shows that it was 
the place called Nsai mianak by Moses Chor., and this again is Isidorus* 

auXAir Uap^dv ‘ Ntmix froAtv- tv&n ^lunXucal ra^ai, "EXAijircr S< 

Uteraiop Xtyovffip, also Pliny's “Nisaca, Parthycnes nohilis, ubi Alcxao- 
dropolis a condUorc," NH, vi,ii4, and Strabo's NEsaia. 

In this Greek town, alias Alexandropolis. with the tombs of the early 
Arsacids, orthodoxy did not root deeply: Abriman had created scepsis, 
vimanahya, gumanlh. The town docs nor lie on the straight line be- 
tween Marw and Balkh, but, as Isidorus accurately indicates, east of 
Ustuwa, Gr. Astauene, where ibn Muqaddasl. Zakariya Qa?.- 

wim ('11,311) and Yiqut pm their Nisa i Khurasan, between Sarahs 
and Abcu'ard, Apavartikf; t£>day Kucan near the sources of the Atrek. 
It is wrong to look out, as Toraaschek and Markwan do “ for Nisa 
farther east at Maimana-Yahucllyyi, because the support, Ptolemy's 

^ fiia. Jitfepzipiif r Fzrrvw 1,74^ 1 rvbo^lt wueJe* but wIiMb ought m be tfrer.. 
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Nisaia in Margianc, docs not ho)d^ Piolcmy doubles and iliJfts a lot of 
names in those regions, among them the Nisaiot, because he worked 
into his map matcriab of Alexander's time and others of Ncio’s time, 
when the Hyreanians negotiated with Rome. The femart “between 
Marw and Balkh" is no exaa topical Indication—^no other one occurs— 
but a kind of gloss, an interpretation of the epithet miyanak, indispen¬ 
sable because there were many Nisaya, Miyanak alone occurs also as 
pbccnamc, cf, Arab. Wasit “Middlclown,’’ called so allegedly because 
it was founded at equal distance from K.ufa, Bafta and Ahwa/.j but in 
fact the name ‘^asit al-qafab” existed before the Mohammedan foun¬ 
dation. The points to which the situation of a town may be referred arc 
arbitrary.’* Nisaya was the capital of Partbia before the foundation of 
Aparsahr = NTsapur, important for the date of the poem. 

ItARkVA 

Kareva vtshrzana: a gloss in PahLVitt.j,g says; “vySJBKV7t.ih (Le. 
called vilhil because), while we keep our Ivishil] for a length of nine 
nights and a month, they abandon the house, )^anak, at [once, or; after 
a span of] time and go away," diinking of the vishU custom, which the 
defines by “they abandon a house in which a person died, * But 
the epithet of the town expresses litc quality by which the god made 
Hareva rumaSati, and this explanation neither fits such a meaning nor 
is linguistically acceptable. 

Bartbolomac's etymology, based on the gloss, slightly modified by 
Duchesne: “Ar. ‘vik’jarg'hana, with k's > kl > S > Jh" would involve 
that “house-abandoning’* was a pre-Iranian custom, but the gloss docs 
not impSy that vis meant “house,” vis, and the connotation “abandon, 
not attested in Olr., is not that of the simplex, but results from preverbs, 
c.g. MP. Btt’ lBKVN=bc.hil, Arm. apasarjan "divorce, separation. The 
simpL \ hn-, NP. histan, hil-, is the verb for outpouring water, used 
e g. in t^id.6,2 and 3 for irrigating fields, in P(d.5,5t with upa for be¬ 
sprinkling a da^ma, in for the watering of Homa! it means 

also "filtering.” The spade of the tnirab—sec under ‘ApamNapat 
kastram paiiihrzanam, where £h results from sandht as in patiSlivara 
(sec under 'Mada-Parsa'), viJhrzana is the same ease: not “vis. clan," 

P. Sduil, .fnn. df Ta\atliSiutf n,4>, rcmiri* lu Iiulonfi' nj)l4nlliua <it it# Mint Phitisd 
ofi iJar ELujihntH, 41 *'jir njic L r U U Ii^qi p*i 4111 nc ^ 

cratltE in mLlifli d'lm lUJijCiytT CU d Linr IMMfl ifc ifftfCiUsTi iiitUvpUT4J-n& 
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but the distrib. prev. vi pSus saig’hana. meaning “distrihutitm of 
water”'* 


Hareva is one of the Iranbn province* nebest in water, and the aieliaic 
character of the epithet jhows that its irrigadon system was developed 
in higJi antiquity, [f the epithet referred to the town itself, it would 
mean a^dividiculum aquae, as ibn I^auqal agSf. describes in the (own 
Zrang: *‘diree canals in die inner city, together strong enough to dnve 
a mill, fall into two large basbs, band, m the Great Mosque, and are 
distribuicd from there to the sardab (lit. ‘cold-water’, basements) of the 
houses” 


Ahrimnn s coiuitcr-creation, saraska and driwika, may both be dis¬ 
eases, the first one perhaps locusts. Only the mistake about visbrzana 
causes the PahJ. transL and Sdh, to interpret the words as an ‘‘tinor- 
thodox bewailing of the dead." 

West of Herat lay the old town PoSang, with a famous bndge, 
funded according to ^kr^Er. I13 by Shahpuhr I, but indeed much 
older: p^ang < updJanhva “matutinal," cf. Y/.i9,ir 'The Ham hems 
in the frapiya dahyuJ upoSanhvasia, the western and eastern countries.’' 


VEKRTA 

Tomaschek identified vaikrta or vekrta with Ptolcrov’s 
irilM OixdpBtu. v],i6j though he puts them in Serica, names are 
evidently [ndtvlranian. S. Uvi, fAs. 1915,1,67. compared Vaikrtika in 
Che catalogue of Mahamayori. The name resembles the nmppr. V'ed- 
vaikrui and Ir. ujna.kUr.tii in Sargon, Sth C!impJ44 (beside m/waJtU 
ir.tti). The topic name is not formed with vayo “aeolian foniiation"i 
c . vikrta is modified, altered," also ‘'malformed, maimed" and the 
like. The “k’pvl, Kabul" for it. 1 tried previously to find 

the country in Raj^irz < vataJirsia, or in fajirm, if=*gagtrin < 
vaikrma, Bui there Is another way. 

The epithet du5aka.sayana, Wk "home of the hedgehog," Pahl. 
^nd. “duS-siiyah, with bad shade-'-impossible as good gift of Ahura- 
Maad^-thus because the shade of the trees, others say of die moim^ 
tains, IS bad for the body." This is meaningless, but confirms the spelling 


"LwCHBjfckt.," i iter I preriilifljt h 

Ihr pirv vL «pwwwft rnttad ct dinribiaiii meimiw «f 
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with s, though half of ihe Mss. have L Vsi- (incd.), ''to lie, camp has 
the participles sayana, Ptolemy’s iij Marw, and sayansua, iij/iu'rtj 
today Sieman, near Datnghan. Dayana is better fit for the name of a 
country, sayana for a town. But the elegant variation duzaka.Sayana 
against arya.Sayana (V/.io), suyda^Sayana^ vrkanaJoyana (KiV.), is 
very doubtfuL In all cases the first ciements are names of tribes, and one 
muse read cv for nv, in Ars. script similar, in Pars* script Ideniical; 
*gpzaka.iayana* ‘gosaka < “cow-driver, puncher.'* 

Oozagan is the district between Mcrat, or Marw-rot and Bal^. In the 
list of kings subject to Ardashir I, ibn Ivhurdadhbih 39, is also the 
Gozagan In the Museum of Lahore, made famous by ICipling s 

fljm, I once found a kufic inscription, the oldest Arabic inscription from 
India, on the building of a well by a Grafiaganl. 

Towns of GoKgan were Maimana-Yahudiyya and Suburgan. Sibirgan, 
80 miles west of Balkh, which can be traced in,aniiqnity; 

TakFeufr, p.sbthona Isx scobasu Iv f:AnsA*siA 

Rapcnn, scobarum, cAnsAAtre 

This is a straight road feora the plain of Mashhad-Tos, avhSiv Ilap^av 
of Esidorus, to mod. Kiltn ^ kriljii in BaSaxS^i about 185 rnilcs &E 
of Balkh. The total of mg par. h about 15 par* short. From BoBaxSan 
comes the lapislazull, and a Latin author says Osebbares ubi laser nas- 
citur." On Ptolemy s map the name is disfigured to 'EarQPapa, be¬ 
tween Bacira and Maracarnda, mod. Shibirgin- The Arab geographers 
write iV«lv, sub-, iuf- and ‘/^p-; the original initial was sp-, hence 
*spurgan from Aw. sprya. Syr* Jbvrqn mmslates means 

“stec!” like Aw. spr'ya ahena, *^iron of ^uburgan, see under Indus¬ 
tries.' 

Ahriman's countcr-crcaiion is the fairy Xnanffad, apparently a non- 
Iranian name, which the Pahl. Iran si. renders by * kaiuakili, desire, 
adding "an c uzdesparastih, of idol-worship,” perhaps because the com¬ 
mentator knew that the country was Buddhist, sec under Ancran- 
Turan.’ 

Etuv A 

Wb. translates ruva by “Mtsenc " because the PahlVid, explains it by 
mys'n.“ This may be caused by the awkward transcription of urva by 

Caalvm wwfi in ^rfoifig einiliri'JB of jiwiIem bf apifJnimlolli. i=fcp4- “beaiBe 
Mtioiuav «t umlcr 'An&Sn-TiLrii^* 
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(Aw,) u -f (Pahl,) I -r (Aw.) c, which $uggcsls an association with 
Ulc, Eulaeus, river of Susa, ant! (other variants) with ‘vu>\ which the 
^ahr£f, §23 enumerate between Slcvai-Sdcncia .iniJ Bawer-Eabylon, 
Markwan, Cai^rotf.Cap.. believed this to beOrha-Urfi But the cthtik 
of tills name is spelled vih’y in Shahpuhr's K<t‘ba inscription^ and 'vm* 
means in reality the old Suniciian town Urub*Warqa, written *vlk’ (ruH 
vId ), famous in Hellenism as seat of Babylonian astronomy, Ptolemy's 
Orchoc, Ezra 4,9 rkvy*, ark*vayc, Syr, 'vrk, still in aj>. 775 mentioned as 
bishopric beside Kaikar, Ruva is no western countty. 

The name must be compared with ruvaSa in S^f.19,67 both coiinccrcd 
by the same surname punis-astra "rich in pastures," For the unciplamcd 
-6a cf. yr.5^3 Usa, y/. 13,132 UsaSa; also vcsa:vcsa6a, it is Ptolemy’s 
'PouBo. mod. Ruy i j^af, district on the way from Kohistan (Kn’in) 
to Herat, with the towns Rfiy, Zmtan and Khargird (also Farrgird). 
The name seems to be an appellative, cf. Ruyan in Tabiristan. Ctesias 
setriLs to render the same name by '"tp^a. with j8 for v, tlie place where 
Cyrus defeated the \(cdcs, at the frontier between Media and Pcrsls, 
hence ^lerhaps Great and Little Urd," not far from mod. Iaad;(viiS' 
ItroKouf. 

Tlic counter-creation of Ahriman is ^*aya awiStara, evil raiders"; the 
country was 3 border land and die raiders came apparently from the 
South, the frontier of Kimian and Fars, not yet belonging to the Arsacid 
kingdom. 

XJSINTA 

The epithet vrkanaiayana determines Xninta as Hyreania. There¬ 
fore the name can be identified w-ith that of the tribe and the 

river in Ptolemy vi^y. Since lie makes its month the NE point 

of Media, the river must be the westernmost river of HyrcanL^ the Gur- 
gan, Tacitus, v^nw.ia,8, calls it Erindes, tc; ‘Chrindcs, and says "Dabas 
Anosque disierminat,** speaking of the fights between the Attopatenian 
Vardants and tlie Hyreanian Gotaracs. Arii, though this may be 'A/xto* 
-H^eva as well as Apux^arya, means here Iranians, at a time when 
Dahistan did not belong to the empire. Either r replaces n in Greek, «f 
in the Videvdad n U disfigured from r. The Pahl. transL. too, explains 

Xn^n as a river: rot c gurgan-raaniimh, “on which the Hyreanians 
dwcU," 
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In old limes Vrk^a and Dahisiin were ihe hcriiahle country of the 
Vefik^, see under ‘Vchviya.’ In the Bdiistun inscripilon it belongs to 
the satrapy Parflava, whereas Maiw was part of Bactria. Scylax had 
mentioned the country, but it became welUknown to the West only 
through Alexander and more so through Andochus the Great, at the 
end of the third century a-c. and again in the first century a«o^ when 
Hyreanta as an independent kingdom entered into diplomaik reiadon* 
with Rome, cf. Ai^tr It never seems to have included Mizandaran, 
but did rneiude Komtsene on the plateau: Damghan'Sh^rud. Thus the 
western frontier was a nonh'SouiK line continuing the East coast of the 
Caspian Sea, In the NE it bordered first on the Turcoman steppe, then 
on Marw. 

HARAIJVATlS 

Harahvati, Vcd. s^svall, is the name of a river; it seems that the 
Indo-Aryans brought it with them about 1500 b.c. from their original 
home and gave it to the country in which they settled for a while—as 
did the Saka in about no a,c.—before going down into India. Hie name 
appears also in Media, imported by the Mcdcs, as araqutm, in the Nim- 
fud tablet of TiglaihPilcscr III, 73S b,c. Its MP. form is Ra^vaS, later ai, 

ruxxal- 

The area at the mouth of the river had been cultivaCcd since tbe end 
of the Stone Age, and the region resembles in formation and climate the 
Duab of the Oxus and Jaxaites. The southern tIeUa has not been cul¬ 
tivated in bistorical times; the Iranian legend places its desolation in the 
high antiquity of Fralirasyl- Arachosia is the theater of the old Rrsaspa, 
the later Rustam legend. 

Tlic topical name Iiarahvatii has been attested since die time of 
Darius; the name of the inhabitants was 0afia»’cuoi, OP. for samana, 
to s^a > Sam, cf. Grdr, ^iSa. The Samanids claim to descend from 
a Sainan ^^uda. Vlvdna, the Vefik, was satrap of the province under 
Darius; Sena, of the mcmonal list of Yr-lj, one of the first followers of 
Zoroaster, was according to the Awdikd Sag, a **bustik, of Bust** in Ara¬ 
chosia, a town founded “while Viltasplah establisbed the religious 
doctrine at the Fraadan,” ^iihr£r. The country is the vast river basin 
oi the Hilmand, Afgh^iston south of the Hindukush, with the Hamun 
lake as discharge basin. The mod. name of tbe river is old betumant. 
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^Vich imny dikc^” for Irrig^don and against inimdaEians. lictu may 
belong to Vila-, "‘to tie to a linc,^ cf. the Arab, terms for canab 
and dams: bahl '"rope/* khatt “"Hne^ groove,"* k hait '‘thread”; as OP* 
yuviya “canal ” OL yavya ''livcr^ may belong to V yu~. 

The old name of the Hitnim is Kansavya, see under Judgment/ 
a name derived from *kansU' of unknown meaning* Hamun b appctl. 
flat plain/^ ^min i liatiiviff without elevations or dcpressioivs* Tlius St 
Is used in Ay^\^ar. §19, not as 1 formerly beUeyed as n.pr.; *^10 the 
white forest, amsarzurj and Marw^ where there is no high mmintain 
nor a deep lake^ but on thb dalt c hamun^ we will fightr* Hence, 
hamun Is Olr* himagoiia. 

From the lake rises Mt* USidam^ today Koh i Xwa|a, see under Tfvar- 
nah.' The modem delta at the northern end of the lake is caJJed Miyait 
Kangli Le- antara-kanha, in y/.t9,4 enumerated under tlic names of 
mountains. In an old diary^ I [lad noted: ‘‘kang dcsignaics an bland in 
Sistan.” 

The HamQn lias a much iowcr-ljiing escape basin, a rcniatkable 
geographical feature, the gaud i Zirih, a fi.imr in which zrayo, aranka 
survives. This escape h the Aw. fraxdanu in FrAg£p4^ and y/-5,ia8, 
where ViStaspa prays* Duchesne S20S: '"Skr. fra.dha^ *d£placer d'un 
lieu dans l autrc/ plus danu-/* “running water*" gives a name which fits 
this smplus basin as jierfcctty as vqah the commuidcatiQn between Sary- 
kamysh and CaspLan. It b Ptoleiiiy^s <F*pa^cLVa, Parazenc^ 

Pftffp disfigured Tazarene from 

In VidA^ harahvatiS and hetumant; are mentioned side by side as two 
comrries^ while the names are practically Identical. The first has the 
q^ithcf the lo^xly^*^ the second ^rcvani hvarnahvant,** see under Tra- 
\*arTi and Tilrriya ; PaU.transL r^y^wtnnd caur/wmiid, e^lalned by 
^v^kar u tu^£ak menog sigistan, the dutiful and indusErious genius 
of Sigistan* But at the turn of our era, in Isidorus, the country was 
divided into three portions: (i) Zaiangiane, the old “Scaland^^ Zrankn 
with the capital Zarin and the old ftre-ttmple Korok, Karkdyj (a) 
Sakastane, Saka country'* or Paraitakene, Le, Rudblr^ the long middle 
course of the river: to these first two parts hcrumant corresponds in the 
(3) Arachosia, at thac time *^Whjte India,’* with many towns, 
among them Alexandria Arachosiae, near mod* Qatidahar < TourSo- 
these two at that time with Greek constitution. This eastern 
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part i$ harahvati! of ihe Videvdad. Kot far east from there was the 
frontier of the empire on the Bolan pass- 

The Saks, cotning from the laxarrcs, were allowed to settle in the 
countTf about 110 b.c., and foimdcd from there iheir vast but short' 
lived Indian empire. A mixture' of foreign nations lived there already 
before them. In the VidctfdM the name of the Saka docs ntx yet appear. 

Ahriman's countcr<rcation is interment of the dead, no reason to 
assume that oid-Zoroaslrian missionaries fought there against thk tus^ 
tom. In Henimant the counter-creation are locusts. 1 have met with 
locusts in Sistin every lime. As in Assur, they came from the desert in 
the West. 

kaga 

The Awesta mentions Raga only in the catechism of Y/.t^iS and in 
yiic/.t,T5, both passages as late as tlic Arsacid period. In Vid. the form 
is fem., as in OP.; the differing inJlccEion in Y/.ig is not genuine. The 
OP. form in Bch. and 36 is Raga, fem.^ £l. rakJta.n, Akk. ra.ga.^; 
at Alexanders time 'Poyo*; Strabo xi,t3,6; ■ij Tdya to tov Nofaroptw 
KTtcr^a jv KvfUiUTav cui^geuTE, Hdp^ot Se ApoaKfov; 

source of Pliny nu.vi, 14,17. In S/iaAjp, Kdb, Pahl. rydf (or g?), Pars. 
Idy, Gr. pim^ (most improbable); SarMaiA. and the cobs spell rdy^ 
the d is bverse as m Gdy for Gay. PahLVidA,i$* Tk (or I’g), I’y, T, lyy; 
Gr.Bd/u Idy. 

If Raga were ''das einzig skhcr medischc Land, das im Awesta 
genaunt wird” (Nybcrg342), it would say nothing, for the horizon of 
ihc Awesta is the Seven Kr^var with arya.byana as center, and this is 
die concept of the pre-Zoroastrian passages as well as of the gatha. Raga 
has two epithets; zartb^uitriS, which the Skr. transl. and the Pahl. gloss 
“dch e province" understand rightly as “belonging to 

Zf>roaster.“ As discussed under 'Spitima,' it was 2 broastcr'^s home and 
birthplace, Pahijcomm. to 1,15: zrtvit mm zk y'k vywN.t, with the 
variant pyt’k vywtv.t, "Zoroaster was or appeared from that place." The 
other old epithet tfrtzaniul means “consisting of three zantu," viz. 
Kazwln, Ray and Kum. The term resembles Gr. Tp{;(dpcEs, and there 
is a possibility that Herodotus* *’Ap«£at^i were in reality Bpi^ovroi. 

A. V. W. Jackson saw m Raga zarafkiltriS a “Papal See” on account 
of the catechism of V/.tgv which we tiave discussed under 'Spitama.' 


A 

Nybcrg canght ai that faulty idea, iraiufonnijig it inio a "Hauptmii* 
sbnsstation” and connecting it with iht “ahoHtion of the kavkide” 
see under ‘Kavi.’ He writes 39H; "Dcr zarafluJtrotama ersetzt den Titcl 
kavi. I no Westen konnte roan dafiir ein^ch zara^ultra sagen. OHcnbar 
War zan^ItTDtaroa zuerst der hochstc Hcffschcrtitel der zoroastrbehen 
Getncindc, dcio zoroastrisclien Stainnocshiiupding eigen und deni alien 
kavi'Tifcl glejchwertigi... Die Ursachc tst also nach ailero £U iirteilen 
die, dasi die Stammeshaupdinge sich statt dcs^n 'der am meisten Zara' 
diustra-glciche' nannten.** 

^ “NarJi alicm" is the remark in tf^A-579 to gaftiiratu in yr.19,18; 
“vicr ratu, nicht fiinf wic die ubrigen Lander; Kaga hatle keinen be- 
sondcren ratuJ dahyutna, dcssen StcUung vielmchr mit der dc^ zara- 
^nltrotatno in cincr Person vercinigt ist, nach Mark wart, ErariJAi^J" 
As a matter of fact, the catediism says that Zoroaster himself kqjt the 
office (rf ratuS dahyuma, satrap. The catechism docs not mendon the 
zara^ustratama at all. It was a wrong combination of Mark wart who 
wanted to cjcplain the MP. title maymoyin in Tabaristan. The super¬ 
lative occurs only in post-Alexandrian passages, Gdsamh,, Yn i 
and 2, and in 3r^.io,ii5; 191,18, in a scries of adjectives which predicate 
nothing. The medieval Parsism saw in zarafluStratama a yazata, head 
of priesthood, an abstraction. Superlatives of names do not signify 
ing up tirarest 10, i.e. not-rcaebing, but iJic highest degree; at the side 
of a zara^uftrabima even Zoroaster would be small. Perhaps this unreal 
word was made to express a notion like "‘most Zoroastrian of all." The 
town where one could simply say "zaratfustra'’ is ftaga; but therci 
Nybcrg docs not ipeak of a “Stammeshauptling'' but of the ‘ Oberhaupt 
der Haupimlssionsstation" of ihe “Pricsterstaat" which never existed, 
Tims the zarathustrissimus becomes a dcrkal screoissimus, 

Aliriman's counter-ercation is. in Pid.t,i5, the "hyperscepsis, upano.- 
vimanahya," and, as in the case of Nisaya-Alexandropolis, with its 
scepsis-this epithet describes Raga as the Greek town Europm. 

iAXRA 

Such a topical name, 'Vhed," is unknown. The “hostile host on 
chario^" hena ^a^ravati of the 6 gf,lad^^a has nothing to do with it, 
see under 'KrSvar/ Lexicographers of the i6th centurv a.o. note ^ar^ 
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as tijcaj name in Khurasan, but I have found no support for this name 
in medieval ojr modern geographical liieraturc. 

But since the name must not be truly Aivcstic, and since Aw, ca;ifra 
changes to NP. iSarX) one may consider, especially as the name follows 
Upon Kaga, whether it be Ctesias' Zaptetuaj' Spot called Zdypo? since 
Alexander’s dme, Zagros is usually believed to come from the Ass. ex¬ 
pression imrsani zaqruti "high mountains’*; but this could only be true 
if the Assyr. appellative had become a name in Iran, not a probable 
assumption, and rather disproved by Cicsias Zopx«uoiJ. Tltc only Iranian 
assonant is mod. Tahrum, SAdAndmaA: Cihram, ICdr/j. /fr/.; Carham, 
but this is a canton in southern Firs, too small and too far away to be 
identided svith carx £axra. 

Abriman's counter-creation, cremation of the dead, points to a non- 
Iranian population, 

var^ta 

The very origin of the name varuna ^a^rugoia, as explained under 
*KrSvar’ is llie heaven with its four cardinal pmnis. The epithet ^a^ni- 
gosa is taken from from the same source comes the addition: 

"0rctona was bom there, the sbyer of AziDahaka." The two acations 
of Ahriman arc “intemperate climate and non-Ary an raiders," the latter 
pointing to a situauon near a frontier. 

The cotnnieiitary of the FaA/.VjW. says (i) to varuna: “vm, p'n,- 
dvsxv’lgl dylm‘*’iT mnv kyrm'n YMiiTO.yt, Varn: paiilxvargar delum; 
one says kirman"; (2) to i!a/?rugij3a; "liahargoS pi rv-gv3yh K^’ 'lie: 
I's IV BTN BR‘-YK.vvMVN.yt 'vT* stNV ’yivn’ Y.Mti,vji.yt: Str'sfnJ db* tv “yt, 
four<omcred, because four roads exist therein; one says: its capital has 
four gates”; (3) co awiltam, understood as MnM.mSmbiih, neighlxrr- 
hood: “mnv p‘K,dvixv’lgl YMLLVN.yt dylm’y, ,mn\' kylm'n YMtJ.VN.yi 
b’lyi!, the one who says padj^vargar: dHumayE, the Dclumitcs; the one 
who says kirman: the bariE." 

Patilxvargar, the “mountains of patishvara” or Tabaristan, are the 
3]o[)cs of the Alburz towards the Caspian Sea cast of the Demawand; 
they comprise the virgin forests round Amul. BarfuruH and Sari, and 
the plains cast of them Miaandaran proper. Dclum is the slopes of the 

VMrJ„ N?. pdix'ffn Two inn. JttTc k^i wad dyl (ctf gyl> for bUE 

th»ff ir«ntAt» a« tUypirra^il by tbe Mkwiaje eilmk dylmV- 
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IiijjhcsT AJburx, sttctchjng west lo tht deep transvci^l vatiey of the 
Safici riid, north of Qazwm, The westem half of the piams, both banks 
of the Safid riid, with the towtia Rasht and An^ likewise virgin for¬ 
est, is Gelan. 

The commentary gives two contradictor)- localizations; (r) vanma = 
patiSxvargar and as nclghbore the Detumayc in the West* Tljc reason 
is; vanina is the land of the ©remna myth, to which the teat atJudes, 
and in the later form of this myth, AziDahaka was imprisoned under 
the I^mawand. A further help was the formula of the H^yanha myth 
in Tff.5,22: duve ^riSve mazanydnam devanam varunyin5m£a (see 
under Aneran-Turan ), because Mazandajan, the country of the roa- 
zanya, is comprised iij patis;fvar* 

(2) varuna = Kirman. The reason is: Kirmiin was believed to be the 
country of AziDahaka. the kirm, i.c. worm, snake, and tJic late form 
of the AiiDahaka myth, the legend of Ardadiir and the kirtn, is 
located there. The neighbors, Barii!:, are the inhabitants of the Koh i 
Bariz, south of Rirman, see under ‘Mada-Parsa,* In support of this 
interpretation, there is a second Demawond in Kirnidn, the volcano 
Koh j Tafdin, kansotafSra of Gr,Bdh. 93T “Near Damlndan 

[on the SW slope of Tofdan] is an abyss, from which Smoke always 
rises, , , they say, a source of hell is in it." The Sdh. adds a legend, 
that the chasm accepts or rejects certain things thrown into it; a stmilar 
story is told of the Frarobar fire in Komis. BarhSa, s.v, noliiSurr "Sal- 
miac pits are also on a mountain near Damindan, wbicb belongs to 
Kirmin; on thU moutiiaiu is a cave from which smoke rises that 
solivlifics.” Finally ibn al'Faqib, 206: “Xvaj (also spelled Le, OP. 
hvadefi) in Kiraian, at mount Diuuhawand, wdth sulphuT'mmcs, seven 
farrakb from the mountain 

Both sources of the commentary try 10 locate the erctbna inyth in 
the Arsacid country Varna, but contribute no thin g to ihc location of that 
coutitT)' itself. On the contrary, if they can waver between Patif^var 
and Ktnnan, it was entirely unknown to them, caftiigoia, as its mis- 
earned interpretatjons make only the more apparent, was not a surname 
of the Arsacid country, but of the mythical varuna. But Ptolemy has a 
lowm Ovdpva placed between Mo/Kwh^arMarand and Nnfowim-Nax- 

Syia ip ^fvt(ron«.*8g7, <86; Vrpdenbttfg. M«M,Ceo]4«fv. Iinlia, «»ij. imi. 
pLi’'! cL ^ 
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jl3w5n> hcncc ne^r [he modern Riuso-Por^ian frontier, and a tribe 
Ovapinoi. irbich he locaiei in BactriiL The source of the lirst name is 
presumably some record of Pompey's campaign, while the second 
fiactrian name con only come througti Erato&ihcno from Alexander's 
[fme With both names the Arsacid country Varna can be linked. 

Ptolemy mentions also die T'^Xai of Gcl^, which Pliny vi^^S calls 
"the former Cadusii"; in Ctesias the Cadusii are typical representatives 
of the Iranian aborigines. Strabo, confirmed by Syriac authors,** dc' 
scribes the customs of the G6ai a$ matriarchaL Such prevailed in Ham 
through all iicr history, among the peoples on the Poatm—the Mossy- 
noikoi c.g. practiced the couvadc—^and as late as the beginning of our 
era with the eastern Sak^ Xenophon describes the Mossynoikoi living 
in pile^lwellings, and such strange buildings are still the rule in modem 
Gelan. Evidently the Gclae and Cadusii were aborigines. Strabo men* 
tions as his source Thcophaivcs, who took part in Pompey’s campaign, 
and Plutarch mentions the Gebc in his ii/e 0/ Pompey, ^5,5. Tlius the 
name became known to the wcstcm world through Ponipey in ^ 9.c. 

The fact that Ptolemy mentions both, Varna and Gclae would be 
no countcT-argutncnt against Andreas’ ctymoiogy:** "gd < varnya, 
cthn^adj. of vama," The phonetic change rn > I is entirely possible, 
though so far without paralleJ;** v > g, after 130 s.c. (date of Vi^ep- 
dM) and before 66 b.c., would be unexpectedly early; still in m b.c. 
the second Awraman parchment shows v, not g, in ’OXcrv^etpi) = 
’vrdaniihr, and only in \.dl 50 we find Gcopotbros < 'vevapudra and 
Gundopharcs < vindat.hvarnali. The lack of simiSarity between gel and 
vamya may be the reason that the Sasanian commcniators failed to 
recognize in it Ars, varna. On the other hand, the name of the Gclae 
may be much older and may be a non-Iranian name. Arm. gail, etym. — 
lupus, XoKoe, corresponds to Ir. vrka “wolf; in Georgian “wolf is 
mgeli. Like the Tapuri, Tabari of Tabaristan, who are Taba!, Tibareni 
from the Pontus, the Gclae may be a people from the Pontus who 
always bore that name. Titus the identity of Arsac. Vama and Gelan 

Syriam, ppH^g-iu^ **Sk It leubEuliQ, JiS- 

Excetit in ornruii* whkb b loa £i; Tilt Zfaj Riizili who ^ptuk a MedUn dut^ccf, cbU 

fillcflf iJjt Tii:!!! tnlHil^xkCf £Lylqit^ i dhiTcf. IV. Bekk, Vclbfllg+ Bert. Altliirt^ 
Od- jHvtwsfl:* SudBrmrr^ dc Jlil huL ttW k a lif^uLit CMt, Mjilkwmft'fc 

PsrilMj: Aim. kKruay u LnooncloEivt* ini msy rdidtr kgjin V'ilhk^ 

cL GtOT]^. Gr+ KJkmm 
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depends solely on Andreas* etymology and an assumctl change of 
sounds not otherwise ancsted, but perhaps right- 

The commentary to Varna docs not even think of Gclan, it docs not 
mention M^andarin as country of the mazanya—though ihb belonp 
10 paiisj(v^“and so (he name vama is not the cause for locating the 
myths of Bretona and HoHyanha in PatUx^^gar. In the Iranian epic 
HdJyanha's place was the liara brzati, on which also MiPra vuru- 
gavyuti dwelled, the tDoimtain encircling the earth. The name Arto- 
barzancs, i.c. ’(h)arabarza(cs, preserved in Orosius from a source of 
Alexander's tiine, proves by its Old Iranian form that the mountain 
was called so long before Alexander, Aafiowa<; in the history of Antio- 
chus II is 'ra^iJros<gavyuu and came toother with bara hrzatL 
This name of the Alburz is as old as Hvara and Patiihvara, and was 
given to it when the immigrating Aryans first saw the towering range 
above Hvara. 

Attempts to locate the old myths in that region are much later than 
the transfer of the name Albutz, and this first transfer may have caused 
the names Varna and Mizandaran to be fixed on the uncon(|iicred 
northern slopes of the mountain. Mazandar^ "country of the mazan- 
dar” superposes itself upon older Tapuri, Tabaristan. It w'as used as 
appellative. I remember an anecdote in the Aghani, where someone says 
to a duellist famous for challenging everybody "when you arc dead you 
still will challenge the mizandar, the devils!” The name lias the form 
of a comparative and may mean "worse than, outdoing the mozanya " 

UPA uollu ran'haya 

Vid.1,1^1 upa ao$csu raj^hayi yo as^o aiwyaxsayeintL The second 
half of the sentence is construed in MP.: yo as idafa TEsumed by awi, 
lepbccs Aw, yabmi. The verb, from which awi must be separated, 
stands either for iayanti "where the asara dwell,” or for “where 

they rule.” 

Because upa aoSciu and upa sanake are opposed in yr.ia,iB and 19, 
Baithcdomac assumed “source” and “mouth” of the river. For 
one needs a wider notion than "source,” for which the usual word 
would be xan, Bartholomac compared aoSa to Lat. unda; as Ir, corre¬ 
spondent of Skr, udaka, udnih, it is better to read, as Tcdesco proposes, 
uSa, u&elu "on the waters." The entire term is an analogy to v^o 
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vahviyi ila^'-iya and upa sanakc ranhayi. All names belong to the 
Dnab, 

sannka, too, correlates the region and the river* For its meaning there 
arc only two indications; it is opposed to uSa in parallel or contrast, and 
it stands between uSastare^ dolatare, cast, west and vimafiye middle 
(of the earth). One may think of “bank," perhaps a certain bank, like 
CIS and trans Jaiaricm, as In Gr. Transojciana, Arab, ma warn l*nahr, 
“beyond the river (of Balkh)-" Cf. sadau, san-, Sogd. san montcr, 
Bcnvcnistc, JAs. 1936, Tcdcsco 71141,39? Bailey fisos 
base san-, sa-, in “sunrise, cast." TPirs. has xvar.paran "west, 

XV'ar.^an **ciist," -parin to Ol. parayaitam departure, occasus, to para, 
Germ, “Fahrt”; with aSa “downward" TPahl. aBapor, Pars, ewar oc- 
casus, evening." The opposition makes the signification of Vsan- “rise" 
probable. 

On the aara F«/.2,5 (PtfZ) says: “cii kui dax^ak c martoman andar 
tan kirt cstci, af an jat pet^: abarSnuva pasccta asara martiyakebyo, 
those to whom this mark of mankirid is made on the body, as is evident 
from the passage; with the men without neck, without head." Wb. 
misinterprets both, as^a and aharSnuva. Draxt /if- describes tlicra in 

§44- 

abnormal men, 
which live beyond the earth, 
tlic pygmies and the “chesKyed" 
whose eyes arc on their chest. 

yut'sartak “heterogeneous, allopliyp’ is used in the Dcriiiart, chapter 
on the liicfary history of the Awesta, where Sliahpuhr II canoniics not 
only the Awesta written by Atarpai, but also yut-sartak texts. These arc 
not the “nachtragUch hinzugckommenen,” as Nyberg translates, 4 tBf., 
but the "heterogeneous,” t.e. non-rcligiaui texts, the scientihe literature 
translated by Shahpuhr's order from Greek, and Syriac. 

var^aji rniin and vargoSan, chest-eyed, chest-eaicd, sagsaran, dog- 
headed," and vitastikan "span-long. Germ. ISumlmg,” Gr. Sd^roXot. 
arc all dcscribeil in Aysti^-Zem,, Messina ch.^, cf. Gr.Bdh. 107, Ctcslas 
and Megasthenes describe similar prodigies after Indian fairy tales, hut 
Ctesias^ sources were Iranian, and the Vid, passage shows that they were 
knowm in Iran. “The headless, duefi^ot, that have the eyes on their 


yuMarrak martomak 
ke rnmend tar d bum 
*vitasiik u var?alm 
ke caSm pa var asr 
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chest" of Herodotus tv,igt arc in Libya. The same dKCi^aXoi=a5ira 
appear in Pseudo^J fist henes and were prt^gated all over the 

world with the mnunce of Alexander. They entered old Pn gli$ : h minta . 
tures and the Ntirnberger Wei^hroiti\. Hence, Shakesj^arc roenttons 
them in Otfteth and the Storm. Nor are they lacking in 1001 Nights: 
ed. Cairo ii, 97 '> **^d 1 saw many creatures who had their eyes tm their 
chest." They arc really well known evcrywhcie. 

Bartholomae actually found something reltgiom even in these ftgarcs 
of fairy talcs; a ni/ffetrw a sect without chief. And in Nyberg's 

theory, which considers this chapter of the VidctfdM as the true history 
of the Zorqastrian mission, the country of the headless ones, on the 
Jaxartes, becomes the country where Zoroaster, after his "headless" 
flight from bis homeland, founded Ills first community. 


XLM. HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


UsuEK ‘Arithmetic’ we mentioned the verses of Yr.13,16, where 
Buddha appears under the name naSyah Gotama, and under ‘Balkh’ 
some other allusions to Buddhism at the time the Grcco-Bacirian 
kingdom. The only other allusion to Hellenism in the Awesta, so far 
disenssedj was “sc'^sis and liypersctpsis ’ as characteristics of Nisiia 
and Raga as the Greek towns Alcxandropolis and Europus. However 
scarce, such allusions arc Important for dating the parts of the Awesta 
in which they occur. 

Alexander himself, though admitted into the Iranian epics, has left 
no trace in the Awesta. But lonians appear, and they may he either 
Greeks of the Seleucid or the Bactrian kingdom. The name is ‘yona 
like OP, yona < Gr. tan--, while OI,, like Akkad, has yavana from 
older Gr. iafwv. 

In a Linguistically poor fragment of the Viltaspa legend in 
Vistaspa prays for victory over several adversaries, among ihcm; 

‘'maryahya Kyonahya arjacaspahya, the hyonian slave Ar^ataspa 
and 


uta aaam frarvesyant 
humaya vrdakanafm)ca 
Byonaya ha^a dahyavo 
uta astam nifanini 
Bydnlnam dahyunam,,. - 


and (that) 1 may bring home 
Humaya and ‘Vrdanaka 
from the hycmian countries 
and I may slay 

of the hyonian countries. . . . 


Tire ethnic Byona appears only once more, in Vr.i^ 37 > ''crses mod* 
died after 5,108, where ’‘and the evil .., Ryona,” from 9,3*' ^ added 
to “victory over Aqataspa," In all other fragments of the Viltaspa 
legend—yr,i7,48 ( = 9,29-31 shortened), Y/.5,108-109 (Viitasp on late 
Frazdanu) and yr.5,113 and 116—Aqataspa and his people are called 
devayasna and drugvant, but thdr ethnic, if mentioned at all, is not 
Ryona, but turya. In the oldest and most explicit form of the legend, as 
told by Chares of Mytilene, Homartes, i.e. Homirges, the echo. (Saka) 
homavrga, replaces the n.pr. Ai^ataspa, The Saka were Iranian subtects 
when Cyrus was killed in the far nesrtheast^ under Danus and Xerxes 
their country is counted as satrapy. When .^Icxanderr arrived there, they 
were mdcpcndtnt like the Hvarazmiya. Tlicy must have regained their 
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independence iti the course of the fifth century, !iiid 3|)pc3r ns foreijpicrs 
in the legend of the fourth century. 

The I^hl. commentators—and the later c|}ic—understood Itydna as 
hiyon, the Cbionites,’ Western authors mention ihcni first as atmitaries 
of Shahpuhr 11 at the siege of Amida in ajj, 356-35^ and it ts only 
Bahrain Yazdegird II and Peroz who have coDiinuousiy to fight a 
p^oup of central Asiatic peoples, among them the Chjonites, that had 
invaded die area of the former Yona kingdom, fosua Styliics, in a-o, 
^66, identifies diem with titc Kidara Huns, or HcphthuUtcsi '*xwny* 
that are the hvny, Hephthalite coins with oiOKo. i,c, hionq, confirm 
JosLia,* 

The ya&bt passages arc not old, but none can be as young as the fifth 
century ask Nybcig 396: "tincm andren [not saying which 1 Zeitraum 
derGcschichte Zcntralasiens gehoren nach alkm zu urtcilen die hyaona 
an , . , Hcrzfcld’s Ansichi, dass hyaona ftir yaona stchi, finde icli 
unannehmbr, da hyaona nlcht von xty^n getrennt werden kann ” 
Tiiat is why 1 did not separate themt *'Ry6na can be an orthography of 
Sasanlan copyists who saw the Iiiyon in wN=y6na of the tMt." "Copy* 
ists** was no good expression; one can define it better. 

Into the epics the name of the Chionites entered during or shortly 
after the fifth century A-n, GrMilh, 198!. and McrtJCr. (AnMcs. 61) 
write, in two versions: 

"ivrk anH-y // xyvn” or “tvTh-y bhh v xyvn klytvn.i'" 

The verb KLYn’s.r—xvint, demands a preceding reladve MTtv=ke in¬ 
stead of or after the ligature b»h; // indicates unccriain reading, hence 
perhaps -K; 


rvrk BRM-y or simply *‘tvrk-y fM?jvd| xy^n KLrrvN.t’' 

*‘a (young) Turk—who arc called hiyon”—hits Sam with his arrow, he 
falls asleep, lying in dramnak (see under ^Ardvr ) and covered by snow,* 
awakening only at the resurrection, Turk, at the time of the BdL, 
translates turya, and the gloss “biydtj’' may have had some support 
in an old ttv'n, yona, of the text 


, jn; yoLf A. Oirii^n^n, Xapiniiitf jij »nit 

nil. * t g- 

, ITr Ir^rtct. ouMtIy laaletl tq [Wn, And^ma, i. M « tfa^ SiYitin n^naw i»«r 
Anlrba, « C. a^U*. r. hcgl dcT ^ 

imraae Mja-B. dcr mh immff plodi Weibt'" ^ 
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The changing dcsiguatlons reveal: The old myth spoke of lurya; 
the Aeliacmcniaii venion, attested by Chares, in which the myth 
coalesced with that of the Bactrion Druvaspa^Luhrlsp, introduced the 
name homavrga. The third ethnic, (h)yona may refer to the Greeks 
of Alexander's time, but since the legend developed iii eastern regions, 
(h)ydna was more probably btroduced in Arsacid times referring to 
the Greco-Baciiians. In Sasanian times, the hiyon occupied the region of 
these yona, names that call for identification. When the Boctrian king¬ 
dom was long imcc forgotten, the old yon and new hiyon were actually 
believed to be the same people. 

The epic which never ceased to absorb nesv historical events, admitted 
the Hiyon; but to appear in the A wests the people came much too late. 
The Awtsta writes hyona with a special sign, not with normal h, and 
this occurs as initial only In die name Ityona and m “Ryat'’ for the par¬ 
ticle yai or the opt, of \/ah-, Lat, *'sict," One ms. writes ahybn-. In 
media] |>osiuon tlie sign ts used for h before y, e.g. m daRyu^, but nev'ci 
exclusively; certain copyists only—^herc the expression fits—transferred 
it from initial to medial, bur ortginally it was a special sign for the 
name Ryona only. 

In the Muhammedan period one may imagine changes in the Awes- 
dc text, but not the mventkin of new characters, the less so as there 
were two signs for h available. And during the Sasanian period, the 
text could not be changed, because Shahpulir II had canonized the whole 
corpus as written by Acarpat: “now, since the religion is visible to the 
world, we shall not tolerate anybody's irrcligiosiiy, that shall be our 
continuous endeavor^ and he acted accordingly." Thus the sign must 
have been invented, along with the whole Aw. alphabet, for use in ibis 
name. 

Much has been written about imaginary ordeals of Zoroaster—see 
tinder 'Last Judgment*—but the real ordeal which Aiarpat undcrw*ent 
has received little attention.* The Den^, says: "pas a2 bbxlitn e atarpaC 
pa gowisn c p 4 jssa;{r, after A. had been acquitted by the testimony of 
the ordeal," lh.ar means the divine confirmation of die accuracy of the 
text he hod vi'rittcn. At ilic first writing, under Volagases t, m Arsacid 
Aramaic, and at the second transllicradon of this archetype into Sasa¬ 
nian script under Ardashir 1, no such divine testimony was required. 


* Sa fhv >^37! 
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The ordeal raises A.rarpafs achievement far above the fonner ailcmpts, 
and beside^ It is dte last one. Therefore, AuttpSt ufos the imenfor of 
the Aiifestic scrifiL 

That h why he ranks high in the history of the Zoroastiian religion- 
The Bakman tells of a vision of Zoroaster: First he had prayed 
for immortality, but the god declines, because granting this wish would 
contradict resurrection and salvation, eternal life in heaven. Then he 
secs a tree with four branches, of gold, silver, «ccl and "raijccd-with- 
ironr which the god explains as degeneration until, after a thousand 
years, the first solyant appears, The Dcnkflrt interprets the four phases 
as (i) revelation of die religion; (a) Viltaspa's accepting the religion; 
(3) Atarpat restoring it; (4) the time after Shahpubr U- 

Taken as a palcograpliic problem, ail the signs of the Awestic script 
are derived from Sasanian cursive during a phase this cursive had 
reached in the middle of the fourth century, in perfect agreement with 
the above result. This theory diverges widely from the eclectic way of 
invention which H. funkcr advanced in his treatise on the Awestic 
script. It is based on the paleography of the Sasanian inscriptions, and, 
unfortunately, cannot be proved without publishing the scjueczes and 
photographs of all inscriptions and legends on coins and seals referring 
to the problem, a material which is in my hands. 

The li used in Byana is—Like 5 a, c:c, yik, J:<f, i:t—differentiated 
from hv by a diacritical book or fiourisb under the letter, which makes 
it a sign hy, h only used before y, Tlie other h signs rcpbcc a letter of 
the Aramaic archct)'pc. If the archetype had an h in the name hwn, 
there was no need or reason to create a special sign: the diacritical hook 
marks the sign as an addition which interprets syn as hiyon, The 
Cbionites appear first in 356-59, the very time when Atarpat was work¬ 
ing, and the Lnvenuon of the Awestic script is dated thereby in 
A.U. 360. 

About that time a strange passage in Y-g must have been composed 
(st.24): 

homo .. - krsanim apa.xiaSmm niSaSayat 

Hdma — has expelled the krsani from the empire- 


* TrJtf li Aod UK V, 
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nilasuin, **10 settle," d. J, H. Kramers, bsos tin, on the niiastagan, 
military eolotiists on the Caucasus limes, apa^xsa^ra, a spurious com¬ 
pound with the MP. privative apa “away Ecoro;’ hence “settle o^dc, 
eitpcl from the country" IPars. mn 5 try RmnrN. apa-xSaE^ra implies the 
notion “foreign country, Ausland” like late Aw. uzdahyu from 

TPahl. uedch, in a political acceptation not possible before the time of 
Mithradates II, end of the and century b.c; 

“yo rosta x^atfrokamyo yo davata" 

Bartholomact “rosia, der iammcitc.” The following lines speak of 
^arat, and comparing V.5i,J2 rurost aito and Vtd.i^^ iara and 
Saya, one must translate “he forbade" Bartholomae in 

dcr Sorge urn seine HorschafC* but klma is never “amdety," but the 
“bon plaisir" of one who has power over something. A xsa^rokamya 
has power over the *5 a Jab e kamkar, cf. Papaks letter to 

Ardashir in K^n.i “Ardavan U kamkartar patix^ay over w." alMolutc 
ruler; often in inscriptions, kamkar U patix^ay. x^atfrakaniya is the 
as Xv3tavya: the aihoKparatp. hence: 

he forbade, the emperor, he issued an edict, 
noit me apam aiJrava awiitis vrSyc dahyava carat. 

"not shall henceforth an ^ravan sojourn in ray country m order to,. . 
an ungrammatical sentence, cf. Benveniste, Inf^, 39 * ^^tai means to 
live, traver's awiStiS vrSyc, according to Bartholomac “studJa (sacra) 
ut augeai"; hut Pahl.transL "pa kamak, as he pleases" The inf. vr&yc 
stands for MP. varziln, “for the work" at an artivi^ expressed by 
awiK a pseudo-Aw. noun ahsir, to awyaxiaya. “inspection " or—think¬ 
ing of “awiStar, raider"—^incursion, immigration. 

ho vispe vrSinam vanat ni vispe vrSinara jatiat 

The general sense of Bartholoraac's translation is "the foreign, Persian, 
student steals and kUls our-thc exiled krsam's-knowlcdgc." The aw¬ 
ful setuence is no pan of the edict, but laments over its OTnscquences^. 
The subject of “ho vanatHfanat" is the same as of "yo rosea—i^vata." 
viz the emperor, vanat cannot belong to MP, vatiitan, vanquish, but 
must be syn. of “ni janat, ruins." The usual MP. phrase » vinaset-janet, 
here perhaps V van- "annihilate." All is Sas. Plisik transposed into 
Awcstic. 


jfi Hm£NlSA) AND CHSmiAJJlTY 

The Pahl. transl. of krsanim is “tilsiyak " explained by '‘tan^deiuii, 
Chrmianity”; Skr. transl equally kakiiyaMi- The Sasanian govern- 
ment had expelled Christians, and the Byzantine emperor answered 
by fotbidding Sasaiiian priests to travel in his countries. This sounds 
like the beginning of persecutions of Christians in Iran^ and the oldest 
recorded by western sources was in ajk 346 under Shihpuhr U. But 
there seems to have been an carUer one, for a passage isolated by large 
gaps, and hence not quite comprehensible, of the Kartcr inscriptions, 
time of Shabpuhr I (Bahratn Hr), KiZ I9, NiR 29, SAJdrA. 14, saysr 

kySy ZT ’hrmny v S«i’n mn Itry kivtn v pl.'k? v yhvdy v smny v 
brmny v nWy [vJ.mW] v klsynyk'n [v.l.:kis"l v ra... - v zndyky byn 
itry vHWN-d ’vrdysy gvk’nyby v glsty zy Wn vb. ,., yhy v 

yzd'n g’sy v nlomy... •. 

“the doctrine Ahrimarv and the devs driven from the country, 
and the -. . and lews and Shamans and Brahmans and hJasraya and 
Kilsiyanik and M.,., and Zandik in the couniry were killed, dcstruc* 
lion of the idols and ,.. of the devs... 

A shorter enumetation of non-Iranian religions appears in a tolerance 
edict, quoted in a rcirospccdve speech delivered at the time of the 
Armenian rebellion against Yazdegird 11 by the chief MobaS:* “in our 
country the Magu^ the Zandik, the Jew, the Christian and what other 
religions there arc, shall live for their faith in pcaccl" The intolerance 
of Shahpuhi 11 , to wtiom ScJiaeder attributed the edict, is a fact, and I 
would still prefer to ascribe it to Shahpuhr 1 , although the inscriptiDH 
reveals persecutions in his time; the edict may have put an end to them. 

The inscription distinguishes between n'ir'y and klsynyk'n. The 
Just IS Syr. n^riyc, n,t, nasomya, Na^enpalm; the second is 

seemingly inilucnccd in form by cKK^Tjcria Pahl kalisak, kanlsak, 
associated whh the notion/ Vuhni,Yl.: “ail avesan hc^m.toxmak^ sal- 
man dchan dru] setaspih u kilsiy^ih, MahvindaS guft ku iiroma^yik 
bavend, from that Asmodaeus-brood SaJm countries comes the lct 3 - 
spill demon and the kiJsiyikih, MahvindaS says: they are die Rho- 
macans." SaLm, sarima of the old myth, of the tripardrion of the world, 
icpresents Byzantium, MP, s^asp, as n.pr. on a seal, Horn 23, n.1125, 

■In fJik VafiifliJti;. qtKKcxj bj H, khitdcr. 

^ Cf, Lktibankf, Z-LSefn.* 1. Mis. luiiuli, iviWif^ye. in SbiJi- 

blnuh, imm ”Ai-kmtLa ii the pliu of wuniup jcwi, Chrkiiaju md fniSiitli." 
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Berlin^ Kurd, hasp i ii, is '‘sorrel." The catami ty chapter of the GfSdh, 
speaks of worship of devs by “those with v^atvars (tonsure?), of the 
kilisiyak, sedsp of Hrom, Arabs etc." Thus, the expression aims at the 
color of the hair of these rni^head^ and is the same as Arab, banu Uaf far, 
“yellow, blonde" for Byzantines and later Tranks/ The opposite is banu 
l-aswad “bbck-hcads," Arabs, just as the Babylonians call themselves 
^Imat (jaqrjade, Markwart, Sudsmemett, gave another cipianation, 
not really contradictory: Talmudic scholarship made Zephd, ?fv, son of 
Eliphaz, son of Esau. Gen, 316, the ancestor of the Romans, equating 
Rome with Edom; the utx write and the figures arc the same 

as Eliphaz and Sophar, friends of Job. The Arabs, c.g. Binini. accepted 
rhu genealogy: al-A^far b.Elifaz b, al-'l? (Esau); and Diitawari: ah 
Rum b, Eltfaz.” But the reason for this equation was the interpretation 
of ?fv, sofar, as “blonde." In an inscription of a wife of Saladin at 
§alibin, Aleppo, the protocol of tlie sultan contains the words: “con¬ 
queror of the green \iraz from the bant l-affar, the yellow ones. Green 
is the color of the prophet, and the words play upon the colors. 

ktlsiyikth, therefore, arc the Byzantine Christians, seemingly in op¬ 
position to the na£ray as Ncstorian Christians of Iran, designates 

by krsanim the Christians of Byaantium. It is a pscudo-Aw. word, 
derived from MP, khsyanih, kirsenik. y.9,34* written under Sbahpuhr 1 
or after 346 under Shahpuhr 11 , immediately before the writing of the 
Awesta in Awestic script, is the youngest datcabic passage in the Awesta. 

TJic picture the Dini(<irt gtves-end of b.in and beghming of tv, 
IV —of the literary iraditkin of the Awesta starts from the 

primary assumption that il was written by Zoroaster under the reign of 
Viitaspa, a notion produced by its raazdayasniati redaction. Either V^- 
taspa or Dariy b. Dirayan, the last Darius, had one copy deposited m 
the ganj i Jefigan, the archives of the temple of Sez, another one at Diz 
i nipiSt, i.c, Naqsh i Rustam, considered as archives of Pwsc^pob. Under 
the reign of the “cursed Alexander,” the copy at Diz i nipdt was 
destroyed by the fire, that of Sez was carrictl to Egypt and translat^ 
into Greek (in the library of Alexandria).* Under Valax^ i Alkin, 


• tx. GotikUHr, viS*! P«''. ijSJ. 

“ Milly ^ 'Hmnippv* «iui ds tot. ta .rtt diliatn»ti.i™ ^ 

mih. vmiHUT. J ZofLMiarc WPiliu ilriidlwi qu.K|« volumirtum «u. pnnii pr*? 

cxinonn. t qu* Ji.eeffl uadjtlii A»«meni.' Tq tfa» onkinE tuiwacnt CUiflOfll 



yjS HELUUMI^M ANt> CHKIfnAKITY 

Volagases t, all written or oral tradition that bad escaped dcitruction 
was ooUected and preserved- A riiniiar collection, wilb redaction—ad¬ 
mitting and diminating of parts—was conducted by the chrpal Tansar 
under Ardashir 1 . Shibpubr 1 ordered translations to be made from 
Indian and Greek works on medicine^ astronomy^ mathematics, chro- 
nology, geography, chemistry, physics, economics, philology and other 
arts and sciences, and to add them to the Corpus of the Awesta, the 
originals being kept at the gan] i Se^igan. Shihpuhr U after bis vie- 
torious wars, had a redaction of the whole material made, including the 
non-religious works, and had theni arranged in ’^Nasks,*’ This was done 
through Atarpat c Mahraspandan. The work, for which Atarpat passed 
an ordeal, was canonized. Xusrau I, after iiaving destroyed Mazdakism, 
had a commentary written. 

From our studies a piaurc results which essentially agrees with (his 
tradition: The oldest dates we can ascenain of prc-Xoroastrlan materials 
iti the Awesta, lie between 678, foundation of the Median empire, 612, 
destruedon of Nineveh, 550 conquest of Agbatana, and ^39 conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus. The memorial document of Viltaspas temple, in 
yr.i3, is near 527 BjC. The datable gatha arc between 539 and 522, acces¬ 
sion of Darius. 

Collecting of songs and hymns started after Zoroasier'.% death, at the 
same tune as die redaction of the epic songs into a grear epopee. The 
mazdayasnian redaction of this matcrtal began under Artazcrccs II and 
endnl with Alexander, There were among this material hymns to 
gods, to which all dciinitians of Gr. “hytntios”—see Wiinsch in Pauly, 
BE.—can direedy he applied, but no more than the Greek hymns were 
these Iranian hymns “liturgies,'' The mazdayasnian redaction was made 
for liturgical purposes, and this character became more and more accen- 

miuiiet, '^tCcrmippc* djtcii^ dc CatlimiquE, oufn^ cn ptiiswuri liKTa *pa\ 

m dirt dc Pfiw il aurall HHTaiil b nifthodc AScuiulrillf^ I& «uvnn Jfi 

Zortwr-C qui Aoaiatt cocnplc au Eotal U»D,«H3 d dc Vifftn-k la (sf^diiojl dc ce 
Semitic fon #uti^TtHciti£, GcTlt iEnimanc odJectkMi ^TulcnTinBit pKndcfpiigTipibc. 

bibiUothccaiic Hetnippe qLu ac k puiLuJl pU dl'iiae cuictitud? soupifctii^ pvw cbi^iS 

Ic Euun dc Z«t}aitTc WU* Id rdyfiniK da Fena que V<m pcur-tur: milfilc 

sactii dn O^EdnA^. mail |f a'cn iLdmilc pi Huini fvf rmurq^uhk qit'il eXuait an Mtzufc 
uoc i&lc CDAndcTablr dc tFaductiorti do Idioniei bdnurtu I dc CcOd^ ad;j?cninl"hui 
(£ipiiimi dc rt dr 

On 1^ CsifiMiEit xxft dial ill pnea |krtttTired in cE&wxl IktaiturE see nol 

i ilq^E tifle AWcalVc. Thi^riort, fhe ooljr pMtfblE rmplittitkia of die twa inillm inrilKiu?tl 

tit w fliat tliE Mtimtin owBcd m nifafiflfti dI Isoe UtTEiiurt 
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tuattd during the further tong history of the Awesta. From Alexander 
to Mithradates II, who consciously attempted the restoration of the old 
empire, there were probably no accessions to the Awesta, only losses. 
Then came chapt. i, geographical poem, and n-m, Yama myth, of the 
VidctfdSd during the earlier, and the Vidivdad prt^>er, the Code, dur¬ 
ing the second half of the Arsacid period, when the magi of Adhar- 
baijan were powerful under the rule of the Atropatenian line of 
Arsadds. 

Parts like tlie gatha and the memorial document may have had, of 
old, an aide-mi£moire in Aramaic script, but the whole corpus of the 
Awesta w'as not fixed in writing before die middle of the first century 
under Volagases 1 , when the oral tradition was failing. The Videv- 
dad must have been written from the beginning. 

This Arsacid prototype was transposed into Sasanian script under 
Ardasbir. That Shahpuhr I had scientific books translated from Indian 
and Greek is confirmed by the identification of a few book titles by 
Nallino. The youngest datable j passage in the Awesta, >'.91,24, may 
belong to the time of Shahpuhr I or of Shahpuhr II, after aj>. J4fi, and 
in about ajx 360 the writing of the Awesta in Awcstic script was com¬ 
pleted. Thus the genesis of our Awesta took just a thousand years. 
From that time on it was only a question of preservation and irans- 
tnission. 


XLIII, INDUSTRIES 


I iuTc udthcr' wcBpcH3 in ihu chimbcr, 
It lA 4 inwd ^ $pu^ Lbc kc-^iwMk*t Itaipcr. 

TocEXFiER with iustory, that is with dixuraents wc can read and daic^ 
about 3P00 B.C., the Bronste Age begins in the Near Eastern countries. 
A thousand years of Copper Age precede tt, and the Stone Age recedes 
into the hfth millennium. The allus^ial lowlands, with the more inten¬ 
sive and) iince the beginning of historj', more advanced civilization, 
had no metals and imported them from the highlands. Thus the devel¬ 
opment of both, in this respect, was inseparably linked together. The 
Bronze Age lasted altout 1,500 years, and after 1500 BjC., iron—a metal 
known since about 1900—appears, drst rare and valuable, but in the dth 
century a.c., at Pasargadae, already u.sed as building material. 

One can no longer maintain the thesis, formulated in 18S2 by W. 
Geiger, in his Ot/iranncAe Kulrar, that the Awesta belonged to the 
Bronze Age, because iron was unknown, and the alter native ‘^copper 
or iron” imj>lied by Nyhcrg, 157: “Fur die Gatha-Gemdnde war 
Mctall sovicj wic fCupfer, nicht Eisen” is at all events impossible, be- 
cause 1,500 years of Bronze tie between the two. Sentences like "Pass 
Gold in den Gatha fehlt, mag Zufall scin; auch Silber kommt nicht 
vor,'^ “der Mithrakrcb kanntc sowohl Gold wic Silber,” 263: "Anabita 
[who was bedecked with gold f gcbori nicht zum Mithra-Krcisc’' would 
have no meaning even if they did not refer to words in a few poems, 
but to results of extensive excavations, for, gold appears as early as 
copper, earlier than silver, but nciilier of them characterizes a period. 
The Gatha-Gemcindc of course did not Boorish in the Stone Age or 
at the Copper Age—the period of original Indo-European language— 
and was not a thousand years older than the Mhhra-Grnieinde. These 
communities never existed. 

The linguistic material shows that the IE. languages began to branch 
off with the Bronze Age, after 3000 b.c. There can be no common 1 £. 
word for iron, because iron is too youtig. Copper, on the contrary, was 
knowm; Skr, lohah “copper," later *‘iion,'’j Aw. rd$ita = 01 . rdhita,’ OP, 

t riiKtj emit id Vj.tja mi Mint « nniujiuia, ■^doppef^nKiOiii^'^ tiv O.B^L id InJ. 

better rif>cn ko^. aj cpitfart ^ Mukn^ ""c^lfper-iiukci" ia Sittil. 

tinuJu haa brea fo llitk, W-TTaleli whtcl) H, SclmCluidi li "lUtt 

The bhjCtiJtE Idtm ii Ltill liialtlEiii l-ifKitBfl tfu- Mieaj^T'+ luupv. 
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‘mdi ID MP* TOYf Arm. arotr; Lar. rumSuSj “jiicce of ore; mineral." 
This leads to CE. 'raudlia which reflects the same oiigiiuit as Siim. urudu. 
Neither the people of 1£. language nor tlte Suinciians, itor the Semites, 
were min ers; all boiTOtvcd the word from the language of Anatoliau 
miners. Since old Sum. bad uKUD.NAnAit^' “enclosure of the copper¬ 
smiths” is read Bad.Tihira, “of Ujc Tihira,” i^c, Tibaroij urudu seems to 
render the word for copper in their language. 

The region west of IJamah in Syria, with copper mines, is called in 
Boghazkoi and T.Amarna texts (i5Eh-t3th centuries) nu^^fse, whence 
Akk. nahuitum (only in T.Amama texts), Hcbr. nchdSai, (‘Ir) naljas, 
Arab, nuhas ^copper." Assurnasirpal writes lufiutt instead,’ and Zakir of 
Hamat lu'uS. Nuhail^c and lu’u^ rcEcci an Anatoliati original for “cop¬ 
per,” and since it is connected with O.T. k^lub^ Gr. chalybes, it seems 
to be the word for copper in their dialect. 

When the alloy, bronze, became known and other metals with it, 
new names wac borrowed by IE. languages and the signiheation of 
older names shifted. To Vcd. ayas, Gath, .ayah correspond Lat. aes, 
Goth, aiz, Nord. dr, AS. ar > ore, hence IE, 'ajos “ore.” Mctllef, latrwi, 
“mot l.E. ou du moins repandu au momen t ou Ics longues dc la famille 
I.E. ^taient encore cn contact.” 

A "mountain Atsa” appears in the annals of TjglathPiJeser I, and its 
position can be determined from die following sources: Salmanassar I, 
about nGo b.Ct invaded Uruatri, southern Armenia, and eight of its 
districts, of which some belong to Enzitene and Melitcnc (opp. each 
other on the united Euphrates). He destroyed Arina, “the wcU-founded 
fortress” and “strew kudintc, ‘cress* on its ruins” (see under ‘Krsvar^), 
Tliercwith the “wltolc of Muzrt was subjected” and he returned by way 
of Hanigalbat, south of Enzitcnc. TiglarhPilcscr I, a” 5, about 1100 s.c., 
occupied the country Muzii; its neighbors, the Qumani, came to help, 
yet he seized “the town Arini (var.l. ariiwti) ai the foot of mount Ajsa,” 
then turned against Qumani and took its "strong place Qunula and its 
royal city Kibluma.” AdadNcrari 11 , a1 (911 e.c.) fought in Kumani, 
situated beside Kutmuhi, and Sargon, a' 30, ab. 715 6 .jc;, occupied 
Kamnumu, destroyed Mcliddu, and rebuilt Tilgarimmu after having 
conquered "the whole of Kammanu"; be returned via Mar‘a 5 and Gur- 
gum (Zcnjirli-rcgion). 

5 JilcDtditJliOfl liWih ChilSkiv^DiuiiiTii a crttHamii, foartE Tilmtidic. 
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Qiunoni, with all its variants, is Komana; Kuttnuhi is Kommagcnc, 
Mdiddu Mditcne. Muzri, with its town Arina, must be the region of 
Zetun, i.c. “oUvelum,” old Ulnia I^ul” is the original AnatoL word for 
olive, oil I, 25 miles N. of Mar‘ai. The name Murri w the same as mod. 
Maitir, district of Dersim in Armenia, in the angle formed by the two 
Euphrates confluents, N. of Mcliicnc-Enaitcne, Byz, xAf^a 
Arab, djahal Muzur in Ibn Serapion. But this lies west of the Eupbrates. 
The name seems to have had a wider application in antiquity, but to 
have survived only in its northeastern pan. Ktun lies in the Qabaq 
Dagb, near the famous iron- and copper-mines of Saryfifek, which 
apparently arc Mt. Aisa, the “ore-mountain."^ 

In Vcd. and Aw. ayas has the adj. yellow, red, black, it is bronze, 
not copper. And yet. In later times, Ir. ayah may as well mean iron, as 
Skr. lohih) once copper, became iron. 

Hubschxnann, PenStud. 10, called NP. ahan “obscure” and postu¬ 
lated OP. ‘asaina for MP. asen; Tcdcsco, mo, iVjiSj, ex¬ 

plained it: "NP. ihan < OP, ‘afl'cna, hfP. asen < Med. 'asena”; hence 
Ar. prepal. k*, and no connection with ayah. In y/.TO,i29 the text has 
ahena sparya, which Wb, registers as clerical error under ayahena; it 
means a spccbl kind of iron, hence perhaps *asena sp(a)r7a. In Y Mo,130, 
Vid,y,y^ and 8,90, another name of a special kind of iron, h^afnena 
appears. Pah!- transl. palavatcn "of steel," Both words denote material 
of common weapons and vessels, and whatever the special meaning is, 
they are enough to show that assertions like "Eisen fehlt. im gaozen 
Awesta” are wrong. Not even parts of the Awesta can possibly belong 
to the Bronze Age. 

Vmo, 128-132 describe the arms lying in Mithra's charioc. As there 
are a thousand of every one, their form is the gen.plur. (see under 
‘Mithra’). Two old glosses arc embodied m the text: 

128: ^vartinam hukrtinim a thousand well-fabricated bows 
(gloss): asti yo gavasnahe snavya there are such with strings of ten- 
}iya dons of a stag, 

^ Cf. widl tt»b Abq ibt: lamt CtP^h, fetl Ti T.Kjiuetlxni 

1^1571: ThotnKtau IHt 
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rag: ilunlm krfcasapnunani 
::aranya.zafrain srvt.fti' 
yam 

(glou): a$ti ya aboia sparya 
1^; ricJnam broiA:3.t^nim 
fakuiadam hosabncnam 
bttCTidlni 

131: kart^lm waya^iarlnim 
gaSan^ ayabcnanam 


arn>wf with feathers of buzzards, 
gold-mouthed, tcaddoadcd, 

there arc sueh of sprgiron, 
lances with sharp blades, 
hatched of hdsafna 

with CW'O bits, 
daggers with two edges, 
maces of ayah, ore. 


A whole arsenal lies on the chariot, but only the number r,0oo is 
hyperbolic: lances, spears, bows, arrows and hatchets in quivers, swords 
and daggers are all represented on sculptures of normal Assyrian 
chariots. 

isunim krkisa.par^m' odends agaiim: the meter. Since one can 
scarcely assume haplologk shortening to •p(a)rnim, one syllable of 
the hrst component is redundant. In the song “Mithra as warrior" (see 
below, Y/.io, 39) iSlavo raifya.prna, arrows with cagle-feadiers are twice 
mentioned, and feathers of buzzards and eagles may have been used. 
But arrows for great armies were mass-products. Bazaars of nashshabm 
(Arab,) or tlrgarin (NP.), arrow-makers, existed in all Oriental towns 
until recently, and the feathers were those of the prosaic cock, the krka, 
highly esteemed as announcer of the dawn, parodars. Without hesita¬ 
tion one may read, in good meter “tiiuvam krka.p(a)rnanani, with 
oock-fcathers,” cf. y/,15,61: mryahya krpa krk(as)ahya under ‘Naviga¬ 
tion.* 

The other metrical olicnsc in the following verse is easily cured: espe¬ 
cially jn parallel with srvhstay one must read ‘zari- for zaranya.zafar. 
Bariholomac took this word as a figure for the arrowheads* “biting" 
tike the mouth of an animal; A. V. W. T^ckson as ‘'golden-notched." 
In irvl.stay, against former interpretations, srvi- stands for srva “lead," 
cf. ‘srvi.za[iga “with sh anks of lead,” epithet of SniviSka, under 
‘Krjvar'; stay, to Vsta- ‘'stand," means the balance of the arrow in the 
air: a small counterpoise of lead for the metal arrow-head. 

The gloss in rag refers to ‘zarizafar and means “arrow-heads for real 
use are not of gold, but of sprya iron." Lommel, by drawing the gloss 
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unduly into the text, came to iranslate: *‘der Schoft dcr gur^machten 
kt aus JiistG( ?)," but shafts were never of iron, From Aw. sprya comes 
Syr- ^bvrqn, loanword from MP,, used by Elias of Nisibis for Gr. 
gifoXof, name of steel of best quality, because the Cbalybcs in Halybe 
on the Pontus made the best steel. In the Syr. Alexander-book the ethnic 
XdXv^c$, too, is rendered by SbvrqnyV NP. dictionaries give no autfaori* 
tarivc passages for their Saburan, Saburak, laburgan '‘stecl,^ which Is 
taken from PaM. glossaries, os the MP, ending -ak betrays ^ the vowels 
are bcondusive, evidendy assimilated to SabOr < sihpuhr. MP,, Syr. 
Ibvrqn is like « name of provenance, and the place is Suburgan, 

Sibirgon in Vckrta-Gdzgan, see under 'Videvdad.' The same place has 
given the word suburgan, supurgon to Uiguric and MongoUc in tlie 
meaning “stupa"; cf, the ease of ka^a “donkey’' and qahwa “wine” 
under 'Hdma.’ The origin of the name is sprya aJiena “iron of Sprya."* 

To differentiate words for steel from iron by names of provenance 
is almost a rule. I am inclined to connect also Assyr. habalkinu^ “of 
steel" with cMlyps. Hattusil III, owner of the iron mines of Ki^vatna, 
ie. Cappadocia FonKca, in his famous letter* is decidedly reluctant to 
allosv the export of the rare materia^ and sends, on request and as ap¬ 
peasement, only one dagger blade of iron, Tusratta of Mitanni sends 
Amenophis 111 as precious gift two dagger blades and ten “giakatu 
baholklnu, of stceL" The only place for him to get them was Kizvatna; 
babalkinu, here, expresses the provenance frmn the country in which 
the Chalybes lived, and is apparently an original *ha 1 abkmii.' From this 
very region, the town Samsvin, came in about 1890, an iron dagger of 

* Th. Nofilcite, n-io, wIm G. for tlic 

dsv^Ui cmtizuJalwR of tbETIU^jr' tht 

^ Sfti “tii OJ, bfidrt '* = iprout Jjwiif- 

T VtHtkJUkBibtbcb, 11,1 i^^t49- 

BtiKJMljk V nP liJ iJtf ajlilpcM«: w^t fnrmcrSy belirrcit in tt Ranrin IT, c£ S. 
Mni inrt in muQ 6 i, iiuJ eai fi. 3 ,|, ind thii ii not tiiiLftljr by GoeluS 

fWtOT ihu it wii SabnuiiEiai I ol Awur. I have Eitaqd ihe w^Kp^e pi^isHcrn i|a an no- 

pulit, on the BTBinaphy <ii ihc Aim:, Near Elvt, aful am Unable |ju GocEZc'i uiumfnl; 

S^uvaioa Am btpiO tt imgiluily Med- Eafpituka^ Gr, fCaprsnJflkijl Patiuka: Onljr afxff 
Alnaivin" thf Qjmc wi* ctlcndeti Ip iDcludr the KiUTSmt Emnaiia,^ and ih^rc ibe mme uirvivcd 
Mlicr the cidjruaaf ctrtiflwjr had licnpEc •^Ponivta." 

ol liqukU m u 0p«u.U)f ffti^ucoi m tini^i^et w|ic 4 tfve 

naiiic a lahul. d adUv l lont. mdlibot, KhoiL Epid. b^UiTHx^ Lat, plnmbvmH 

In the IqtiM is qu«lu£L wai alio M Iuwr He whkb the tmn habalilnu may pCnuibJy rder. 
^ho- ^iKhiikd Themuern M dit wiiti the fortified pUm Side, ^ 

Rhabela tm tEuc tcmi » taJ poo Amhcnl (Si^msuilh thxa PharaikU and Tra(K*in." 

JCihaka aCKn* to be ib* lO^n pf Sedeni, *f wllKh ochjeii ait kJWWd. 
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ihflt period, in die Khanenko collection in Kiew^ of which six or eight 
^icctmcns have turned up in recent yor* in Luristan. 


Before detemuning hosafnena, the weapons themselves deserve some 
study. 

In y/,io,39*40, stanzas belonging to the same song as i2S'i3i^ the 
almost identical scries of arras recurs, as arms of the enemies, made in¬ 
effective by Mkhra: 


39; tsvascit rzuya.pnia 

huffaxtat haca ^^anvanac 
)iya.jacaho vazarana 
rStayasifit tiyra darya - - 
zaritvailit fradaxHaniya 
vazamna haifa b^ubyo 
al!amna<vi8o bavau 
40; kartailit hufrayuxta ... 
vazriJii hunlvixt^ yoi alyrare 

saiahi martiyakanini 
alanma-lano bavati 

A third corrcspotnling passage is 
their fnends proof against the 


The arrows with eagte-featbers 
that h'om the well-bent bow 
fly off when shot from the string, 
the lances, pointed, bng, 
the earthen sling-stones 
flying by the force of the arras, 
they all miss their target, 

Tfic daggers, well suspended, 
the roaces well swung down which 
shall 

descend upon the heads of men 
they all miss their tar^, 

Vf. 13,72, where the fravaiti make 
of their enemies: 


13,72: yatfa noit tat pati karto 
hufraharSto 
noit vazro hunivixto 
noit isavo huva( 7 axto 
noit ritif huvawiyasta 
noit asano rmaiuto 

avasyat 

These poor verses again are the 


that not the daggers, 
easy to draw, 

not the maces well swung down, 
not the arrows well shot off, 
not the lances well thrown, 
not the stones moved by (ftnee 
oO arm, 

may hit him. . ,. 
model of yr,i,i8: 


i,iS: noit dim narant ayan avas* not would hit this man 
yat 

noit akavo noh fakavo noil neither akavo, nor hatchets, nor 
iiavo arrows, 
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noit kart a noit vazra iiM knife, nor mace, 

noit visantc asino avasayat nor an stones hit {um. 


The five arms in y/,io,las'll! arc the same as in 39-40; (i) bow and 
arrow, (2) lanre, (4) dagger, (5) mace; only for (3) fakus, hatdict or 
axe, the other verses have sling-stone. 

The most detailed description of military equipment is iti 17^.14,9, a. 
passage compared by Noldcke with Tabari's story <rf Xusraii, who first, 
believing himself to be exempt, clM not appear at the roll-call, then, 
rebuked by the general, came, but forgot his arrow-heads. Tliis late 
Sasanian rale resemhlcs indeed the Vidcifdad passage, and yet this must 
he a very old piece, ra^iUti atone, tliough a deformity, proves that 
die original described the equipment of an old ra^eSta, and the wrong 
context in which ihc piece b put is coocliisivct this equipment is ini' 
posed, among endless odicr deliveries, as a punishment for having 
inadvertendy deprived an otter of one of its eyes. Vid.i^.'g,: 


yuam zayanam ra^otHti 

prvyo rStis bitiyo karto 
^ritiyo vazro turya ^anvar 
pu^Sa zenius mat 
mat ^risu aya.a'yraiS 

xiltvT fradaxiana snavar-hazum 
mat drU^ £rad3]^anyai]£ 
hafta^o zraSo a^tamo kiiriS 
naumo pati^ano dasamo samvlro 
evandaso kamara dvadaso ranapo 


To the equipment of a ra^eftS be¬ 
long: 

1, lance 2. dagger 

3, mace 4. bow 

5. bcl(( p) with qniver, 

witli dlirry iron-pointed (ar¬ 
rows) 

(tv sling with arms of sinews 
widi thirty sling-stones 
p. cuirass 8. collaret 

9. cheek-piece to. helmet 

I t. sword-hclt 12- greaves. 


t -6 arc offensive, 7-13 defensive weapons, Hemdotus, when describing 
the army at Doriscus, 480 b.c,, names the defensive weapons first. The 
weapons of the Persians are (j) long bow, carte arrows iti quivers, {z) 
long lances, (3) daggers suspended from the belt, worn at the right 
thigh; eyxei/iiSni Ttapn roif Sc^toi^ fL-^pop ftApajuaptvft^Ptt ^ic rqc 
CeSvjje. He adds "properly speaking, that is rhe Median equipment." 
The sculptures show the slight differences between the Median and 
armatncjit; the Medes have the bow in a case, the Persians 
have a quiver only for arrows. The Medes wear the dagger sus^iended 
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ai Herodotus dcsci-ibcs it, but die Persians wear ificra sticking in their 
belts. Herodotus is right in calling the equipment Median. 

Aw, kirta arc the karta, MP, kart, NP. kard, is every 

knife; in Vid.jj^, the PahL transt, adds '‘£3mpscr, sword.” The adjectives 
mean: waya,dara, “sharp at both edges/’ in distinction from “one* 
lalged”; huirayu^fia “wcll’suspetided” irapeuoi/icd/ici'o; (not “gut- 
gcschwungen"); hularhrsta “well-drawn," cosily drawn from its scab¬ 
bard. 

gaSa Eo 131, everywhere else va^io, ore synonyms; a distinction of 
throw and blow is not probablr. Herodotus mentions pmraka only as 
weapons of Acdiiopians and Mesopotamians, a^ta, and wooden ones 
at that, studded with iron, cf, satai^tana “with a hundred studs” as 
epithet of Mithra^s vazra in Yr. 10,56, 

The ding, £rada)(sana, is not among the military equipment at Doris* 
cus, and was perhaps a hunting weapon. The Pahl. traml, is kvpyn, NP. 
gopal. I have an object of earthenware like an Assyrian ziqqatu, from 
Gannawa, N of Bushlrc, where they are found in heaps and are called 
gopal as “sling-stones of Rust am,”** In 130, insteatl of the sling, we find 
jaJcuf, i.e, NP. fakuS, cakuj “hammer.” Like "t.abar/’ ivord for the same 
instrument, this may be a loanword from a non*lran)an language: the 
D.pl. c aka VO docs not agree with the gen, cakusanim. Herodotus men¬ 
tions battle-axes, dfft'a? tra,ydpi% only as weapons the Saka, vii 1,614; 
whereas the sculptures show the Sogdians wearing them and offering 
them as tribute. In the Ermitage are some golden originals from Kder* 
mes. hiteya means a hammer with blade and butt; they are double axes. 

aku, by which one is ’'hit,” cannot mean “scissors" for which, 

besides, one would expect a dual name. It may belong to aka (instr.sg.) 
in V/. 10,125 anxnah in Vr.5,ri (sec under *Mitlira'), Gr. dyirvXi^ 

"thong, noose,” cf. Lat. anus “ring" 'aqknos; then, akavo would be 
lasso, rope. Herodotus mentions such creepa (to v hi*. Germ, “scil”) 
with the Sagartians. 

Thus, the verses of Yr.io describe Median weapons of tlte 6th and 5th 
cennmes. Among them is the £akuf, the material of which is hosafoma, 
3 word for steel, important for cultural stratigraphy. 

cakuianam hosafnciiam biteyinam is the only verse of 12 sylbblcs 
in st.iaS-130; one of the two adjectives might be added subsequently, 

t*CL Bombij QcOgirSoc.t 1^65^ lj,S. 
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Tile arrows have three, all oilter weapons only one adjective, biteya is 
an essential quality of the weapon and is covered by the analogous adj, 
wayad^a of karta. On the oth*^ hand, hosafn^ as adj. of matertal is 
covered by ayah&ia “of bronze,” epithet of gaSa in 131. Haku^ain 
bosafnenam are bad forms as to grammar, it should be * 5 akuSam ^hosaf- 
tien^iim This seems to me decisive; a thematic gen.pl. ifakuBn^ is 
inadmissible in verses of the £th century, and ifakulam bilcyanao] 
would be faulty in meter* The verse requires an epithet, in the gcii*pL, 
of five syllables; hence hosafnena is a genuine part of these verses, of 
the 6th century a.c. The two old glosses in laS and 129 may be as old 
as the fifth century. 

hosafnena appears a second time in rii/,7,74, in a rule, how to clean 
ahvarna, eating vessels of gold, aarn^a; silver, rzat^a; bronze, aya* 
hena; hosafnena and larstvena, 

Tlic last one is usually translated "of stone,” Pahl. satigen. There were 
plenty of stone vessels, in Perxpolis mostly of green stone, which pro¬ 
tects against potson; patizahr > bezoar. But in Fn/,8,8 and 10, the noun 
zarStva is coupled with iSti, “sun-dried brick,” sec zmoiitvc, ijc. 
zamd-iiti, under ‘Varna XS^a,' and means “burnt brick.” The OP. 
word for enamelled bricks, Akk. agiurq, missing in DarxhartSut., is 
a[glura[va], corresponding to El. halat.ukku, “on burnt clay-tablcrs” 
in SeA, §70, sec under ‘Metnorial Documenr.* zarStva is the common 
brick; zarftvcna as adj. of vessels “earthenware." In y/.i039 fraSax- 
ianya sljtig-stoncs ’ are called so: like the gopal from Oanniwa, they 
actually were made of brick, and the very oldest ovoid slingstones are of 
sundried cby only. Thus the sequence of the vessels is: of gold, silver, 
bronze, hosafnena and earthenware. 

The third passage with hosafnena is Pfd.8,go, soon to be discussed in 
full, a senes of industrial works, among them, m the same order “places 
where gold, silver, bronze and hosafnena are forged." This proves the 
Word to be a metal, iron or steel, but something is wrong, for not the 
adj. “of iron/* but the subst. "iron" is forged. 

archetype of Aw. haosafnaena would be trf'Js'SpjvYiff, with 
-ena, as ending of adicctivcs of material. The word for steel is in Afghan 
ospana and &plaa, in Ossetic afsan, in Pamir dialects spin, according to 
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Tomasdick also ispiii.*‘ Theic sim'iving forms prove the Aw. vocali¬ 
zation of n(')\-SPKVN to be wrong: not haosafna^, but 'hospa/inena. 
It is a foreign word, the first syllable of which has been ueaicd, by 
popular etymology, with vrddhi—a sure sign of antiquity-^ if it 
was If. fvu- “good."'* Iwspa^/inena is the adjective, but in W.8,go the 
noun is required. The surviving forms show that the fault is not in 
the adj. ending, but the n before it, a mere venical stroke: Hvs?(>f>v?t 
U the nouji *tiasplDa* 

Gr chSlyps, Syn Ibvrqit, Aw, spiya ahena, also Assyr. b^balkina 
(vvhciiicr to clialyps or OQt) ar^ names of provraincc^ So U the NtP* 
translation of ^hdspinena, poIavaEcn, from polavat, > NP. piilaS [ At- 
men. polovat^ Mong- bolot], a tiainc with an Indum sound* 

The early Arab poets call their CamcHJS swords regiilatly saif = liindu- 
win^ or simply hmduwinl, "the itidUn (steely sword)^** and formed 
front this MP, word hmiiji tnuhannad etc* The ShShnaniah s-ays. 
gopah ci ^ii)3r 1 hinduwaHi what a sling-stories what a dagger of In¬ 
dian (steel);' Marco Fob still speaks of dm steel as bndanique,^ 

The country of provenance is SindL The oldest remarks about sted 
b India are partly contradictory* At Doriscus, in EO-t tlic Indians 
had iron arrowheads^ CttsiaSr Pliodus 7^ reports having received 
from eacli^ Artaxerxes and Parysatis^ a sword of Indian iroru CurtiuSj 
*ays, Alexander got from the Oxydrakai a hundred talents of 
ftrrum candidiim, an nnmual expression, hardly meaning tin, rather 
steel. But Strabo 15* c-700 and quotes Ncarch and another liis* 
todan of Alexander saying that the metalltirgy of the Indians was 
behind ihe time, that they did not even know how to harden bronze 
by hammering, which would preclude die making of sleek 

Pliny, after deal mg with Spanish iron, in 34,39-46^ says: The best 
is that of the Seres* Chinese: then the Parihiaup” which would be the 
sprya from Suburg^. TJie Pcriplm^ at the very end of the first century 
AOi. speaks of rhe shipping of Indian steel from Amca (?) on the Gulf 

»> a UufcT, S/flOHlnwint tj, tfa£a iImi CEkrt. fNTV rie m the wnr MR »iar«; i(ic 
cot the ttifljj HWI (he word f»Pi Ifafi. iiwl *3o«iix in tUmiik iikL eiwirntd wiUi jpild 
ia OmlL Tbt ngil ^pin.^ fc* ihb wnftj* icuiiij 

”CL huinaQlh -haiiniiaJilba: oml ihEtf tUitorjhidjnlstiTthj 

dLLirrtAluh;tiKt3liniciih^-&. 

‘‘Sw Sbiykii, r/fV. Fr/«rf*w»* w*r Stau- liunluMlf 19“9* ^!^■ 1 »«< *«' 

liiiHfuwin^ ia Pihl. icsci, liui ^ iw< f»te tt* pl*«. 
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of Cambay to the SomaU coast** Unticr Marc Aurcl and Cmnmodus, 
Iniltao steel was common among the import articles subject to custom 
duty. At the limit of modem times, damask blades^ the iron of which 
came from mines near Hyderabad, were forged in {jokonda and in 
Guzerat in Panjab, on the way from Lahore to Kashn^ir. Thit ts not 
far from the town Proklau, whidi tiic PfripltiS' describes as the great 
trading center of NW India, Tltc name is older Gr. Feukalcdtis, from 
Pali Piikkhalavati, mod, Charsadda, only I 2 f 4 miles NE of Peshass^r. 
I consider MP. polas'oS to be an adjective of pravenance “from Puk- 
khalavati,” and Tcdcsco informs me that this is right, the vrddbi adj. 
iwkkJialavata ousts, > jiolialavada > polavaS, NR pulad '‘Indian 
(steel).*' 

As famous as the saif hinduwanl in old Arabia were the gladii his^ 
paniciises or hbpanict, swm'ds for cut and thrust, in Rome, The Spanisli 
mines arc situated near the southern coasts and the metal is above 
ground and easily workable, all the advantages shared by the mines 
of the Chalybes on the Ponrus, Tlicreforc, Spain has furnished metal to 
the Meihterratican world since the remotest aniiquity. This trade 
nourished before the Mycenaean epoch; after the beginning of the first 
mUlenmum it was the Phoenicians dial carried it. Ezek;id 27, 12-13, 
Lament on Tyre; “Tarshish has brought,., silver, iron, tin and lead, 
\avan, Tabal, Medtek have brought their slaves and tools of bronze to 
thy markets, For the Tarshish trade sec under ’Navigation/ The As¬ 
syrians heard of the Phoenician tratlc with the Tin-islands’ under Sar- 
gon, at the very' end of the Hdi century. In the yth century, the Phoeni¬ 
cians went to Spain as well as to the Shatj al-*Arab. At die cud of the 
6th century, Seylax of Caryanda reported to Darius about his voyages 
from die Indus to the Pillars of Hercules, Since 450, while the fnetro- 
poles Tyre and Sidon were Persian cities, the Carthaginians began their 
intensive colonization of Spain, The Greeks called the country Iberia, 
after a tribal name. 1 he Romans who wrested it from die Cardiaginians 
in the 3rd century did not use the Greek name, but Kispanla, perhaps 
older Ispania. Tlicrainth they did not invent a name, but adapted the 
name used by the Carthagiruani. One need not accept the old story 
about a Punic etymology of that name, but cannot doubt that it was 

“ Idtal l.fij tty*, Ikv v«rt, tlit( Ibt sm'iAi of SioJ ft/t lllcir iim ItnA Sofa)*, 
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the presumably, like Iberia, derived from a tribal Dame to wbich 
Hispalb-Scvilla may belong. 

Polybius, Diodor, Justin, all mention the Spanish swords, gbdii bis- 
panienses, Seneca calls them hispanae machaerae. Philo, the mathema¬ 
tician, discusses their extraordinary clasiidtj'. Martial and Pliny name 
Bilbis and Turasso as the most Eainous places of fabrication; Graiijus, 
ey'iie^., names already Toledo, where the industry flourished to our 
time: 1 have here a fine Toledo dagger of 1859. Besides the gladii and 
machaerae, shoit-stalkcd hatchets and double-axes were made, and these 
arc represented on the oldest Spanish corns and on vase paintings as 
symbols of that typical industry. They are abo the “thousand ^akusam 
hospinetianam bitcyanam” y/,io,uS, on Miihra s chanot and hujpin 
is “Spanish (steel)." The appearance of the word in die sixth ccntvny 
in the Awesta is the efiect of the Phoenician trade. A sivord of Spain, 
the icc-brook‘s temper ” 

‘hospinma appears for the third time in in rules for die 

purification of fire: profaned by industrial utilization, it rauii be 
brought back to the temple, the ditiya gatu. Such rites seem to be the 
last echo of a paleolithic thought: to keep the flame and ticier to let it 
die out. The rules arc arranged in the grade of profanation, a coloririg 
foreign to the original thought; the form is: How high a tnerii docs 
he act^mre who brings hack the purified fire to tlie cultic place? The 
merit is graduated from diousand to ten points, similar to the grades of 
the wergild tarifl in Vr.io, see under ‘Mithra.' There, a faulty 10,000 
grade U appended at the end, a relation of redemption “berween the 
dena mazdayasnis" which, as a single otiCj cannot appear in dual- The 
list of ftrc,s likewise, begins with a faulty grade of 10,000 points for 
fire that had been used for funeral pyres. Tlic preceding paragraphs 
sec under ‘VidevelaJ’—give an explicit rule for such desecration, sepa¬ 
rated from the list of industries only by the unorganic tnicrpolatlon, 
“If one puis sandal, bcnxoc, aloe, pomegranate and other fragrant 
woods on the fire, Atar comes hem at once, wherestr tlte perfume 
spreads “ One secs clearly the work of the redactors collecting the old 
fragments: the fire of a funeral pyre is repeated in st,8i merely in order 
to connect stylistically the disconnected rules about pyres and about 
industrial udlizadon of fire, The 10,000 post must be cancelled. 
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If one would get ten point! credited for every time one c^irric^ the 
fire from ones own hnsTth to the clatgsis^ bui d thousand points for 
doing it from a dyer s place, everybody would go once instead of a Inm- 
difid times. The tariff-form is pfcpostcrous, and uitroduced only for 
mnemonics sake, probably in the first ocntuiy aj?., when die Vidci^doJ 
was composed* The genuine nucleus of the allegd tariff was a simple 
ordinance of how to purifj' and maintain fire used in indListrles. The 
date of the original rule, older than the Vtdevd^^ could be inferred 
only from the teclmiques, btit just their age is the unknown, quantity 
which we wished lo infer from the date of the rule. 

Tlic list begins with ( 3 ^) grade i,ooo: ru^di.paka, (83) 500; ,saire,- 
hya, (84) 400' ^timba zmanLpatika, (85) j^mha yimaipa^ika; this 
ought tohavc300 poinls, hut instead it says;, ungrammatically: ^as much 
as (there ore) for it of yamanam patinam sariiiirx^ of single potiherds,^^ 
(86) onya paro.bqya (or aparo-, -brzqya). Instead of aoo k says^ ^as 
much as (there are) for it of single urvaranam, grains or plants, of the 
fields. (8y) 100 L pisra zaranya.sepa, (88) 90: ptsra rzatn^scpa, (89) 80- 
pisra aya^a, (90) 70; pkra 'hospina^epa, (91) 60; lanum, (91) 50: 
dijta, (93) onya Uj^arya, (yij) 30: patiti stora.paj'i, (gg) 30: skarya, 
(g6) 10: nazdilta. 

All these works utilize fire, and all tJie namCT arc adjectives **tiic 
fire used for sudi and such a purpose.” They refer, in principle, 
either to the product, or to the apparatus of production, but not, as will 
be seen, CO the fuel. 

Four words denote the apparatus: 

(t) X^Jmba, Pahl transl. x«mbak, OL kliiiinbS, Ut. ‘‘pot,” called thus 
either for a similarity of form, or because, pnmevalty, the wandering 
smiiJis carried a pot as oven. Here it means the kiln of a potter (83) 
and of a gJass 4 jlower <84). paeika, adj- of -pak, to vpak- “to bake" 
shows that the material was burnt. 

(2) onya, in 8fi and 93, used for two unilcicrmined techniques. 6np 
is derivative of 11113 in Vid,iy^‘^ hffr.roo. This word looks as if it were 
borrowed from Akk. ana or uniitu, Hebr. oni, oniyah "vesseJ,” ship 
m rec^tadc. The Pahl. transl. in VidJS^ and ^vnk, recurs in 
Fi^.z, 38 In the description of Yama's var; “the dyv'l ‘svaU’ with which 

““ w«ad «pcci 4. tt. ffl. 
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the ^vflk is shut,” where the Aw. text has “dvar, Uoor ” In Vid&,g^ the 
Mi. DR (dastur Ktistamji) glosses "kimiyigar, of an alchemist,*' as if 
Vnk was a ‘’siiU." 

(3) pUra, Moihout clear etymological ooiuicctkini, serves for "sepa” 

of gold, silver, bronze and steel, see SSSy-ga The Pahl, transl. renders 
this verb by adding pikl or ptgl to each metal, while it translatea pisra by 
pyt’J. The only explanation I can offer would be that berth transcriptions 
mean *patigara>pa8yal > piyal(ah) “dish.” Wb, translates sepa by 
■‘schweissen, schmelzen," to weld or melt, sme!^ but one docs not weld 
gold and silver and was unable to melt steel or found iron. No other 
technique is common to the four metals but “forging,^' sepa must be 
linked to Vsif- in V'uiji^io^ Yama myth; “he hewed, stroke the earth 
with the wand,” and in Yr. 14,35 44'45» soldier's charm: "hammer, 

strike the body with ihis wing!” in order to become invulnerable. "To 
hew,” OHG. houwan, is also b other languages the term ftir forging, 
cf. OSL kovaci. Lit. kalwis (Finn, kalcwa) ‘‘snjitli"j Lat cuJerc, ccllcrc, 
NP. sift "bard." apparendy because "hammered, forged.” Cf. Germ. 
Eisenhaucr = blacksmith, Eisenhamtncr=iron-forge/* 

(4) tanura is a loanword hrcpin Scm. tannura "baker's oven." (8a) 
Misled by an explanation—hixr.pak—of the Denbprt, Darmesteter 
translated ruzdipaka, name of the first industry, by "impure liquids; 
hij(r is every impure secretion of the body"; lienee West: "burning 
of bodily refuse,” and Bartholomac "Flussigkeiten kochend, zu Vrud-, 
dicssen; Fu. rd8?-piik; zum Kochen dcr aus dem Leichnam aimrcten' 
den Fliissigkehcn benutzt[cs Feuct] ” With but a little regard for the 
context, these ghastly translations could have liecn avoided, ruzdipaka 
is an mdustey, and the Pahl, transl. Ls dearly "ata^l c rang.pdc, fire for 
color-boiling," explained by NP. “wherever one boils colors.” 

Tile etymology of ruzdi is unknown, and » is that of rang, often 
spelled rg in BPars. Ctesjas, J/nI.21, speaks of a tree in India—confound¬ 
ing it witii the xsiftahvara tree-^in, w'hich small, soft worms develop, 
red like cinnabar (OP, sitikabruli), utilized by the Indian dyers to 
make a red dye of better quality than the Persian red. TTiis implies 
that red dye was produced m Iran in the fifth century. Cochineal was 
known to the Assyrians as burl^hratu and as bjuiJiajD.e.rJ (which 

** Whii it Anh. uotf Crmmtr iiDt Otsk ilpbo*. 
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language f) ro the Babyluukas at the tune of NabunaiJ.*' In modem 
(iincj kirin i qirmiz was cultivated in Khurasan. On the other hand, 
the Phoenicians were famous for their purple^ and the early predomi' 
nance of red suggests an etymological connection between midi and 
roSiia “red,^ perhaps also of rang “dye" and 01 . rakta “red " 

With indigo, nil, Pliny deals in 2 VW. 35,25-37, as Indigum, and the 
Petipifu says that it wiis exported, at that time, from Barboricum, the 
harbor of the Sinthos river, i.e, Indus, hence equal to 'Sindrod (for 
-ok) of the Acts of St. Thomat^ and coiicsponding to mod. Karachi. 
If it was brought to Komc, it certainly catnc (o Persia at the time of the 
Videvdad^ Indigo industry flourished in Khu7.istarL in the Sasanian 
period and has nor yet beeti quite supplanted by imported aniline. From 
the story in Mas^udfs muriidj, that Xusrau An^irwan received from 
India the hook of Kallla u Ditnna, chess, and the black dye, called 
hindi, to dye his hair, one must not conclude, as O. Laufer did, th-it 
indigo was not imported before the fith centviry a.Dl Chess too catnc 
much earlier. The story means vasmah, wliicb, when used alone, gives 
an ugly green-black, and hence, for hair-dying, is always used along 
with binna. 

Weavers who used gold-and silver-^hread—aarnena for rugs 
and cushions, cf. mrzyumtia in yr.i7,i&—had all normal colors at their 
disposaL The sculptures of Persepolis show madder (rubia cinctoiia) 
and indigo besides saffron os colors of garments. For making the cnani' 
died bricks, according to Qiir.c/iari^tts,j one used mineral ctdors like 
kasaka kapdtaka, lapislazuli, sinkabnii, cinnabar, ax*aia, Akk. Sodaiiu, 
haematite or perhaps ambergris. 

T\\c Bdh, says in the chapter on plants; “bar ce yamak pattI *ra(n)- 
gitan, cigon kurkum u dar.purnrga(i u zart-jiopak [Kao, Paz. zajiava] 
u vahak [Kao valiaj u runas [many variants] u nil, rang [Kao: rg] 
Xvanend, all plants used for dying tcatiles, like saflron, sapan, yellow- 
wood, vahak.^, madder and indigo, arc called rang, dye-plaDts.” The 
same plants with the same names—except the unknown vah3k~werc 
used till recent ihncs. 


* “•*‘**1"*^*IV, »&*(». nt, inj S*n Nieoltiii Arch, OriciKilnr 

t. iflJJ, 6s lud jtt Si. LuwltHS, 

N«dl« in 1 ,B. a™ in InJJMli, Ki^^ til. » itir dor. 
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(S3) jSairciiy^a*, Pahl. transL c sl'sp. Bartholomac, ir- italt 
sarahya, Komp. von sorya *Mist' und aliya NHd. *Esse‘—‘Mistdarrc; 
Vorrudituiig zum Udrrcti von Misi, ujn iliD als Brcnnniattrial 

zu benutzcn.” 

Wood was always scarce and precious, and dry dung, of horses and 
camels, besides dry desert shrubs, is the most common fuel for limc' 
kilns, brick-vajds, potterieSj baths and even baker s ovens, and was the 
more so as long as coal was unknown. This same fuel was certainly 
used for making dyes, and for most of the following industries, that 
is one reason why it cannot have a special number of points m this 
tariff: no fuel can appear at ail. FiV,? teachesl "If someone dies by 
drowning or burning, it is not the water or fire that kills him, but 
fate, ba^t " In the same way, the fire neither docs nor suffers harm in 
burning up any fuel. But no fuel has ever been used for kiltnirying 
dung. The sun docs it. Matcrblly the inicrprctarion is itnjiossiblc; lin- 
guistically it tests on the Pahl. tmnsl. sarasp interpreted as “horse- 
dung” and Aw. sarya, an absorbent, on wbidi corpses arc laid in the 

daxtna according to Fid. 3 ,b. 

A compounj with ’aJiya, Germ- Esse, k wholly unconvincing, and 
the dot of separation which some Mss. put between saire and hya only 
shows that the redactofs did not understand the word- If they thought 
of Aw* sarya or the curreur ideogr. $ry =vat| had* tljc iotcr- 

prctvLlion. would be linked to that of ruzdias and both to the trans^ 
Eormaiion of die original ordinance into a tariff in degrees of contaniina- 
tion: corpses—^li^r—sarya* The original did hm mention ertination at 
all, spoke first of making of colors, then of other industries. 

Damvesteter used a wrong argument against an old note by Fratnjj- 
(ctxl. Mtii about 1830) “fire of a baih^^; -"To use baths was forbidden; 
according to fosuaStylitcs, Balash (48^-88) was dethroned by the magi, 
because he had founded baih^houscs everywhere.^ The reason was that 
these badis were an Institution obligatory for Mazdakism* and building 
them betrayed the king s inclination towards Mazdak.* One may stiU 
consider ^bath'^ as a possible meaning. 

The word ,saire,hyat^ is corrupt. The varil* lead tosJiviiYT or sitv‘[-]ifirr^ 
Most codd. have an c at tlic doubtful places If the fault consisted in a 


See Wd^dmaifTw* p.2. 
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missing or illegible letter, it must have been a consonant, c.g. i (almost 
iiicntical with e), sav[£|HYT; srcJahyltT to Varil*, OL flii-, NP. sircS 
“glue,” As support one may adduce, witb Mr. M. Gandevla, NP. sarg 
“glue." In MP. one would e:tpcct 'slyilt instead of il'sp. Ir would be a 
gltiC'factory. One may also cemsider NP. sirlnj, “minium, red o^dc of 
lead. ’ If the fault was in the second letter a, one may reach the meaning 
“bath" by the simple and mare than once necessary emendation of r in 
n: V sni-, maya- “to bathe” 

(S4) and (85), the two ^untba, zmanb and y^ma^ajftka, PahL transl, 
zamik- and yamik-pazan, arc kilns for pottery and glass. To the first 
the PahL Vid, adds £ IvkPn, ie. £ajuk, NP. £arQ and saru, Arab. $arfldj 
tnaker of hydraulic chalk.” Still today one fills the space between ibe 
pots in the kiln with limestone, which draws from the dung, a fuel 
rich in silicates, tlic necessary percentage, and afterwards is mixed with 
the ashes, as an excellent mortar. To **glas$ 4 jlowers” tlic translattoo 
adds a word Dvpgyn’kl'n, which may be *aTginak.karan '*glassmakcr." 

(86), pjrxbT^ya is, like 93 tajjarya, prepared in an bnya, but from 
urvara, some ipedcs of grain, as follows from the remark “as much as 
there arc grains,"^ Assuming b < v, in MP. pronuticbiiot), we have 
para.vqya, which would be to 'vi^ya "rice” as paraJidms to hdma; 
the simplex Is the plant, the compound the drink, Itence “rtcc-wine,” 
distilled in an ^ya. Megasthenes mentions rice-wine in Strabo 15,1,5J-’ 
Trlvfip £ air ffiTi KpiOiatuy* ^rv^ftlBivTO,<^, 

There were other alcoholic drinb besides wine, tioma. The NP. 
word is bfizah, perhaps comparable with the name of clic dev Buji, 
Bartbolomae translated >'Su8ra, jflluSri—which is used almig with 
yava barley or payah “milk"—by “akloholisches Getreide, etwa Bier.” 
But the Paid, transl. of VidA6,7 comments It by "as < OP, 'allTa, 
grits, hence porridge of barley," sec under Tfarvatat.* The translation 
mil Alkohol vcrseizt of jjfJauSiri would imply that distillation of 
alcohol of course unknown—^was known, payah ;^jauSri Is NP. mast, 
or. mixed with water, dugh, which develops alcohol, but cannot express 
this fact in its name. 


,.^ 7 ^ mwhaiiiall). jwa- ftjr thr idner. L'T* - pa. bi|/zT 4 by itsult. 

tK„ th. uuuj te,nJukw tt » diflrttft win ol wunlii VhfB-, twr**. brfy»nt rtc., 
lililiiia U EWin ^i’n, |]a> Brt.ipcUnl klyi a. tart'll, "pel-irafik" diKi lut lilkr »lir 

loJu.W pnJui;i ^ pfcvom t ocmcatiijii at pinJMrr* will) Ml>, 

brijwi “IC rani, bikt.'- K?. (J„L> b«i*lw ■^|ukifl*.(rtfiL- 
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(07)-(9O) are clearly workshops where go!t!, silver, bronze and 
Spanish steel were forged. The tmported material was manufactured at 
home. The cham of Susa adds to each imported material “tya idi 
krtam, which was worked here” All the copper bazaars of tie East 
work today with imported copper. Till about 50 years ago, the damask 
sled for the Isfahan workshops came from Qazw&i (near it was 
QahvaS-Kitpat, a settlement of Kizvatnians), from Arsinjan in Pars, 
from India and Europe. Mining ceased long ago in FarsL The steel is 
inlaid with gold ihreatl* bomnicred into the scratched patterns, and 
made one mass by long polishing. The Chinese describe their work on 
"pin t'ie, the Spanish steel," similarly* "swords and other objects made 
of this sled, are polished *by means oP gold threads, and then the pat- 
terns (of the damask steel) become visible," following Laufer s trans¬ 
lation which cannot be accuralc; the threads themselves must he pol¬ 
ished to become visible and oonirast with the wavy lines of the steel. 
yr.14,37 mentions a “karta 2aranya,s6ra, dagger inlaid with gold ; 
thus the technique was known in Iran at the Achacmcnian period. 

($1): tanufi Today and certainly in antiquity, in these round ovens 
the round while dotigb of inferior bread, nan i taftun, arc lakl on sand^ 
the fud is dry dung, and the bread takes something of the smoke and 
smell of the fuel. A yei more primitive method U one, the picture of 
which 1 never forgcit a bcduiii woman on the march, high on her camel, 
holding on the fingertips of her left hand a round hot copperplate, on 
which were heaped, alternately, 12 fiat cakes of dough and of camel 
dung, the top covered by another copper plate. Thus she baked her bread 
while traveling* 

The better bread, nan i sangak, is laid on pebbles; the fire Icajw down 
on the dough from a raised iwnch. The KP. commentary to die Videv- 
dad says: "tannur ki deg darvandan pazand, wa nan-pux^-” darvandao 
means, like darbast, “with closed door,” but if that is written, the neces¬ 
sary complement to the rcl, ki, ‘‘dar an, in which one ... is missing; 
further, no deg. Germ, ‘Tiegcl, cauldron” is used in the oven, only 
"dough.” One expects "in which the dough is baked.” 

(92), dfilta, Wb. “Kcsscl, Topf.” The Pahl. transL has deg, two mss. 
add MN MTBH. This ideogr., missing in the Frahangs, is Aram, 
mostly "to slaughter," but also '‘to bake, cook,” 4 ^^ ' 1 T® 9 * cook, 
Arab, tna^bakb "kitchen." Wb, unites this diita a, with diSta I of Fid. 
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^>74i not a kcttlcj cauldron, but a funcial pile i$ meant, dilta is 
“piled up"; in Aw. \ttAh.A uzdtSta it means “pyre," in OP. dida 
[d]iM the walls of Susa, piled up in nninbcrless layers tS. bricks. Hub- 
schmonn, Per$Ststd, 65: “I'JP, deg OP. 'daika," means *"n(Jt to 
Vdiz-." Dicdoiiarici have a word "dez, pot" without conhrming quota- 
tiom. The Pahi, transL takes diita as the hearth of the kitchen, but this 
is ruled out by the last item of the taritf: the Iiearthfire of the home, 
nazdiita. The disposition of the chapter requires another industrial fire; 
and [ believe jt to be a charcoal pile. TTic much used charcoal is called 
zuyil, zug^, zuwal, iu^al in NP, the etymology which is unknowm. 

(93)* bnya ta^i^arya: Baitholomae attempts no explanation, nor do 
Dastur Hoshang and M. Gandevia eoiruntnt upon its Pahl. iransla* 
[ions. The ms. na (tiasriir Rustam)!, a.q. 1755) glosses the apparatus by 
NP. klmiyagar, "of an alchcmisL" The contrivance is the same as that 
used for making para.bi^ya, seemingly a stilL 

As the text stands, i^ry is ad), of t^r, ‘ta^ra > MP. ta^r, in S^and, 
Gam.Vic,, Paz. tahaJ, NP. tal^ "biller," “Bitters" are medicinal drinks; 
the main tneditina] herb was dramna, absinthe, wormwood, sec under 
'Ardvi.’ taxriya would he a bitter infusion, a tisane, Gr. irruraiTj, The 
common IE. root to which the Greek word belongs describes the work¬ 
ing of primitive hand-milb, mortars with pestle, pistiUum; pistor, Pali 
pi$aka is miller, iila.pbaka “oil-miller*' appears at the side of medicine- 
makers. pi£tlk.in, the Pahl. trarisl, of taxriya,” can belong to this rotK, 
cf. 01 . pqti, NP. pill "fiour, meal.” Tisanes as wel! as powders, salts, 
may be included under the nodon. But all this rests on the inierpieta- 
tion of "bitter^’ as medicine. 

A slight emendarjoQ would give *sxt¥, saxatya “sugar,*' Skr. larkara, 
PrakrPiil. sakkhara means primarily any granular, powdery mnrerhl , 
a name fit for mcdicmcs in crystaUine powder form. It w qualified by 
rakta or aruna “reddish" or by ska "white,** W'hich seems to me to 
narrow down the meaning to sugar at an eartitr Eime than generally 
assumed. 1 do not believe that sugar became known in Iran only in 
the late Sasanian epoch. 

fif differ tflllj' ttl llic ipcSiii^g aC iht idj. uiiiipf. ^lii the [c3l[ j|fbOf*e* 

^ by * zmml *iMd n witli diKt vMrknH' two insert ifter iaiiu!l one trf 

ibcm [^idng f+ ji to U, ihc dJicT with only p far i + ji+yj ihe third wbut |FUt -li- 
beiwrcM ihc $1 ud fJt, fkiTy oot gf {tx Txrmnci » prwubT/ rtjgh^ bur 1 am mubW ba 

diTTEc ibe tKkcd behind ihcm. 
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The classical references to sugar show that ir had been a medicine 
before it became an article of general consumption, just as pontikon- 
coffee and xSiftahvara-manna* Sugar-cane grows in Ststan, Gurgan, 
Khuzis^ and 'Iraq- Ncarch and Oneskrims mention, in India, '*a 
reed producing honey without bees"; Megasthenes says fiifu iraAd- 
(uyov, Pliny NH.tajiy: ‘'saccharum el Arabia fert sed budanrius India, 
g itTnmiiim modo tandidum, dcntibiis fragile, amplisslEnum nucis avcl- 
latiac magnitudine, ad medicinam tantum usum." Applying these de¬ 
scriptions of sakkhara, as usual since C- Ritter’s dissertation, to Indian 
"bamboo-manna, tabaiir Skr* t\ak$ira, bark-milk," involves the as- 
sumption that this stuff had originally two names of which one was 
later transferred to sugar-cane, or, yet more improbable, that it got a 
new name when its old name was iransferred. Besides, Pliny s Arabia 
must mean the Shaft aI-‘Arab region; as far as I know, sugar-cane is 
not indigenous in South Arabia, Dioscuridcs, at Ncfos time, describes 
o'd^xapoi' as found on a cane, looking like salt—most characteristic; 
who has never taken the sugar instead of the salt-cellar? The P^ripItiJ 
St4 mentions trdifxopt 3S export article from Barygaxa at the very end 
of the first century xj). The method was still primitive, the use Uiniled 
to medicine. 

Tlic perfected production of sugar is said to have been found in India 
itself only about aj>, 300. But at the time of Moses of Ctiorcnc, ajj. 450- 
500, Gtmdcshapur in Khuzistan was already die ceiiicr of sugar refin¬ 
ing; books like XfOr.Kcr. speak of two kinds, iakar and labarzaS, the 
names of which passed into many languages, not as of something new, 
but as a common requisite of the kitchen. The Suf-AnnalP^ mention 
not much later two kinds of Persian sugar, and in the T*ang |*entxl 
those were imported wholesale. Sugar was not “an Indian valuable" 
because the emperor Hcradius mentions the enormous stoms of it 
which fell into his hands with the spoil of Dastagird, Xusrati, like more 
than one of bis successors, who arc accused of it, apparently used the 
war for financial speculations. In 1917, at the evacuation of Baghdad 
by the Turks, I observed how ten railway trucks loaded with sugar— 
which had completely disappeared from the market for a long time— 
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wcrr shipped to Sam^n^i to be resold to Baghdiid after the British 
occupation. 

The last three fires of the list arc not industml. 

(94) : “panrat haca stora.payat, PakI,Vid, a<f ras . . . e srorpanan." 

stora is big cattle, V pi' “to herd “ panti does not mean excq>ttonally 
*'StcHc, spot” ijui as always “irails" between summer^ and win¬ 

ter-pastures, along whtclt the cowboys make their fires. 

(95) : skarya, Wh.‘. “cine An (welchc?) Vorrichiitng 2:ur Fcucrung," 
But PaALVid. has "sfcly’ (ku SojSan)," or "ski -. . c 'ssb'rn (e j(iy 6 - 
nan)/' svith the NP. gloss “hunters in the fores l" Pahl. skly* Is a mere 
transliteration; tJic words in brackets “shepherds,*' e.tpress opposition 
to the foregoing “cow-herder.” Tlic variant explains skar as “of the 
hoTsemen,” with an impossible gloss "Chionites,” as if thinking of the 
desecration of the fire by enemies of the religion. Hubschmann. Ptrs, 
Stud. 30 and So; “NP. iikar, also b)lgar(d), 'hunt,' MP. Skar from 
OP. *skara, to Vskar-; btJgard < MP. viSkar.*’ skarya is the ad}, of this 
'skara, hence "fire of a hunter." The gloss is right.** 

Finally (pS) : “who carries the fire nazd^tat hai!a dltiyam gatum 
avi, from the nearest (place) to the cult-place.** PaAl.Vid. aJ nazdlk 
(Sapistan). W&.z **voni nachstbesten, abgesehcn von dent vorher aus- 
druckUch genannten " which would be the fire of minor importance, 
whereas it is the best of all and the least profaned. Sapistan, **Harcisu'’ 
defines it as the hcaithfirc of the own hom^ and that is what it means: 
agni-ignis, the fire of Vesta, ecrriij. 

The sequence, therefore, is in reversed order: fire used (i) on the 
own hearth, (a) by hunicrs, (3) by cowboys, (4) for making medicines 
or sugar, (5) charcoal, (6) in baking ovens, (7) for forging steel, (S) 
brass, (9) silver, (10) gold, (11) for making ricc-wine, (ta> glass, 
(13) pottery, (14) glue, or for baths, and (ig> dj-a. 

**CI. the n w- ""Jeu Icrtuen b ikirni 'wucur*** So it 

mmM be H it wdc m 4^ad3ip. a[ 'ommMm hm cl ^ 4 pntn lumet itiMLn# Ia 

brtilfc J oudc it miy be fimiKdi inerel)^ tn Lniihiteui 

of luch brim. iiAti malt "hlMEiliB oq the cliajWf, dutriol^huilteT,^' wlliiJl vrii ihe miul iTfU 
oi huflcictt. 
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The Jiunibcr of Old tranian tcnni for arts and crafts, arcliKccturc 


ant! scuipturc, is large, but few have been accurateljr dctcrojincd. Ety¬ 
mology alone cannot reveal the peculiar meaniTig, and any thorough 
investigation ought to be lingnistlc and archeological at the same tune. 
Only a few terms can here be discussed. 

All arts, cadi peculiar skill, is bunara, n^ibstr. hunartat. Darius calls 
his sportsmanship as horseman, archcf, lancer "hunara granted to him 
by AhumMazdah”; Zoroaster calls his poetry “hunariat, besto^ by 
Vahumano." AhuraMazdab's creating of the world is '‘hunartat, 
S»j^uou/»y('a,'’ hunaravant, “rich in hiinara” is the exclusive epithet of 
two women in the Awestat (i) the maiden of the Cinvat-bridge, who 
guides, with a rope, the souls over the abyss, on account of her special 
skill; and (a) Ull-Eos in Y/.r6,i, as goddess of handicraft, huti. Tlic 
craftsmen which arc have learned their tmde, are under 

the protection of the hunaravaiT. 

In AltpJnichr, <s,v.) 1 had not yet found ihe etymology of bihiara. 
"Good-man,” of course, is a popular etymology only. Nyberg's “gutc 
Manncskiaft”—in view of USi and the maiden of the Cinvat-bridg?, is 
funny. H. W. BaUey’s remark in jtiAS 1943, ^ "hu.naia ‘skillful, skilY 
from hn^ and the verbal base nar- ‘be strong^ (not from nar- man 


dircaly),” is perhaps meant to improve my surmise “ V nar- in MP- 
vinartan etc.,” but is equally wrong. 

The etymology resulti from hvandra,!tara, the epithet of the dog in 
V/V/.i 3,6 and 48, see under ‘Aidvr.' In and 42 his epithet is 

draxta.hunara, and remarks “a vohunazgo, hound, is enough 

for a titan wlvo wants only protection, but no special hun.ira. Hence 
it is not a {Wh.'") “luxury dog doing tricks,” but on the contrary a 
working dog that has teamed his iob. In primitive periods alt crafts were 
in the hands of bondsmen, slaves, vesa, many in the hands of women, 
jahika, c.g, weaving, pottery, cooking, perhaps also gathering herbs and 
making medicines. That Is the point of comparison between the dog 
and the vesa and jafilka in the song Fnf.i2,4fr'4S, 
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hvainira.kara and draxtaJiunara a« full synonyms^ hvandra—with 
euphonic d'—corresponds to Ol. sundara < 'sundra < 'sunxa, and 
hunara toOl. sunara> It is no compound at all^ but a derivative of VMv 
This docs not mean “antieibcn (based on armaJuta and manyu,- 
suta, both in fact to V^yuV but "to produce witli skill, handi-work.” 
Gath, hunati in ^.31.15 and hvanmahi in ¥.35,5 mean "to manufaemre, 
contrive (by intrigue) the rulcrship of somebody." And ydna.hut, 
epithet of the fox in is "the one who builds his den with 

skill." In apaiivanvati, y/.j^6, the primary signification, producing 
by magic, is stJII discernible. 

hvandra has a shortform hvani- used in compounds:* 

(1) hvanLsaxta, Yr. 10,109, ^ under ‘Mitlira*; S3Z- h the 

word for many crafts, replacing Olr. -kaia, -gar, espeebUy for forging 
of weapons, making harness etc.; the NP. vocabulary U rich. Hence, 
the sa^ta are weapons and engines, artillery, Vhu- “to engineer" and 
“aites." 

(2) hvanLstrta, -strtu “skitifullv upholstered," cf. Aihcnacus on the 
Persian Invention of mattresses under 'Hospitium.* 

{3) hvant.rai^a, name of the middle krSvar; the Veda praises every¬ 
where the high art of the Cartwright, of making the wheels of the 
charioi. Baitholomae* interpreted the passage in Rv, 6,61,13; “ratha iva 
vibhvane - - - sarasv;ui - - krtah” by "the Sarasvati looks like the 
ciianot wrought for Vibhvan," who as son of Sudhanvim belongs to 
the Rbhavah, sandbanvanasah, the famous cart^'rights "who made the 
chariot of the Alvinau." Kvanirafla belongs to this sphere of thought 
and means “with chariots skillfully made," 

hvanatiax^ >0 ¥>.17,1, standing between yuxtiaspa “harnessed 
horses" and vrta.rafla, “turning chariots,*’ looks like a full synonym; 
ra^a=c2xra, as in iJax^vant “with many chariots." ilarmt.caxra in ¥/. 
5, disfigured from hvanaLSaxta (Sas. ? = hv) refers to mills in the 
kitchen and means “singing wheels.” But if the wheel of a chariot 

■ Cf. -fnanfi under Av, "cSsnidy^ anJ "dendrciiM,** samv ci 

sn bliSd Ml the tMrcPfllR CnRtf, KnixE m A™ii, Cik: 

anilPia. InKit*, Vice TriUrM^n inuigai in Qtail^r 

belnn^ to 

•Cl DucW uij Wkiii4- «. mwJtn, )«« Th= i^IEinn 

I m x*inio#p ii ik> cuuntfTsruumcRL 

■ &y«w/. hm' U'iP^Wl., SbltadjU[ 4 l.W., duL-ifuLK), 1915.16. p,i4(J. 
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would "sing" it would soon burn, and tbc epithet would by bare the 
lack of skill. 

hunartat is the word comprising all ^fuovpyia ai lie creation of 
the world. Wiierc gods create single beings, various words arc used, 
the primary meaning of which is mostly hidden. So it is in other lan¬ 
guages: die prehistoric Sumerian town had uiitri».itAGAR'^ = B3d.Tibira 
was, as the name says, a settlement of coppentniths, who were miners 
from the Pontus, Tibarcni. But in NarinvSln*^s Inscription Ur, o* ^76, 
the “nacai. who chisels off the inscription, clianges the name is a 
mason. Which craft the lu NACAiiJsLzi of the Hittite Code means, re¬ 
mains unknown* in later times the naggaru, Arab, nadjdlar, is a car¬ 
penter. The problem is noi to find a meaning for the root which covers 
all these applications t it is the effect of historical developments that the 
names were transferred from one craft to another. 

y/.i9,52: ApamNapai "creates tnen, carves, tatasa men.'' Vtai- is 
etymologically connected with tcct(onic3), (archi>iect as well as with 
tcxt{ilcs). Weaving and basketry may be the pmnary meaning. In 
y.57,10 it is building: "StoSo ham.iaiti (cf. con-icgcrc), puts a (moil- 
cst) house together for the poor," A synonym is V^ars-, which Her* 
icl, Siegesf. 59^ caplains as “k‘-enlargement of the unenlarged root 
(?war-, whence 'rv'ar.ta > ^arta (spelled tfwa^), atmt^phere, lit. sec¬ 
tion, space between sky and earth," Swars- appears beside V taS* in 
Y.9,1. ffwarStar, ^arx^^ b a word for “creator." There is strong 
reason to believe that the original craft was "turning,” not yet on a 
lathe, but with bow and string- But pati.fhi'arJta in y. 37 i ^7 means "en¬ 
chased (with gold).” 

In Vid^i, AliuraMazdab “a.kmati, shapes by cutting" a house. In 
Yr. 10,2s Miihra "kmavati^ cuts" the "anl?ya, antac" of the house, which 
under normal conditions were of wood, only exceptionally of stone. 
Vkrr- later becomes the word for stone<utting. Dar,CAartSttit 48: 
"marti^'a kmvaka tyc affaogam akimavanta, the masons who cut 
(shaped) the stone.” For the other Techniques described there the verb 
is “akunavaSa, they made.” Tlic NP. word is taiafidan, sang.taraS 
“mason,” lit. stonecutter; Aw. kmvyat “he may cut." Hence, akuna- 
vanta is Old Persian far Median kmva-, while the term for tlie profes- 
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sion, significant for culnira] relations, is Median, krnvaka, MP. r’i grwg 
(wTih raz=:architect) is ‘'inaster-inascttt-'* The PaU, transi. Is kirr^ 
enitan, with kin < km-; the MP, noun kirrokth < krnv- means not 
masonry, but all “crafts and arts," 

Words derived from fra.may* “to measure out,” framatta “^foot)- 
rulc" belong to a younger and advanced period. £[aiiLana.kara k one 
who works with tiic rule, an engineer, as the muhandis, -diz, engineer 
and architect' in much later times. AH this is hutl 

No excavations to any extent have been made in Media, and yet a 
few architectural monuments of the period of the Aryan immigration 
are known tn western Iran, These have little in common with methods 
and ftirms that had been used in the Euphrates and Tigris regions for 
three thousand years by that time. They show rather an indigenous 
development to which the Iranians tnay have added some features 
familiar to them in their original home. 

It would mean nodiing if the Assyrian annals "mentioned no tem¬ 
ples and no statues of gods in the region of Media ” as Nyberg writes; 
for the annals stop in the moment when the Medes founded their 
empire in (I7S ax:., and they can only give a picture of what existed 
as long as the Iranians were nor yei in exclusive possession of die coim-^ 
try. But, besides, the assertion U wrong. 

Sargon, for instance, says:* “From Ulbu I set forth against the for¬ 
tresses in tlie province of Sangibuti (Sahand, Tawrii)_This was 

the home of bis temple which the kings of the past tliat were before 
him had of old richly endowed." Salmanassar III, a* t6 {Luckcnbtll 
1,6371: “Adira, royal city of the ianzu (king) of AJJahria, the beautiful 
golden doors of his e- - -ftemple?], the treasures of his palace etc, I 
carried away." Alhbria is Ardilan. TiglathPilcsar fll, a* 2 [Luckenb. 
766]: “Mkakki ... In UrSanika, him, his wife, sons, dauglitcrs, gad's, 
I carried away." The place lies between Kitpattia = QahvaS, W of 
QazwTn, bit Abdadiilii=Bldjar, and Ri^ilu, Hamadan itself. Personal 

tM Arab. fynupdijiTt ftvm qukU» for The fonn muiEun’ 

a!ix, with ^ i^HihcABt ftir etyiiKikbgt. [a in Um k,* ihI in 

nn uwipcHOi af 507 K.* ArniiSt a, Li^i mii il- 

mikit3diTn!« CS' t4-|f, 

•Eighth Cunpugn. ThlJt«U b# KAH 2 . n* t4i^ Ijidcathilf n,l6i. 
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and local arc Iranian.. These people were Metles, and the “gpds" 

were statues in temples. 

Tlie most importam of these temples, rich in statues and CR-s'otos, 
the Mu$a$ir temple, is more accurately described than any other build¬ 
ing in Assyrian Htcrature and was sculptured in Khuisabad/ It is the 
model die oldest Iranian architecture, known to us by the rock- 
tombs. In Pasaigadac 1 have excavated a temple of tlie time of Cyrus, 
in Persepotis two of the time of Darius and Xerxes, and one of the 
first diadochs. They are of two types, both so higldy developed that 
they arc certainly not the fitst specimens. NfP. literature places the 
origin of many temples in legendary antiquity, following the tradition 
of the temples themselves; this tradition contains a grain of truth. The 
late Husravah legend imagines uxdEsSiir, temples with idob, at the 
time of the kavi kings in Media, and kavi Husravah, Cyrus, burning 
these “nisem c URdcs^rih, nests o£ idol-worship” with the help of the 
Gulnasp fire. They were actually the fire temples of the pre-Zoroas- 
trian deva, uzdes, which Xerxes calls devadiina. The Arabs commit a 
similar error in calling pre-Christian temples of Syrb “fire-icmples.” 
In fact, the aSar Gulnasp, "Fire of the Stallion,” in Cc6isi-Scz, was the 
greatest of these alleged idol-temples. Tlie i6ar Xavatak^, ’‘Fire of the 
Colt,” memorial lire of the Median dynasty, after which the legend 
calls the founder Kavat “colt,” stood in Agbaiana, and counted 128 
years, when Cynis-Husravah deposed the dynasty. These two temples;, 
dedicated not to AhuraMazdab, but to tivo shaiics of appearance of 
Vrthragna, arc the origin of die later term “Varhran fire" for dynastic 
fires. A memory Ungers in that name of the pie-Zoroastrian pasL The 
legend ascribes several foundations to ViJtaspa, some of which may 
belong to Darius; but VtStaspa was the founder of the fire, the memo¬ 
rial list of which is preserved in this document is as conclusive 

as 3 preserved portion of the most tin]K}rtant part of the lemplc. 

In Beh. §14 Darius uses the term ayadana, “place of w'orshtp, sacri¬ 
fice,” Akk. bitaic Sa il^i “houses of the gods" for the fire temples of 
(he Persian dynasty destroyed by Gdmnta: those wem memonal fires 
of Cyrus and Cambyses- Tiie Tansar letter calls the illlmited building 
of temples during the Arsacid period a “novelty against the rule, fra- 

^ Cl. 4 rchMUxIr}itm 14-16^1^1 
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nun, the an deni kings had established," which allowed only one 
paiaam fire, with the name of the mling king. Markwan* recognized 
OP. ayadatu in Strabo's *‘iasdiiia,’' reficcting Median *(a)yazana. The 
Greets, when connecting their Medea of the Argonatit cycle with 
Media, saw in these temples buildings uf Jason, and proof for the 
reality of their legend. One cannot maintain Herodotus* assertion, the 
Persians bad no temples, not even when rcstriaing it to the narrowest 
Greek notion: the building as seat of the deity, embodied in its statue, 
and as most conspicuous symbol of the “poUs." With the statues we 
shall deal under ‘Sculpture.' 

Two things make a settlement a city in die old Oriental conception: 
the temple and the walls. The Iranian legend speaks of such fortified 
towns, Kanha—sec under ‘Notarya'—appears in y/-5,54 as home of the 
Turyan Vesakt "upa dvarani ^a^rusukam, apanatamam kanhaya, at 
the gate, the forum, the faraway one, of Kanha.** verses that were bor¬ 
rowed from the epic in the fifth century b.c, TIjc later legend, which 
descends straight from the epic, not from the Atvesta, makes Kanha- 
Kang diz the prototype of tiie "town with seven walls." Iranian towns 
with up to three walls are represented in Assyrian sculptures; seven 
walls arc legendary exaggeration. Tlte AyarJ(.Zam. (Messina) describes 
the seven walls of Kang diz as consisting of iron, copper, steel, bronze 
(brinjtn), lapis (kasaken), silver and gold. The Gr.Bdh. zio says: 
“Kang has seven walls of gold, silver, steel (almast), hiass. Iron, crystal 
and LapislazuU; it has 700 frasa^ miles) of streets, 15 gates, 

from gate to gate b a travel of a fortnight by carriage," Thb was a 
favorite motif: the legends of kavi Usan (Kavi cycle) and of SiyavuxI 
copied it, and still in loai Ntghis (ed. Cairo 1,278) die daughter of the 
king of the Djaza'ir,^ has seven pabces of cry^stal, Chinese sted, agate, 
silver, gold and jewels. Herodotus 1,89 transferred the same legend to 
hU Agbatana built for Dciokes, with seven concentric walls, the battle¬ 
ments, overtow'ering each other, painted in white, black, purple, bpis 
blue, orange, the last two covered with silver and gold. Polybius’ descrip 
tion of the real town Ubproves the story completely; Aghatina had no 
walls at all, only a citadel, just as Pasargadae. Herodotus, taking the 
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legend as Jiistory, tones die matcrul of the walls down to colors of 
the baiilonents. But the material is the genuine notion, derived from the 
Babylonian doctrine of the seven pUncts and their metals. Herodotus' 
d(;scription and the appearance of the name ICanha m ^t-5 almost 
of the same time, and ba^'e the same sonrcc; verses of the epic which 
existed in 450 e.c. The legend itself is much older, at least as old as the 
time o£ immigration. 

Under ^'ama x^eta’ we have discussed his “var,” described as a square 
castrum, one taifarta =% cis mile length of the sides, the plan of which 
resembles the castmm “qajr Balkuwara” in Samarra. It was a square, 
caf^rusuka, a word which assumes the connotation of “forum, market 
place," like Lat. quadnmgulum, NP, iarsu, see under ‘Notarya-' To 
build this var, Vama must first learn how to build, for before the wtiS' 
ttrs" came, men did not need houses in die paradisiac country. He 
learns making sundrled bricks, called (h)istil, Akk. libnatc, NP. 

Arab. libn. In Vid£,iO inioistve va zaritvc* the first renders zani + illi 
*‘dat-brick " the second Is tlie burnt brick, also fayence, pottery—sec 
under ‘Industries.’ The OP. word for burnt brick was a loanword from 
Babylonian ; cfiartSat .: “urnmanate Sa agunu cpiUu, the craftsmen that 
made the (enamelled) bricks."' The notion that sundried brick was 
the primeval building material is truc- 
var is a term of fortification, to y/vsT" to enclose, like Aw, vara 
(in compounds). TPars. bVg, NP. barab "wall and battlements " Tljcrc 
art several derivatives, like parivara, formed bkc paridcxaidiza, and 
fravara, both in Vid:2^ (Yama's var), which survive in Iranian, Ar¬ 
menian and Syriac. An Arabic term baiura, which appears in descrip¬ 
tions of medieval fortifications of Syrb, is tsplaincd by Urn Shtfina as 
"the area outside a wall of a city, against which is built a wall, cxicnd- 
ing between it and the ditch, and which one must pass when going out 
of town." Against earlier etymologies, van Bcidicm remarked in JVor« 
d'ipisrapAi^ 45: "un ow^ persan, coromc dargah" [which is "doorway" 
and occurs in the same description of the Bab alNa$r in Aleppo], The 
meintng is exactly Hence baSura is MP. peSvarag ■< pa 5 - 

yavara, perhaps < 'paSyavari, “avant-rmir. 

In y/.ttwS, a stanza of the song “Theft of the Cattle," which begins 

♦OP. Bfll JertniyiiJ. (iMt Hfi. =EL ialtL 

W ct. oir, > flMijcw > Anb. ujikliOf, fi, matrikhir "waw^hQii." 
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with ihc invtication of Miflra-Aiiura and seems to be the oldest piece 
preserved in the Awesta, time of the immigration, before 67S, a house 
is described i 

(Thoit, Mithra, lord of the village, art the keeper of the innocent) 

yo stGna viSarayati who keeps straight the pillars 

brztiniiahya nmanahya of the high-built house, 
stawra kmavati who timbers the strong antae* 

The pillars, columns arc railed stuna, the antac i(ti)(?ya, OI. ata. 
The Indo-European domus in antis therefore was the form of the early 
Iranian house,” The OP, inscriptions use ardastana for the colossal 
monolith antac and for the frames of doors and windows, a word I 
compared previously with Gr. orthostates, hut its Akk. transbtion, 
kuhurro to kibru “border,” designates all hramework of a house, 

Tlic single palaces are called OP, mana, A.W. nmana, Gath, dm^a 
(domus); a larger unit of them viff, Aw. vis, ctym,=oikos, views. 
Special types arc apadana, a reception hall, taZaram and hadiS, private 
houses, and dvar is “gate,” From the last one, later dahtoi and dargah 
arc derived. In the Awesta ihc distinction, clearly visible in the pbn 
of Persepolis, between andarun and btrun, harem and serail, is expressed 
by antara.ar$nm and j^Sa^ram, see under 'Hospitiuro,' in two inscrip¬ 
tions tlie word for staircase appears; Ahm Sma e; *'fustajt'[i]nam lya 
af^angaiiim," and /^rAiii, Pert. “ustaSanam a^anganam,” with an Aram. 
I for OP. c, wrongly transposed into cunei£ 1 . In Awestic hujwi.tacina 
corresponds, epithet of Gisti-Ula in yr.i6,i “wImi makes ascents easy” 
(before: hupatfmaniya. good pailis) and in Yr.16,3 “hvatafina, wooded 
mountains with well-made step-paths," sec under ‘Post and Travels,* 
ustacina;t3£ara like uzdezardiza; Aram, “astican degree, step." 

The palaces of Ardvf at ail sea-shores whidi Y/.j describes arc fi rring 
descriptions of Pcrscpolis; “with a hundred windows, sita.r5ifanam, a 
thousand columns, ha2aliia,stunajn, ten thousand beams, bevardras- 
kamham, ten thousand hcvar.miStamf ?), ten thousand viSayanam, bat- 
ilcmentj with loop-holes.” Not even the numbers are exaggerated: il tp 
MP, name of Pcrsepolis was sarjtiin. the hundred columns, NP, sad 
suriin or cihil minar, the forty pillars—forty is infinite—but it had 
originally about a thousand columns, and certainly ten thousand beams, 

Tw- r. ^lirw Eg. 7; ui Sp. jifl-jii. 319-3^4. 
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b:itdcmcncs and more, roEanam is window in j(s origtoal me aning; , on 
opening for smoke and light in the roof, Fr. lucamc, Gemi^ Dach- 
iuke, verjF clearly so in the description of Yamn's var* I regret having 
tnisrepresenied this point in iae: the Achacmcnian palaces, which have 
only a few windows in the vertical walls, were yet not dark, but light- 
ened by such rb^ana in the ceilings, 

mi^ta Ls quite unkn own, fras ltam ha is always the horizontal beam, 
‘‘covered by {decfc)-bcams,’’ not {Wh,'^ “auf Tragbalkcn ruhctid"; the 
description proceeds Erotn bottom to top, and has no pile-buildings in 
mind, but timber-framework. To fraskatnba, has^inibaiia belongs 
*patiSkamba >- MP. padiskamb, Arm. ptikam(b) “cella porttdbus ad- 
tliia, porticos etc.” in Neo-Arm. "haJeony," Ic. NP. b^a;^mh “tipper 
st<wy.” 

Pahi,Vid.^^ (and elsewhere) lenders Aw. (fra)skatnba by Ikvp, or 
Tkvpk in 6,5, NF, alkub; in an inscription at Isfahan‘S 1 found hk’b. 
The relation to the synonymous Ass. askuppatu, Syr. 'skvpt\ Arab. 
uskulTah, is the more striking, as it is an analogy to Ass. quppatu, Arab, 
qubbah, Pers. gunbaS, 

Synonym of fraskamlia is Aw. ftaspat > MP. hasp. Art.Vif.lidm. 
2,11: “cigon x^nak-dar kc haft hasp u stiin-c andar nihiit ^tat ke ^ 
stun he stanend 3veSan frasjian often^d, like the gate of a house, where 
seven beams are laid upon one column only, who takes away tliat 
colunut causes the beams to fail—thus is to us seven sisters thb only 
brother." One can nuke a sketch of the door, it is the same as otiic sees 
everywhere in Kurdistan. A second signification of fra^it “covering 
(of textiles)" we have discussed, together with spayatfra, under 'As¬ 
tronomy,' *parispat > partsp “wall, pcribolos” is formed with pari- 
“around" instead of fra- “foitir* from the same stem. 

All these terms tielong to an architectural style that uses timber 
framework and walls of sundried brick, as tlic Assyrian annals describe 
it in northwest Iran, They speak many times of the pillan and roofs of 

^ IdahsOf Udclaf I j^Tuuili, I til Ht 
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fragrant wood, as something entircS^ foreign to their own styte. When 
I discovered the teak beams in the palace of Balkuwari at Satnarra, 
our carpenter described to me the variour woods, always adding die 
special smell as a charactehstic besides grain, hardness and color. 

With dlls type of architecture the famous tents of the Persian kings 
are connected, which were all but traniportablc apadana. The OP, word 
is not preserved, but MF. maskapar^cn, Arm. malkapcrcant" Scbcos 
speaks of the maikapcrcan ark'uni, the royal tent of the Persian kings 
in the biinak, camp, and of the < MP, the “banquet- 

tent.”” B. Geiger explained aparzEn < 'upari.ifayana, to Vci- “pile up.” 
This root is represented in DPars. cytk=£ctak, EPahL iyty = £eri, OL 
cboitya. In Hitjjiiiiiad a pile of stones used as target, A derived meaning, 
with a different pre\'crb, "to cover” is attested by Mir. Man. Tj.iyii, 
*b.Eyn, material for garments, hayngr “tailor” Kurd, barzin is today 
understood as “on the saddle," but is not a caparison, but the common 
covering of the horse's back under the saddle, hence *upari 2 ayana. It 
exists also as loanword in Talm.Aram., once glossed by "originally 
called (animal's) skin, but now 'cover/ ’’ Thus, upari&iyana is the roof 
of a tent, pavilion. 

The Greeks saw them first when Darius and Kerxes used them on 
their campaigns, a custom adopted by Alexander and the diadodis. 
Alhcnaeus (539c) uses the lenn Si^ffeptn for the enormous tents of 
Perdiccas and Cratems. This, and Talm. "skin,’' seem to support the 
iiitcrpretaticH) of the hist element of ma^kaparzen as Akk. masku, OP. 
maS ka(uvj) in BcA. §18, El. transliteration maSJta.[uw.wa]. But maUku 
is only the bag of skin, not a hide, and even hides would be a material 
utterly unfit for roofs of even the smallest tents. Greek tncifv^ “tent,*' 
later “scene,” b an unexplained loanword. It docs not appear in literal 
cure before the description of the Persian royal tents, and a conncctioii 
between them and the later “secnac frontes” has been considered. In 
Akkadian, mslikanu, from iakanu “to dwell,” occurs with the connota- 
lion '*tcnr,”“ and in spite of Athenacus’ and Talro, “skin,” 

^ I n It tftio ptAtrrm tfWT i La 

mWk'pnjTu 

^ CX HubscluruLSn^ Armn.Grjmm^ gad 19- Gagzz lA Aftb-OtioifiiDf ^ lEO^ 
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the first clement of maSkEiiarzen may contain maikanu Instead of 
maskiL a-K7jiT7 then would come from HakanUt and the occasion for bor¬ 
rowing the word may have been the showing of the royal tents in 
Greece. 

In Vid. 2 ^ and iSfrascimbaoa, with the Tretb frascimbaya, means 
the beam or girder of a bridge, see under ‘ApamNapaL* Akk. gusuni, 
Arab, djisr, have the same double meaning, referring to a roof or a 
bridge. The names arc the same, hecause the consmiction is. Bridge 
building was developed; the great highways for vehicles require num¬ 
berless small bridges. 

in a senseless contCTtt, saysi “biS hafta prtavo fra.rvisyoit 
tara-v^a apo niviya, twice seven bridge-bcamji sliall he roll over ditches.^ 
prtu, OP. *prSu, is, like gusuru and djisr, the single beam which reaches 
over a canal—of course not over a "navigable w^ter." Tlie verb for the 
movement "frajvisya tara, forth-turning over,” means to r<^l in such a 
way that it spans the ditch. In Vr.16,3, song of the caravan, hupf^ya 
afS naviya means, the ditches may have such “bridges,** not “fords,” 

Solid bridges in brickwork, even over rivers as large as I lie Euphrates, 
were known since the Nco-BahyIonian epoch, and the more so pontoon- 
bridges. The word for these is pisa in BeA. ^741 “[as Jiyavam abi Sakam 

[-tya li[y x^di? ]m tigram baranti — abi draya ava[rasam - - - - ]a 

ha [da Lir?j 3 pisa viyatarayam, I marched against the Saka-that 

wear the tiara pointed, - - - I reached the sea - - - with die [army P] 1 
crossed it by means of a pisa.” This is the famous pontoon-bridge over 
the Bosporus, built by Mandrodcs of Samos, Herodotus iVi^Ts, cf. Poly¬ 
bius 1V43. The OP. version of the stela which Darius set up there, with 
a list of t 9 pfa vdvra 5 tra mp liyt** was kter preserved in tlic Dionyos 
temple of Byzantium, fusti compared pisa with “a-tvflmev, ship-beams” 
in li. 12,67 ’pi>^- Translations “raft” or “ferry” are unwarranted, 

probably advanced m the wrong belief that these Sokl were the tigra- 
Xoda beyond the Jaxartes. 

tnitikAnjir,. Sjt- putteni, MAJtkJiK S oJ Jumirni era flit cild TltfW# Shutaifi- Gf+ 
iiThicf hr rhii Mv^in or iar cL Aiabci SccnhEHc^ bdtiic^ fur wiiidi tbcfc vac arkutu! 

» Tiui 2bA the m Htr. J,s5 mad IkeitaBH frjrlH tlm nuiii 

Jutiom c^r vhkk Uariiu pakd" ire JtlmcHt Vttcimij tnunbaum u£ W. imi iiabyivi tfl »iUm 
Of ifu avii datiyiTpi iliiayatltil idirtyx" The tUftkCTk ^'SAdkpi 

KiZ rcJkbn MP. ttfy < xfol^irtin he OP, lHwwpe hy Wjio?. 
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In the fravarti afe ca^cd 

n Jrakavastaxoa ap^i^rayamtiansiD anii.^arstt^^istama frasfimbaiiaxi^ 

Bartholomac: "die uncrschufterlichicen kinicr den slcb ansccmincii' 
den, die gccignctsien unter den ScntzbalkciL" Lomend: "die am meisten 
uiic[ 3 chQtrcrliehcn ? unter denen [someiliing mis$ing] die am meisEcn 
wirken? iinicr ilcn Stuzen.” The metaphor must not be interpreted in 
an anthrupomoTphic way. 

The second part means "the most effidenc beams,” i.e. of the greatcsi 
bearing-power; the hrst is a variatton of the same thought. Instead of 
"most uosliakabk” it ought to be "least shaksblc,” but this meaning is 
unsatisfactorily derived from aciv. fraka- "forwards ” while all other 
compounds with a priv. and prev. fm- are formed from verbal stems, 
here probably Vkav-, cf . fra.kava, apa.kava and Lat. cavus; airaJiavant 
“not sagging, warping," super!. "never or not at all sagging." apa,- 
srayamna, to Vsri-, cf. y/,17,21 srayahva “squat down on my chariot}” 
and r/d.3,29 srayano, the beggar squatting at the street-door, describes 
the bending, crossing of legs, not “slch anlchncn” and can be 

extended to legs of clialrs and beds, Gr. Kktpoo, kKIvt}. C£. OP. niyad'a- 
rayam in Bifh. §14, wiiere the clients are again "put under” their mas¬ 
ters; slmibrly nisrmaya in apa^srayamna are transversal 

braces, vertically arranged m girdcr^ystems; in bridges their place is 
under the horizontal beams, In roofs over the flat ceiling, which would 
involve a gable roof. We, too, speak of “pillars of society” or “of the 
churndi," but this is dlflercntr only people who admired the skill of their 
engineers, framinakara, could compare their “manes” with details of 
constmetion, and the verses cannot be older than the high Aebaemcnian 
period. 

The terras discussed so far belong to wooden structure of wcsterti 
Iran. Others prove, not less clearly, the existence of vaulting. In Pasar- 
gadae and Persepolis, where there was plenty of wood, arches appear 
over doors in adobe walls, but no vaults over rooms. In the scantily 
wooded East it may have been different, and the striking contrast be^ 
tween wooden structure in western Persia of today, vaulting in eastern 
Persia, while the plans of the buildings are the same, may go back to 
bigU antiquity. 
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A tcfm of vauTting \s MP,NP, gumkiS "cupola.” Its etymology is no 
longer doubtfuK after Ass. gubbatu, archet. of Syr. qvbt'. Arab, qubbab, 
bas recently been found in tablets from Ntiai (Kirkuk, land Arrapba, 
bonlcrtng on Iran), I5tb century ix. Umecogiuicd, tbc wend stood in 
the letter of franchise granted by Nebuchadnezzar I (1146-23) to RitU- 
Mardut, the mar Karzuipku:'* "May Suroaila, die lady of the snowy 
mountains, aJibat reJeti, who dwells upon the summits, kabisat qup- 
jjati, who enters the houses ... [not: who treads? beside the springs?] 
punish all who offend against the stipulations ” The goddess sets her 
foot into the houses like the Iranian RtiH. The Bchistun rock was a 
sanctuary of Sumalia, sec under ‘Deva.* Tlie region bit Rarziapku be¬ 
longed to Nawar which extended in width from the Paitaq pass to near 
Kirmansbah, in length from Shahrazur towards Elam. In bit Karziapku 
palms grew, hcnfc it was a southern part. In these regions the qubbah 
was the usual form of a house in the lath century 
The Arab, tenn for barrel-vault, azadj, pi. azwadj, to which die Usan 
id-Arab ascribes a Persian origin, comes from Aram, ’zg’, as recognized 
by Fraenkel. But this is not Iranian, but Akk. asakku-Sum. azag, 
“t,AZAC=btt asakki, room of darkness,” i.t, cellar, vault, cf. Meissner, 
Stip^.tz, OLZ 1916, 141. In the accurate description of the citadel of 
Aleppo, ibn Shaddad (in ibn Shibua, durr. ed. Beirut 50), speaks of 
"five dargawat (< Ir. dai^h) with vaults, azadj, in masonry, and 
arches ascending in steps,” and p.4|B, describing the ^|ura, a deep well 
around which turns a stair of 125 steps, he says: "underground, drilled 
into the rock, with baircl-vaulis, azwid], that penetrate each other/' 
Another term of vaulting is Aw. kamara, f^ "belt, girdle”; TPars. 
qmr “vault/' In Iranian we have kamaii, kamrSa and ftikamrSa, in 
Greek #cd/Ao/>4, ire/uipSa, and rpucdiiApov^ moreover xd^opov 
"horoarus vulgaris, lobster”; North humarr. Germ, hummer liclong to 
01. kamatha < 'fcaraartlia, see under *ArdvL’ In Skr. this last is the 
name of the ttmlc, as an animal covered by a brain-pati, cranium, as is 
LaL testudo from testa (>Fr. tetc, head). The ealotc-shaped shallow 
drinking cup, a form everywhere attested since the Stone Age, cf. caJoie 
du cr&nc, dcs cteux, dc b spbire. Nord. humarr-KUfifiapoe expresses 

L, W, K\b^, kudurm vr. 
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the same thougbi 05 Lis Homeric epithet 6oT/}aj(d$ep/4i>c. L^i- crmtacca^ 
Since the IE. root is represented in Greek, one need not assume that 
these words arc bonawed from Iranian; on the other hand, the Iranian 
words are old and genuine. That means that vaultmg-H:tot in square 
stones and, as long as there was no mortar, only^ in sundried bricks-^ 
was known in Iran since highest antiquity. 

zbarah in Fid. 194 and ii—see passages quoted under ‘Spitinm’— 
scents to be another term of vaulting, b stands for $ or w', and it is IE. 
ghwcl- "to be crooked,” Vcd. bvar-, and surs'Jves b TPahl, {M.Med.) 
zbar: ‘Vvrvyn zbr m’ vryl, do not <^n the liar's zbar,"'* and in 
Yaghn. zwif', zwir- "to turn.*' Ved. hvar- describes the movement of 
snakes and rivers; so Aw, zbar- in yV-19,42 (and Yr.15,50. decadent); 
hence “serpemine." Jackson translated "to meander,” Lc. Bartholomac s 
"Krummung" in ihc horizontal, but it may be vcrtjcaL The word ts 
apparendy lost in NP., but may surs'tvc in the name of the town Uz* 
wara, zV»wara, 3 fars. from Ardist^, where pne-Idamic ruins are espe¬ 
cially mentioned, perhaps the reason of the name. 

It seems to have passed into Arabic as aUzaura'; according to Yaqiit 
(i) name of the Tigris at Baghdad; (2) of the town of abu Dja'far, Lt. 
die “Round Town” of al-Man^ur. with the “Green Cupola,” allegedly 
called so because the inner and outer gates wac not axialty opposed; 
Yaqiit says so against al-Azhari who takes zaura’; (3) as a name of 
East Baghdad, alluding to the izwirar, declination of its qibla. al-^adiq, 
in Bakri 442, denies such a name of Baghdad at all; and asserts (4) 
zaura’ was Ray, significant, because this is the town in which the Aw. 
zwarah was; (5) Ya'qubi calls Samarra "zaura” bam 1 -Abbas,” and 
plays upon the words izwirar, muzwarr, relating to the "crooked” qibb, 
which in fact is very accurate; (6) Yaqiit; a "dar, palace" of Nu*man 
b. al-Mundhir in Hira; (y) after al-Asma‘|, name of Riqafat Hisham, at 
the rime of Nu'man b, DjabaJa, with a cross above its gate; (8) 3 place 
at the suq, bazaar of Madina, near the mosque, “high like a minaret,” 
or the suq itself. In all these cases the serpentine of a river, the labyrinth 

loot ttp Ttmilitni but iJd die jvxioifg. ■ tAirtn h pc*|iitrrd. 

TctlsttCt,. id lAaJ'gFxed #U“ itd! ^ OP* anil wbefC V bwoffdiiei 
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of the bazaars, the broken passage of the darg^ g^tes, or cquaUy well 
the high cupolas of the buildiags may be the cause of the name. 

The grammarians determitie zaura' as fem. of ^zwar, stem zwi **to 
go lame, slant, limp, be crooked, curved ” The analogy between Ir, 
zwar- and Arab, aawara is complete. Whatever the relation may be. 
Aw. zwarah, MMed. zbar, may signify, like Arab. zauri\ the broken 
entrance or the vaulted halt of the “palace of the ^ther of Zoroaster'’ in 
Ray.” 

IHi tixi [be doubcful id'y, drfyi. Tbe bTi;»Vi;ii cnmncirt ttr cilbcfl m 

Ax^ iUo dufqi'i. ibn SlniJUT dmr eazimKiib: *^#ntniiw worn bcMnl 4 guc, ceuc 
ft mra in \U in oidrt to txitxx ihe or iny «tb« buildit^f/' h * com^iuj td 

dwB "’H tbc wjik, daiJlft If OT’* MTjr#Sijip dvifi^s dcrlr, of I dwdlEcj 

00 ibe q;unr uabkcf. if 1 Hupeft ft wf culiuial cnnnccikic: If fE, > If. nrirv 
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Tf{£ oltlEst tnonumcnU of descriptive an preserved in Iran arc the 
Median rock-tombs and some goid objects of the Oxus-treasure. With 
contemporary Assyrian and Babylonian works these share neither the 
subjects nor the developed technique. On the Mcdbin tombs some sym¬ 
bols of gods and Median worshippers arc represented, on the small gold 
plates of the Okus treasure also some worshippers, which however are 
neither Medcs nor Persians, but East Iranians, When I called them» 
thirty years ago, Zoroastrians, this was not meant to answer a problem 
not yet risen at that time, whcdicr those Iranians were Zorcostrians or 
not; tlie question was merely to distinguish the Median monuments 
not yet recognized as such from other non-franian monuments many 
centuries older. Today we must distinguish between the Iranian groups. 

On the Median tombs, including the osiothcca of Sakawand, and on 
the drawings of the Oxus treasure; the attitude^ of the worshippers is: 
barsman In the low'crcd left hand, the right hand lifted with libation 
jug. Possibly some pictures arc drawn with sides reversed. The same 
ty|}cs recur in larger number among monuments of Scleucid and 
Arsacid date. They are Iranian, but not Zoroastrian. 

His own rite, Zoroaster describes in y.50,8; parLgam-, drcumambula- 
tion, ustanajuista, with bands outstretched, and namah, prostemation— 
sec under Toctry,’ Duchesne calU it "office rituel'* and "cn qucltjue 
sojte une doctrine a lui seul." How genuinely Zoroastrian It b, is shown 
by the frequent, improper insertion of the very word ustaiia.zasta in 
Y/.io—see under ‘Mithra,’ by which the prc-Zoroosirian passages receive 
a Zoroastrian coloring. 

Atar, on the contrary, b worshipped in V.6z,i “rsm ajas M batsma.- 
zasta goxrtsta havana.za5ta, with hre-woriJ, banman, milk, mortar in 
hand,"' and likewise Mithra in yid.3,1. In the statue of Analiiti 

herself holds ’batiyaka libation cup and barsman, according to her 
peculiar rite, sec under 'Ardvi,* But Darius and hb successors, on their 
tombs, arc not represented like those w'Dr5hi]>pc;rs, but like Zoroaster: 
ustina.zasta, Ai* ai>tur}(iat>. 

The most probable interpretation of the symbob on the walls of some 
Median tombs is: Mithra in Sahna, AhuraMazdah, and Anahita 
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in QyiqapaiL Hie shape of the symbols is dcrivcid from Assyrian ones, 
cf, lAE 20iff, The Achaemtrtian symbol of AhuraMazdah appears first 
on the Behistun soilpturc^ in about 530 b,c. At chat time, an artist in 
Iran interpreted the old conventional form of a bird hovering above 
the king as the divine prottethm. The symbolic bird unfolds its wings, 
to overshadow the king who docs everything "volna Oramazdlha, Akk 
ina fitll, in the shadow of the god," In looi Nights, ed. Cairo 
one reads: ‘'Solomon, son of David, peace upon both, ordered his liosts 
of men and jinn and others to form a lane along the way [of Pharao’s 
ambassador I, and the monsters of the tea, the eTq>hanK, tigers, leopards, 
all stood in double line along the road [from Eg^'pt to Icrusalem], and 
the birds of the sty unfolded their wings above to overshadow ir.*^ A 
s i m il ar thought made the umbrella a royal insigne, which appears first 
with Sargon of Akkad, then with the bto Assyrians, the Achacracnids, 
the Sasanians:, Abbasids and still today in India. 

Against a criticism of the symbol like Nyberg’s "ganz ausscrhalb allcs 
dessen was dcr altc Zoroastrismus ertraumen konntc, muss clamisch 
scin" (3S2), it must be said that iconogniphic types arc neither dreamt 
nof invented. Changed interpretation is the nonoal procedure; it is 
enough to recall Christ and Buddha types derived from Greek philos- 
oi»hcrs, The symbol of AliuraMazdah descends from the Asstir-symbol 
by the intermediary form attested in Pyitjapan, not from Elam. Many 
other things came the same way from Assur (as distinct from Babylon) 
by Media £0 Penis. 

Another symbol is mentioned in Y/.ro.rj^: The one wheel, evo 
is of gold, and the stones arc aJl-ligbt, asanosib vispahama.” 

ca^ra, IE, k*ek"lD, Sem. galgal, is every disk, k^klos. The year-date 
13of Ammiditana, first dynasty d' Babylon* says; ‘^almc gaLgaUa "du.- 
saa-kf lujtirja 3 ,nia|)*eia ^.babbar.raic in.nc,cn.tuxa. great siuidisks 
of agate, magnificent as an emblem, he brought into Ehahhar " And a 
late Haggada says, the mark of Cain was a galgal hamm^, sun wheel. 
In the vision Daniel 7,10, the “Old of the Days," sittmg on his throne^ 
has gafgillohi, wheels trf Barnes. Likewise the Cherubim in Eze^, 1,15-11 
have each a wheel behind them, <rf the color of a beryJl/ shaped like 
* CL U^j^iaad, Diifffttiigfn, tR 
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“wheel in wheel/' the utter circle, the “ring" set with "eyes," Akh- 
■'"“enu “eye-stones." They arc “immaterial,” reach to the shy, overlap 
each other and move always with the Cherubim who are quick as 
lightning, “for the spirit of the Cheitiblm Is in them,” as parts of their 
body they are subject to their will. All these descriptions mean a halo, 
a nimbus, as the oldest symbols of Assur, time of Assumasirpal, show 
it behind the whole hgure of the god. 

The stones mentioned beside the one wheel on Mitbra’s chariot were 
formerly understood as sling-stones. But vhpa.bima “(containing) all¬ 
light," especially w^hen in parallel with gpld, defines the material 
n.p 1 . asanas.(la. asa, in OP, asa s^a, dcdgnatcs the "mineral” lead, in 
Aw, with ‘siyrvya > siyurya.Hiflra “of garlic esaence," perhaps the 
t^altne or sapphire, ruby,* hence asa alone Is “precious stone," in Y/, 
15,75 the same word appears as adj, vispa.bamya:; 

hukaryat hafa br^ahat vispa.bamiya[ zarncnai 

"from the high Hukarya, (which is) of vispa^bama and of gold," cL 
under 'Sea,' The high Hukarya consists O'! this material and of gold, 
3$ the sky consists of almast—Akk. clmclu, or the UsJiindu of hvetia 
ayah. The whed, the nimbus behind Mithra, likewise, consists of vispa,- 
bama. There is a folk's tale of the carx i almas, diatnond-whed, in the 
undergioLind passages under the terrace of Persepolb,* The names of 
the great jewels, Kob i Nor, Dary'i i Niir, “mountain, sea of light" arc 
of the same type.Therefore, the stone is either the dbraond or the ruby, 
even higher valued than diamond in antiquity. Emeralds were also 
knowm, Akk, barraktu, on a Babylonian tablet dated year 35 of Arta- 
irnces 1 , ^30 B.C./ Hebr, barkat, Gn Tlicsc stones were 

believed to be self-radiating, as proved by their shining at night 

The symbol retains the circle also in its Achaemenian form where the 
bird predominates in size, sec iae, pi. LXtrt-LXtv. On the Kushan coins, 
the gods Fharro (hvamah) and ASar (Fire) have a Baming nimbus 
behind the shoulders and heads. The Iranian interpretation of the halo 
is o'idcntly the hvamah, circle of light and flames. Noideke, Tab. 93. 
quotes Morier s story of a Persian prince, who, when first seeing the 

* CL AiipjMakr- 99 ^—^ *"€Jfalky In ah^ 'AbJilUlt 

tuL fUttH. 
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Shall cm his golden throne, cries "I bum I" adding; “It is the royal 
tnajesty that by its glory blinds the novice." In two very old myths, 
presetted in yAT^,i9 and 35-38, Vithragna assumes the shape of the 
varagan bird, the quickest bird of prey. In Yr.14,35, an old military 
charm, it has the epithet prta.prna, “with wings unfolded." Tltc hvar- 
nah itself assumes, like Vrthragna, die shape of the s'iragan, and in this 
shape It escapes three times, from Yama, who owned it; Mitbra, Sre- 
lona and Krsaspa, each catch one of the birds. The poets wlio expressed 
diemselves in this way had pictures like those of Persepolis In dictr 
mind. 

Just wltcrc an aversion against anthropomorphic representation of 
gods prevails, art is forced to use symbols. Not even the Semites who— 
where living alone—reject anthropomorphic reptesentation more than 
the Iranians did, forbade symbols ; on the contrary, they permitted them 
because their magic force may produce good effects. And the Iranians 
loved painting so much that even as Muslims they never kept the 
prohibitiou of human representations. 

Herodotus speaks as a Greek w*hcn he says the Fenians did not have 
statues of gods, and does not contradict thereby the existence of sym¬ 
bols. Pie wrote in 440 B.C. Already in about 400 ijn. Artaxerxes II, as 
Berossus records, ordered stames of Anohtla put up In the temples of all 
the capitals of the provinces. Without hesitation we may add “and of 
Mithra," since Artaxerxes in hts inscriptions invokes the two together. 
Berossus did not mean to exclude other gods, since, in that chapter 
(.Agarhlas 004. Bonn p.117), he spoke of the Iranian gods in general, 
also of Zeus (AhumMazdaK) and Heracles {Vrthragna); the Mylasa 
inscription of Artaxerxes’ time adds to these gods, the tuxtj ^oo-tXfois, 
the “kavian hvamah ” 

We have dealt with the description of the statue of Anahita in yr.5 
under 'ArdiT: it not only fits her colossal statue in the Jaq i hustan, 
but some words in the poem are explained by it. The statue is not 
made after the poem, but is the bst preserved example of a tradition 
starting at the time of the poem. 

The case of Mithra on his chariot is similar. Tlic description—see 
under ‘Mithra—agrees with and becomes dear by comparison with 
sculptures of Assyrian chariots with their garrison: warrior, charioieer 
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and one or iwo shicld-beajcn, or^ when hunting, one or two tsnee* 
bearers, and an entire arsenal of weapons. Sargon of Assyria, Eighth 
Campaign, 714 b.c., sdzed among the treasures of Mufa^ir "a statue 
of Ursa with his two racers and bis charioteer, on their scar (charioO, 
the whole in cast bronze, {statue), on which one saw his pride ex¬ 
pressed thus: With my two horses and my only charioteer my hands 
have seized the kingdom of Urartu, ina 2 u iStr.cn arncl nar- 
kahtLb Sarruc Urarti ikSudu <]3tL** The statue Is a reality, even if the 
rendering of the Urartaean text might be inaccurate. As a tegend this 
tc.xt appears in Herodotus in,88 transferred to Darius: “His first action 
as king was 10 have a rviroe made," that means the Behistun 

monument, though it is described as “the figure of a horseman," and 
the inscription “Darius, son of Hystaspes, by the excellence of his horse 
calling its name—and of bis groom Oibares, founded the kingship 
over the Persians avir tc toO I^nroti rp dperfi Kal Ot^dpeoe roti iinm' 
KO/iOv cicnjo’aTu Ilcpo'crDS' ^atrtX/ffi'rfV, 

In India tt ii the sungod Suryas who appears on the chariot with 
several companions. In the oldest sculptures preserved,^ of tlic lime of 
Asoka, about 250 b.c., the sungod is accompanied by two women who 
shoot arrows, Mithra is described standing between two women who 
embrace him from his back, or standing bands high, uzfaazaui, as token 
of peace, and both attitudes correspond to Indian sculptures, in the 
Asoka monuments the charioteer stands in fr<mi of die god on the 
shaft before the chanot, and behind the god is the great sunwhcel. In 
Turfan paintings there are chariots of sun and moon; the color of the 
sun is yellow or gold, of the moon while or siU-er, and the moon has 
cows instead of horses, just as in Sasanian representations,' The relation 
between the poem in the yasht, the Indian and the Sasanian pictures 
is evident, and the gods were imagined as driving bi their chariot 
dready in Aryan antiquity. The description of Mithra on the cltariot, 
like that of the statue of Anatiita, is not a mere fancy, but had pictures 
in mind. Such pictures were nor Zoroastrian but IranLin. 

The word for statues and reliefs is OP. patikara, MP. patkar, NP. 

' tt rw 15,,, AWt la. |. aid m. 
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paikar, i.c. “coimtcrfciii contPcSait,” without its bad contiotation,* 

In the charta of Smso, l43t, the Akk, word ujirtum appears, (rften 
translated by “relief.” Tilt test is; 

OP. arEana[m] tyana dida [d]iSti ava hafa yona [ajbarya 

Akk. siJiiLma.nu.u Sa u.$irJinii[- - - - ul]tuiafwaaa nflla.al‘* 

Akk. usirtum—quite apart from tltc question of restituting [djiita or 
[plisEa—renders OP, dida, wall of the fortress. I consider [djistS as 
obvious and [p]i£ta as impossible. In the short gap between ujirtum and 
ultu was nothing but a word corresponding to OP. ava, and the ,\kl£. 
text renders “whcrcn’itb the fortihcation wall was [made]” by “of the 
udnum,” which must—at all events—be idendcai with ujurtutn, Hchn, 
m JrfAOC iv,79fT,, dehned this as “enclosuK-”** Apart from this exact 
rendering OP. dida, Akk. u?irtum cannot mean “reUef.” This is a mod¬ 
em term for certain sculpnires. It is usrxl, with ellipsis, for sculpnircs on 
background as opposed to free sculptures. Its origin Is lial. rilievo. 
Properly speaking it docs not even contrast sculptures on background 
to free sculptures, but it distinguishes bciwtcfi low and high projection 
from die background: an anisi does not make “a relief but a sculpture 
in high or low relief. The modem use of the term b negligent and 
doubly elliptical: no antique language can have had a corresponding 
term. OP. distinguishes no more than NP. between sculpture on back¬ 
ground and free sculpture, I remember when we invented** NP. bar, = 
galta “projecting” as modern expression, for the nodon "tn relief.” 

The cxisicncc of a number of names of human, animal or hybrid 
adversaries of the epical heroes in the Awesta and of the many hybrid 
animals in Achacmcnian art poses the problem whether some of thcin 
can be idendfied. Archeology cm trace the iconographic types through 
Assyria back to a Mesopotamian and Sumerian migin. But of this the 
artists that made them and the onlookers that admired them were 
equally unaware, and they certainly did not sec in the sculptures an old 
Assyrian heritage, but figures of their own tcgcod. 

■ m Kaprli on oi tlic fcAtr abinl biuti I dn the. 
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The hero who fights in PcrscpoJLt three of four such monsters 
tends from the old Akkadian Gilgamesb. and the Iranians prob¬ 
ably saw tn him Krsaspa who, in die epical fragments preserved, fights 
the greatest number of adversaries. Their names arc gh-en, bur almost 
no description. The two descriptive adjectives of SnaviSka, "srvi.zangra 
's 3 ng 3 .gava *Vith shanks of Idid, hands of stone” do not indicate the 
shape. Only the name humayaka with epithet aStakana, indicating an 
i^^yphaUic monster dwelling in a cave.^* means apparently a dragon. 

Lindwiirm,” and his second epithet pna.lfmga "with oul-spread claws” 
IS typical for the Pensepol Ls monsieis. 

At the mam gate of Persepolis and at the front of die Hall of a Hun¬ 
dred Columns stand the colossal human-headed bullsj “lamasse” ii the 
Akk. name of these tutelary genii. On a golden signet ring of the Osus 
treasure, n" J05, certainly not younger than the time of Alexander, sudi 
a lamassii is represetUed, with the legend vaxlir, O.tus. apparently as the 
gcniiw of the river. On htc Sasanian copper coins from Old 
Shirax and Bisbapur. ihi^ appear with the legend (Rv.) (a2ar>.buJ- 
nasp. Persbn for Median gusnasp. name of the famous "Fire of the 
Stallion" and shape in which Vrthragna appears. Even if this word on 
the com would be the patronym of Dara (a governor of Fan.?) on the 
Obv, the picture of the lamassu would stiU symbolize the name. 

A song in 62 describes the mythical G6pat?ah as such a 

lamassu: 


g 6 patl 5 h[.Jpat eranvez Gopatiah [is] in EranvclS, 

andafkilvarcxvantras in the kiSvar Xvanhas, 

ut aii paj'Hdu ta ncra-tan gav from the feet to his middle he is a bull 
ut a£ ncm-tan a£.p^ n^om. from his middle upwards he U human,' 
hamvar drayc-bar nSast and alwavi sitting at the sca-sKcrc 
iziin e yaadau me kunct l,c is wotshJpping the gods. 

This dcscrijition distinguishes GopatBh from the Persepolitan la- 
masse by its upper part being the full body, not only the liead of a 
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human, and from the Greek centaurs by its lower part being a bull, not 
a horse. The Pcrscpolitan type preserves the archaic form, which can be 
followed, by way of Assyria, to Suharaean Mesopotamia. But pre¬ 
cursors of the Greek type appear in Mesopotamia from the middle of 
the second millcnmum.“ All the varieties may be classed as centaurs. 
GopatSah is a centaur, as are the lamasse of Perscpolis. The Gr^ 4 A, 
igiy identifies him with A-yrcratfat 

ayrerat paSangan Aghrcrat son of Pashang, 

pat andar.kangi$tin is in Andar^KangUtan 

ilS gopatSah xvanend and they call him Gopatlah 

I leave the question open whether gppat.$ah < gava.pati + lah, is a 
political tide—<f. iJic equally dark kangopat < *kanha.pati in the Sar- 
Mashhad inscription—or the designation of an office, a special activity. 
The genealogical chapter of the GrSilh.2.^i makes father and son of the 
two names: "Ayrcrat begat Gopatsah, When Frasyap bad captured the 
Iranian army under ManuKihr, the gods granted Ayrerat’s prayer, to 
free the army. Therefore Frasyap killed Ayrcrat, but for a reward he 
became the father of Gopatsah-’' The reward motif is the same as in the 
talc of the first three Homa-pressMS. Dissecting name and surname into 
two perstms is so frequent in Iranian legend that the identity of both 
was certainly the original condititui: gopatsah is a title of Ayrcratfa. 

y/.9i,iS contains no more than an allusion to ilie epic talc: Husravah 
was the avenger of the murder of kavi SyavarSa and of Ayrerafla; he, 
perhaps also SyavarSa, is called “naravahya, son of Narava," or—^if the 
inflection is thematic—of Naru, not of Paiang. Narava indicates an 
original connection with Gr. Ncrcus. The unexplained n.amc Pasangan 
might throw some light upon llic myth. In tlic Greek versions of the 
Cyrus legend, AyrcraJ 9 a appears under the name Agradates or Atra- 
dates, both equal to '3grair3th.is, in mote than one way connected with 
Cynw-Husravah. in Dino’s version he is Cyrus’ helper. Ctesias calls him 
Cyrus’ fadicr. Strabo 15,5,6; “the river Cyrus (mod. Kurr), flowing 
through the scxallcd Coelc-Pcrsis at Pasargadae, from which the king 
took over the name, being called Cyrus instead of AgraJates.” I’his 

CL V* tfun + ltM* + uit i impkit; icJ roan ami body 

of a lk.n; maI n* trmii Ni£>pur, KwU period, Mujooi wyk. iboul hoo mJ%i awid Uic 
kmJunu-pkrurtf fiS-ji. 
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vci^n contains something <rf the bmassu as genius of a river, as on the 
early gojtl-coln. 

McilJet disproved common descent of Gr, tfataitros and It gnndhar- 
vah horn Indo-European;^* seen from the archeological side such com¬ 
mon descent 15 equally improbable. But Mcillei’s reasons in no way 
rule out the identity of the notion and the names. Tlie type appears 
m Mcsopotatnian monuments in the middle of the second milltnntum, 
when the Miianm ruled there. Thus a Subaracan word and notion can 
tmvc been transmitted to Iran and India, and, later, to Greece." The 
Greeks asaimlatcd the Sub. HitL original to '‘tauros, bull,” itself a 
^<»nwof , c Arj-an form, too, is assimilated to their language. In Asia 
Minor there is the Lycian name knilapa (nom, khtlapah gen ) *' 
^tholomae accentuated the diflcrcni role of the gandliarvih in 
India and Iran. Thw again does not contradict die faotrowing of the 

u r ^ common source. In fact, the role of 

the Indian gaiidharvah is very indistinct. The Greek kfntaiiroi ate 
onginall^y wild creatures of the mountains, especially in Thessaly, IL 
1^67: dpetr*^, Tfacss. for fn the Homeric hymn, Hermes 

steals, as a new-bom suckling, the ten cows of Apollo and “drives them 
away backwards, ihcir heads turned toward him,” wearing himself oak- 
bt^ches as sandals; Apollo, like an Indian, traces him, and says (19); 
these are actually the tracks of „ . o*en, hut they are turned backward 
to the lowering meadow; but these others are not tracb of men or 
women or ... wolves or bears or lions, neither do 1 recognize them as 
tracks of centaurs . .., wliocvcr it be who raaile with swift feet such 
monstrous tracks, incomprehensible—aiiia—arc the tracks on this side, 
and more so those on the other side of the way.” This docs not sound 
as If the ecniauTi, in that old concept, had horses’ hooves 
The A wests tells little about the Gandarwa, only the fact'that Krsaspa 
iMcaied him, neither why nor how; that was described in the epic. 
The passage of V/. 15,58, a prayer to VayuS, in which Krsaspa swears 

-ud. i .u. MP. „d .hik „„ V 
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to avenge liis hrotijcr Rvi;(S3y3, murdered by Htcvpa, » followed by 
the words; “Likewise astLgafyo ohurls, likewise eva.gafyo patiS^“ (both 
entirely unknown and perhaps corrupt)/' "likewise gandarwo upa.- 
apo, the Gandarwa at the water," cf. npa yozanta kaiana “at the surfing 
shore" in yr.5,38 and pa draye-bar in MetjJir, The three "likewise" 
might mean "the same verses with these other names" 
yAi9y4i: 

krsaspo yo )anat gandarwam Kisaspa who slew the Gandarwa 
yim zarkpalnam yo apatat viza* with the golden fetlocks (pastern), 
fano with split hooves 

DirxSano gi 6 k astvatil rtahya who destroys the farms_ 

then: 

yo |anat hunavo yat padanaya 

Like y/,j5,2S, this is a very short epitome of the conients of the epic, 
Hcrtcl, 126,^; "Die Metrik beweist dass die grammanschc in¬ 

form vizafino Verderbnis isL" The meter cannot prove anything here 
as in other quotations from the epics. There, the sentences were a nar¬ 
rative; into the yasht they were fitted as prayers, here by "yo |anatj 
who killed.” Neither arc the words “yo apatat” and "rtahya" original 
parts of the epic verses. Only “gandarwam yim zari.palruim v igafino " 
must belong to the original. The case may have been altered; mr^^Sano 
geifa is dubious; hence “The Gandarwa with the gpldca fetlocks, the 
viza&no." 

takes vbofano as a partMcd. "den RacKcn aufreissend." tfrizafan 
"with three mouth" is a genuine word; aniLzafano tJ*^^^ ** in YaiCijS 
I regard as a faulty compound: aim belongs to lakahc, cf. drzLtaka. 
vizafano Is indeed corrupt. For “opening the mouth wide” one would 
expect prta^afan-; the meaning of the simple vi- is given by compounds 
like vLcarna "bifurcation," vlfaazu "fathom" (length from hand to 
hand)^ vLtasti “span" (from point of thumb to little finger), VizaBno 
resembles fra.saf3 (for para.safa, with Hcrtcl) and apara-safa, “fore- and 
hind-hoof" in yr, 10,1251 pr^usafa “broju,l*hoofcd" in 1047. *vl.sa£a 
would he “with split hoof." To classify animals according to the shape of 
their feet is natural and general. Hubschmann, PenStud. 76 and 356, 
pointed out the difficulty of letondling MP.NP. sunb, sum < OP. 

ahufU ud pxiA ietsi tu be ImOj 
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uj)a yozanta kaiana 
zraya vumkrtayi 
atai^isuram n minam 
ciruvato yar paffaoaya 
skamaya (lurc.paraya 


5 ti(ii)ba, sun^ta, with Aw. $a£a. There seems td have been a seix>nd 
form with nasat, which caused the corruption vizaHna, with Z for 1 
and ttasal transposed. 

The verses Yr.5^ give JUttic more: 

gandarwam yim zari.pajnam the Gandarwa (acc.) with the golden 

fetiocks, 

at the surfing shore, 
at the sea Vurukrtam, 
that t assault the strong house 
I of the earth] of the broad, 
round one with the ^^away ends. 

The verses are introduced into die yasht by adding “yat bavanr... 
The epithet “with golden fetlocks” is the same. “At the shore” confirim 
upaJpo "at die water" in yr.15,28; zraya vurukrtaya is metritally 
faulty, because quoted in the origiiial locative. Barthotomac-Wolffs 
translations of the following verses “dass ich das gewaltige Haus ties 
Druggenossen im Lauf tnclche," and Lommd's “dass tch hinlaufcn 
indgc zum Heldenhaus dcs L.Qgners” arc senseless and prove the text 
to be corrupL Hertel, I.c. 6, n.2: “Das Metruro beweist gegen ^^^.843, 
das.s nichts ausgcfallcn ist"; Wki “vor yat isi mindcstens anha zmo aus- 
gcfatlen.” The inappropriate druvato has repbeed anha zmo, but the 
following words, “of this broad round earth" arc disconnected with 
the foregoing suram nmanam. In the original they were somehow coti' 
nccicd with zraya vurukrtaya. a.tak b “attack, assault," and of the whole 
myth we have nothing but "1 want to assault the stronghold ..wliich 
is imagined at the seashore, and belongs to the Gandarwa. He had 
golden fetlocks, split hooves, like the lamassc of Pcrsepolls, hence the 
lower body of a bull, like Gdp.itsah, and dwelled in a stronghold on 
the shore, similar to the helpful centaur Cheiron, w*ho sits on the water. 
That is all the Awesta quotes of his myth. 

Tlicrcforc it is entirely possible that the gandarwa is AyrciaSa, or, if 
gandarwa ts a generic name, that Ayrerafla was a Gandarwa, and that 
tiiese were Imagined as cenuuns, as in the description of Gopatfah in 
the Merjof^J^rat. 


XLVL THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


A 4ELAT10N* Citing between the sculptures of Pcrsepolis and the visions 
of Daniel has occasionally been mentioued, but never thoroughly 
studied 

As we have it, the book of Daniel results from a redaction, made 
under Aniiochus Epipbunes In i75'i64, and wluch adorned the blog- 
rai>hy of an historical Egurc with popular tales of miracles and visions. 
Such visions, Akk. Jutm, "dream," belong to a literary type, of vrhich 
the “Umcrwcltsvision. cincs assyrischm Krotiprinzcn*" is an older, 
closely related example. The hero of the book, whom the Arabs call 
"Daniel the Younger," must be separated from the older Daniel of 
III ajid 28, who is related to DN.EL of Ugarit, Daniel may not 
be the real personal name of the liero of the book, but his surname is 
historical. In Nchuchadnezauir says; “Daniel who is called bJlsV 
according to the name of ray gpd." Marduk was ilie main god of Baby¬ 
lon, Nabu tbe personal god of the king NabGd:udurri.iijur “Nabii pro¬ 
tect my empire !*', who bestowed the honorific ‘'Nabu-bala^u-ujur, 
Nebo protect lus life!” In the book the indispensable name of the god 
is suppressed as heathen; the suppression proves the historicity beyond 
doubt.* 

In 3, story of the king’s for^tien dream, Daniel becomes Soltan over 
Babylon, and, on his request, his three companions become rab-signln 
of the na’dlnah; this is one and the same office, that of the Saknu of 
Babylon, They 100 receive honorific titles; ‘*bcd-n'gd, sadrat^ and 
inesak*, which however arc not true 10 Babylonian type. H. Winckler* 
bad recognized that the last two are in reality one, and that dicrc are 
only three bonorihes for four persons. In Daniel’s name nabu U sup¬ 
pressed, in Azartab’s name it is intentionally disfigured into n*g6, and 
the third name is an equally intended disfiguring of *Mardukmcsah, 
cf. Akk. kakkab Marduk mc.iLhu imiu.ufi. 

■ W. .Sedftt, tn ZAm. Th^ unite oF CHtacc in ihii ipiff » FLiimmi, ipd 
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In 3^ story ol the golden image and the iiery furnace; Daniel does 
not appear and hence is not thrown into the furnace, although he is 
beyond suspicion of having worsliipped the image. Chaucer’s tale of 
Nebuchadnezzar is remarkably at variance with the Vulgata; Daniel 
with “his two" companions refuses to obey, an inevitable attempt at 
emending the story * In 6, on the contrary, Danld alone is in the lion’s 
den. Obviously, the furnace and the den arc doublets belonging to 
two diJferent pc^ular versions, the one telling of Daniel without com¬ 
panions, the other of three companions, one of them being Daniel. 

The title £aknu belongs to him alone and is jusE as historical as his 
honorific. When the two stories were amalgamated into one of Daniel 
and three companions, the name of the fourth figure: Mishael, no true 
Hebrew name, had 10 be invented, and the third honorific was split 
in two. The story of the investiture as loltan or in the plur, rab-signin, 
was made into one, but the doublets of the fiery furnace and the Uon'a 
den didered too much to unite them and were mo good to omit one. 
Strangely enough, in the sanctuary called Nabi E>aniel at Kirkuk' only 
three tombs ezist, attributed to Daniel, ‘Ozair-Azariah and Hunain- 
Hananiah: there is no MjshacL 

DatjA, wiiitcn in Hebrew, is the “vita” of the historical Nabii.- 
balatsu.u;^, saknu of Babylon. After the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the third year of king Jehoiakim of Judah, he was 
chosen with others to enter the corps of pages, called “somatophy lakes" 
in til Esra 3,4, Thus bis career began under Nebuchadnezzar and ad¬ 
vanced after the short and troubled years of the first successors during 
the 17 years of Nabunaid, for whom the story substitutes his son BeJiar- 
u^ur, Bclshazar, regent during the king’s long absence in Talma.* But 
the real date of the conquest of Jerusalem, 597 a,c., is not the third year 
of Jehoiaktm who came to the throne in 607, nor b it that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar whofse accession year was 604, and one can scarcely assume that 
the original of the vita had made a oustake in so important a date. The 
vita ends: “Daniel lived to see the first year of Cyrus," t.c. 539 ax., year 
in which Cambyscs, just grown up, was jar Babili, king of Babylon. 
This good date contradicts the other one at the end of cb.5, the writing 

** E^UJlicc Aklkliij^ io Speculiis^ |f ft 
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on the wall and Bdjliaiar'i murdci: “Daiiui tlic M«le took the king¬ 
dom [of Babylon], i*oIn Slttm w'urtcn, when he was 62 years 
of age.*’ The age docs not fit Cyrus, the real conqueror, for, though 
Dlnon assens that he was 40 at his accession, Camhyscs, the eldest son 
was certainly not born before, probably }mt after the accession in 559, 
and Cyrus was much younger than 4® that tune, in ^ite of the thf* 
hcuJty arising from the early date, 640, of his grandfather Cynis I. 
Darius-—who was no Mede—came to the throne when scarcely 25 years 
(Ad. The only safe date is 539 b.c. Sixty-two years means a high age, an 
age to die. A man who lived 62 years to sec the conquest of Babylon 
would Imvc been bom in 602/1, the third year of Ncbucbadncatzar. 
Through the distortion of the text one still can see the perfectly true 
dates of the original vita: Daniel was bom in the third year of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who had conquered Jcnisalcni in the tenth year of Jehoia- 
ktm; he lived to see the first year of Cyrus, and died at the age of 62, 
Besides being Jaknu over the m’dinah Babylon, he was salit taha of 
the kingdom under Nabunaid fBcIshazar), This was not as ^2 says, a 
new institution of Darius, but an old Babylonian one.’ The origin o! 
the term is the garrison on a chanot; the first officer of the king is the 
one *'to his nght,*' the second the one “to his left”; the third one, lalJu 
rakbu. is an adjutant. As such, Daniel was one of the three financial 
inspectors of the tay satrapies,* as described in 6,2. Under the caliphs 
the same office is called zimam, much dreaded by roinisiers and provb- 
cial governors. 


All these features arc historical and belong to the Neo^Babyloman 
kbgdom. But that, a few more titles, and the names of the kin^ is 
all the book has preserved of the period in which its hero actually lived. 
On the contrary, all the stories of the book are rich in importam detail 
descriptive of conditions in Babylon under Achacmenian rule. Tlie 
locality of most of them is Babylon, but chJJ is imagined in the castle 
of Susa on the river Uki,** where today nothbg remains but an cnor- 
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iiious moutid of ruins and tht tomb of DanicL* The locality of cK.io-12, 
which date from the time of Antiochiu IV, b “on the Tigris,” Ic, 
Seleuda, for there was no earlier residence on the Tigris. 

In t,5 and 8, the pages or the bodyguard live, as was the Persian 
custom, “ptbg” at tlie court of the king, Lc, Ir. 'pitubaga “on meat- 
ration, instead of salary, Dinon's potibazis ■< 'pmtub^sl (see under 
‘Harvatat’), and to avoid eating non-koshcr meat, the four comrades 
become vegetarim. Tlib was regarded as .imagi ng, and when Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, in started “eating grass like oxen,” it was con¬ 

sidered as symptom of insanity. The motif connected with thb story 

that the king, when questioning them, found them to be more intel¬ 
ligent and wber than all bb astrologers and sages—lives on in the Pahl, 
book of Xusrau and hb page Xusarzuk. 

The first word of the Aramaic tcjct, 2^, “malLa h^yi, 0 king, 

live for ever!” is the address to the franian kings, MP. yavedan, or: 
anosak zlval; thus in the inscriptbn Perr.fi., time of Shahpuhr [I, and 
still in Firdausi: no^ah bizil’* The words in Dnnic] can be used as 
ideographic writing for the Persian words. Almost all occurring cities 
arc Iranian: ‘fjSdrpn < Med. x^affrapavan; *drg2r < Med. 'andarza- 
kara, with Med. psilosb as in Akk, agamtanu and Abmctha in Etsra 
<Sv2, and assimilation of n to d as in Hoddu < Hindu In Eith, 1,1. 
hdbr y* IPahl. hdybr, IPars. by’r NP. aym, “helper, socius'^^j t(y)pty 
■< OP, ^ahyapat) "chief herald.” kiiroza "herald" is not attested in 
Iranian but probably Iranian. Aram, liltane mMinata renders Olr. 
vizana-hartar (y.46.1) “consul civitiib" etc. srbl, ptS, krblt, though not 
perfectly clear in their specific meaning,—the last b Akk. karballate 
(pl.) kyrbasia, for OP, “helmet, tiara”—arc all Iranian words for 
garments, di in 6,9 b data, the “inviolable law of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians, Tlic exact knowledge of these and some other details cannot 
have survived the Achaemcnian epoch, and the original book of which 
we have only the redaction of lyo 8,0. must Iiavc been com|>0!)cd in 
Babylon under the Achacmenids.*^ 

Thb date holds also for the visions in ch.7. Their Iranian character 
has been recognized, but titey are usually treated as one, because they 

“Not n Ute If iwtlrr AtciaoJef, ke t*. F. M. Th. ia BnlLSmvJ, 
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Stand m the same chapter. In face they are two sepataie dreams and 
the details are not only Iranian hut Achacrocnian, and that aJ?ccts their 
interpretatbn. 

The first dream begins in 7 ^ “1 saw in my vision by night." 3^: 
Four great beasts come up from the sea: (r) one beast like a lion, ^ch, 
with (two) wings o£ an eagle, standing on its feel as a man, ke nal, 
(2) one like a bear, dob, which raised itself on one side ( ?) and had 
three ribs ( ?) In its mouth between the teeth; (3) one like a Jeopard, 
n*mar, with four wings of a fowl on his back, and with four heads; 
<4) one dreadful, terrible, exceedingly strong, with great iron teeth 
and ten horns." The lack of name and the style of its description sets 
the fourth animal apart from the first three, and is an argument for 
its being added 10 an original group of three, as has been pointed out 
more than once. The intcTpretauon, in ty, these four great beasts arc 
four kings wliich shaU come on earth" is a poor attempt of die redactor, 
not of the author of the dream. DanS seems indeed to be composed to 
replace 7,3-12. Three animals appear among the Persejwlis sculpnirw 
in the tafaia of Darius, four in the Hall of a Hundred Columns of 
Arta.xerxes I, and there, too, the fourth may result merely from the 
symmetry of die room with four doors that required four pictures. In 
all eases a hero—not a king—‘fights the monsters which arc represented 
“standing like a mao on their hindlegs," and with forc-cbws spread 
our, Ir. prta. 5 inga, see eae pi. Iv-lvi. The first is a simple lion, the second 
a bull, the third a griflln" with the body of a lion, hind-legs of an eagle, 
neck of a horse, but feathered, two (or two pahs of) wings of an eagle 
head of a bird of prey, but with hull’s cars. The fourth is dUtingmshed 
from the third only by the boms of a bull and a scorpion's tail. 

The dream of the Assyrian prince enumerates 15 such demons. The 
tenth, *Sulak, can be compared with the lions of Pcr^olis and the 
W'mgcd lion in Dankl; it is a normal lion, ne 3 u kaimini" "he sic^ 
on his two hind-legs” The dghtb, etiimnu (?), with the head of a 
bull, but four hands and feet of man. has some similarity With the 
Pcrscpolts bulls. And with the two griffins of Persepolis die ^th and 
ninth arc comparable: mukll ref Icmutti “helper to evil, with bir $ 
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head, unfolded wmgs, Ir. prta.prna, hands and feet of man, and the 
“bad Utukku” with lion’s hea^ hand and feet of the biid Zu. The 
authors of the original hook of Daniel hardly knew Persepolis, but did 
know Babylon and Susa, where similar figures in enajaded rites must 
have adorned the walls, since Achacroetuai] an is wholly stereotyped. 
Their dcscripiions combrnc what they saw with what they read- 

Tlic more important fact has scarcely ever been noted that the fol¬ 
lowing passages are also illustrated by sculprures at PcrscpolU, see tAi 
pLIviidvUi.Dirn7,9: ‘T looted on till thrones'* were set, and the Ancient 
of dasi-s did sit, whose garment was white a$ snow and the hair of his 
head like pure woolj his throne was like fiery flame and his wheels 
as burning fire. 10: “A thousand thousand ministered unto him and a 
myriad myriads stood before him. The judgment was set, and the books 
were opened.*' There fo 11 ow.s in rr-ta the very short and mcomprehtn- 
sibly mild trial of the four beasts. The first three live on for a deter¬ 
mined span of rime, only the fourth is killed, Us body burnt. 

Nothing like a throne on wheels” is known, and the poss.proti. “his 
wheels" refers to the Ancient of days, not to the thrones (plur.). Like 
Mithra s caxra in yj£.io,i36> the wheels are the nimbus. The ten thou¬ 
sands and myriads arc not the Babylonim, but the tranian way of 
counting, yr.i3|,fi5; “purv'il puruJiazahra, purvtS puru.bcvano.*' On the 
pair of doors in the front and the back wall of the Hall of Hundred 
Columns on the four side-doors of which are tJie four bcasts^^lic 
picture of a royal audience unfolds itself with numherless guards and 
“mmistrants”—more than 160 are rcptcscntcd—and with the king, 
Artaxei aes I, on the throne. A sittmg of the court of appeal in presence 
of the great king as described in Daniel, would look similar in sculp¬ 
ture. In Zoroaster s conception the end of the wm'Id Is a last judgment, 
imagined like a worldly couri, with written procedure; “the books were 
t^ned. But it was a mistake to assume that Daniel's vision in 7,9-12 
alluded to a East judgmenL This is ruled out by the fact that three beasts 
arc allowed to live an appointed time. Tiie vision simply describes the 
sitting of a court in the Persian way, and is m no way connected with 
the new act which begins in 7,13: 

“ A«m, '(1 dr, fikt Aah. ^atd, ”iriiik f wu knrtivia, fciii.|d^ ttc, cf 
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saw m the night visions, and behold* with the douds of heaven 
came one like a son of man, bar and arrived at the Andctit of 
days,^“ and they brought Him near before him^ and there was given 
bitu dominioni soJtan* and glory, ^^aid kingship^ malku, and all 
people, tribes languages should serve him j his dominioii is an ever¬ 
lasting one* * * 

In 2,57 and 5,18 a similar idiom is used: ^Tbou, o king* art king of aU 
kings, for the god of heaven hath given thee a ktugdora, power and 
glory**^ Some of the words arc elements of the A-diaemenian protocol, 
c^. j^Syaflya dahyunam vispa^zananam (^all tribes, Daritis; Xerxes: 
pariLzananim “many”), which the Akk. versions, like Daniel, render 
by "^tnatatc la naphar lilani^ the lands of all tongues. The giving of 
sovereiguty to the Son of man means hh investiture as heir 10 the 
throne. The way, how the Son of man is led to the presence—iiandcman 
—of ihe kmg on ihc throne, is the same as represented in the cnntmcc 
doors of the Hall of a Hundred Columns. The Invatiiurc itself is not 
described in Daniel, but did not consist in words, but in symbolic acts, 
like donning the royal attire, and perhaps ascending llic throne. The 
book of Enoch, composed about a hundred years after the last redaction 
of Daniel, and of all apocalyptic hooks the one doscsi to Danid says, 
in 691^1 “And be sat down on the throne of his ma^sty, and that 
Son of m an is proclaimcd^^ in the presence of the Lord of spirits and 
his name by the Andcnt head*" Enoch, thus, undemands the act exactly 
as what it isi the enthronement and the proclamation of the accession of 
the new king, the heir to the ibroiie. 

Tills act again is represented in the sculptures of Pcrscpolis, in the 
Tripylon, through which, coming from the Hall of a Hundred Coh 
umns, one enters the anEara.arSaiiL, the private area of the pabets. 
There, the aged Darius is pictured silting on the golden throne, in full 
royal attire, and to his right—in the sculpture shifted back, so as not to 
overlap the figure of the king—stands Xerxes in the same attire with 
all the royal insigniap, putting bis hand on the bach of ihc throne* To 
sit on the throne was a crime punishable with death- The gesture is 
one of famllbHry, and indicates his right to the throne as designated 

** CL mUi 'b inm ui tb£ Alirui epic tJEaiTE. ... i 

1* CS, c^ut cy. Lur "Mjirtiiit - inabi lubitui, prMhaJTWtl ilw lumc oi 
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htir. In Christ's words, Mar^ spoken before the lilgliprtcst^ the 
Son of man is “sitting to the right hand of power”; in Acts 7,55, mar¬ 
tyrdom of Srepban, Jesus is “standing,” Tlic act scuJpnired and the act 
described in Daniel arc the same. It is neither the last nor any judg¬ 
ment ; the trial of die beasts Is over. The Son of man does not come for 
a judgment, but to inherit the throne. 

The term '‘Son of Man” in the nt. is derived from Daniel 7,13, for 
where Gr, i/we dvOptaTn/v is used with the most intense meaning, in 
13,26, the eschatoJogkal prophecy, 14,26 before the highpriest, 
and again in Acts 7,53 stoning of Stephen, the phrasing “coming in the 
clouds of hcaii'cii’* and “standing on the right of power” arc quotations 
from Dan id. The term comes from Aramaic, for the Greek translation, 
common to Mark and. Q, the source of the other Gospds, never appears 
in Paul, Rcvclaiton and the Epistles, that is, in any evangelicat writing 
addressed to die Greek world. 

The philological explanation of bar ^naSlyOr with article bar “na?!, is: 
the Scm. artide determines regens and rectum at the same time; **nai 
“man.”i$ coILsg. and bar “son” signifies the individual of a genus; bence 
“3 son** or "the son of man” an “individual of mankincL*’ But ety- 
mology and grammar alone arc incapable of revealing the special con- 
tuotation a technical term may assume at a certain time. That is a his¬ 
torical, not a philological problem. How could such a universal term 
become the designation for the Messiah? 

Since part of the eschatological announcement and the words before 
the high priest have been incorporated into the Christian symbol 
'*Ascended to heaven, sitting to the right of power, whence he shall 
come to judge the living and the dead,” and since thU influenced the 
mterpretation of the Daniel vision as last judgment, it has been assumed 
that “Son of Man" peculiarly indicated the aspect of the Messiah as 
judge of the worlds. But that is not the context of Ddrn.7,13, the passage 
from which every attempt at explaining the term must start; there, 
“Son of man” appears in a context where it must signify “heir to ilie 
throne." The act described docs not belong 10 Palestine nor to the time 
of the redaction, ijo a.c., but to Babylon under Achaementan rule. That 
is the region and the period where alone the solution of the problem 
can be found. The question, how can "individual of the genus homo" 
become “Messiah" was wrongly posed, and therefore unauswciablc. The 
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question is: Did “Son of Man" liavc die meaning **fick'' in the lan¬ 
guages spoken in Babylon during the fifth century a,c.?^and tbe an¬ 
swer is yes, in all of them. 

The Babylonians spoke Akkadian, the Iranians Median, botli spoke 
Aramaic as a common language. The jews of die captivity spoke Ara¬ 
maic, as the Daniel book shows, while Hebrew'—today revived after 
2,500 years—already receded into the position of a learned language. 
It is tJie history of social insdtutions of that region that caused die term 
“Son of Man" to assume its peculiar connotation. 

The notion '“man" has many sides, like man opp. animal, man opp, 
woman; man in social relations or groups. In a language with more 
than one word for a notion, the synonyms may be substituted for each 
other, as far as their general signification overlaps. But synonyiuity does 
not go to the whole extent, there will always be ranges of the notion 
in w'hich the use of the words differs. Where there is only one word, 
this same word must cover all the various, sometimes widely different 
meanings. Contemporary trandations arc the greatest help for deter¬ 
mining them. 

Tile Semitic languages usually have two words for "man"; 'dm, as 
genus, opp. to animal. Germ. Mcnsch: and 'nl, for men in social rela¬ 
tions, Gem. Mann. This is clearest in Arabic: in the dialect of Baghdad 
or Mossui for instance, a short “bam Idam!" means '“it Is human," 
mainly human weakness, or "they arc human beings" itot animals. 
But huwa min al-nas, (m: tnin aulad al-nas, “he is of good family.” “Be¬ 
have tnithl al-nasi" means like decent, educated people, likewise, in 
classical Arabic, band idam and banu l-nas, though both mean "sons 
of man" are something totally diflexcni. 

Wjih abna al-nis, e.g, Mas'udI, fflir^.vu],6o, designates the most noble 
of all Arab families, the descendants of Hasan and Ilusam, of 'Abbas, 
the Hashimites and Quraish. To the same rank belonged the descend¬ 
ants of the orthodox caliphs and of the Umayyatls until their rank at 
the court was abolished in 250 h. (Tabari 111,1533), Dowro *0 die Mam- 
liik period some of them bear predicates in inscriptions almost equal 
to those of a niling prince.'" The aulad al-nas, descendants of the tribes 

**Zjin aJJtn irnui d™ ■ "Vlbt," iktortuUnx of > itmhm nf jlt« KAKhOt il- 
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clui {lad partaken in die contjuest, existed as a piivileged rht^ down 
to the same period, tn manuscripts (A jooi ArVg^rr the terms aulad al- 
nas and aV^ interchange occasionally, “sons of man” and “freemen,” 
and Ndideke remarks to Tabari 1,817, where Ardashir shows the in* 
suiting letter of his Jiege-lord Ardavin to his ‘nls'i “In Persian stories 
nas means exclusively the high aristocracy,” This corresponds to the 
use of “nar, man” for “hvcin, noblctnan” in Iranian. 

Tliis notion is rooted in the ancient Arab social structure:, where only 
the agnates of the tribe had a claim 10 full rights, and, as banu Unas, 
were htirr “free," ajii “nohle," while the others, clients anti slaves, were 
nohodics, sons of nobody and did not count. The same in Akkadian, 
where usurpers of the throne are called “son of nobody.” A “son of 
man” is the tippositc to "proletarian.'' The term hanu I-Iaqi^ signifi' 
cantly means “foundling” and “proletarian.” Tliough the Arabs were 
the latest of the Semitic peoples to enter history, their language and 
customs arc very archaic. 

The synonymous use of Hebr. ben adam and ben ’“no? h illustrated, 
c.g. by rr.8,5 with "“nol and ben adam, against Pr.144,3 with adam and 
hen **n 55 . translates Pf.8,5 by ri iariv av&ptirat}^ and 1} vtov 

dtf 0 p«^v. In Ezekiel, where hen adam appears several times, it is 
always the word with which the Lord addresses ilic prophet, and ex¬ 
presses merely that God is talking to one He has created man. This is 
entirely different from bar ’“nii in Daniel. 

In Genesis ’“no? is the grandson of adam. After die story of Cain 
and Abel follows ihc genealogical tree of the Cabites (to 4,4), then. In 
4,25-26, the birth of Seth and of his son Enos, and in 5:j6'32, the gene¬ 
alogy from Enos to Noah. The Cainitc genealogy Is that of all wayfar¬ 
ing people; die progeny of Enos, on the contrary, are .the settled tribes. 
Many of the proper names b these genealogies arc person!Acalions of 
tribes or classes of popuhdon. Seth, 5 r. is the same tribal name as m 
Balaam’s words b iV«jH.24,i7, where it stands b parallel to Moah. 
Enos, son of Setli, or b"nc "“noS hence correspond to Arab, banu l-nas, 
noblemen. This I consider as a clear bsiancc of the same distbetion 
bctw'ctn ”n 5 s and adam m Hebrew as b Arabic; “ni, not ’dm is used 

cr>fiEipoEidij3jc ttf Rmai Hiihrwwj" irs hk ilrCrcE <!iM tip 
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where social relations arc in question. And Aram, bar '^nal doo not 
correspond to ben adam, but at least to ben ^noS. 

Aramaic, Biblical and inscriptional, sccins to liavc—apart from — 
only "nai, no plural, empb. coll. *'naia “men”, ’dm seems to be un¬ 
known. In Darnel 2,10 “la Ttai "*nai 'al pbbcfta, there is not a roan 
upon earth,"'* it is the negation that entails the most general meaning. 
But in passages like 2,23 “wbercser men, b*nc ’"na^a dwell," or 
** ’mne ’^naSa, with Iittman eyes," Arabic, and I believe Hebrew, would 
use *dm. On the other hand, in Syriac, an Aramaic dialect where dm 
is likewise missing, "nala Itas, beside the meaning “homo" and “hom¬ 
ines," the connotation agnati, cognati, and translates c-g. in Laif^e 2^ 
**iv Toii ovyy&ivtriv^ among their kinsfolk." Siroilarly, the n.abstr. 
’nasndi, humanity, mankind, stands for incolae and cognalt, c.g, in 
KalTlag w Dim nag, an instance for the special application ci the word 
to social relations of men. 

It does not require an explicit proof, one can simply state that bar 
"nas in docs not mean an anthropomorphic being as opposed 

to the four beasts. Neither docs it mean that a superhuman being ap¬ 
pears in h uman shape, like e.g, in Dan.tofii lo^tS; 8,t5, where angels 
assume human form, nicrc, moreover, the notion Is the same as in 
Iranian, where Vrthragna appears as a “noble youth of 15," i,c. son of 
roan, or Anahit! as a "young girl of the noblest extraction." 

Not only in Semitic languages, but generally, the word “son cs'okcs 
the association of “hcic." R. M. Rilke: “Du hist der Erbe. Solinc sind 
die Erben, denti Viiier stcrbcn." And the word alone can and Joes as¬ 
sume tfiK connotation in all Oriental languages. In the parable 
12, the lord of the vineyard sends as the last his only son, and the dis¬ 
loyal husbandmen say: “This is the heir, scXi^/xii^poj, let ns kill hiro, 
and the inheritance, nktjpovofwt shall be ours 1” 

In this ease, the juridical term in Akkadian is aplu,** while son in 
genera! is tnaru, like Hchr. ben, Aram, bar; apluimaru similar to Arab, 
waiadtibn. But the term for die designated heir to the throne—not 
necessarily the eldest son, mar reitU'—is “mar larri, king s son, not apal, 

** ‘ji V ‘jiy V ilie idrt«r. fmdeiinic MF. kj» nert, “rJiift ii wawdr-" 
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and ''mir lanri rabu, th? gitai son-of-tlir-klrtg'" when compared with 
others. 

[n OP. too, puArasin^ alone ii Ehe title of Xanc« as hdr to the 
throne, beside maffista=rabiit sciL pudranain. In Y/. 14,59 the ahura.- 
pu^ra and pu^raho, royal princes or cadets of die iiigh tiobiltty,^ arc 
enumerated before the bevarpati, iiighcsi commanders of the army. 
Thucydides renders the title by irouSee alone, Xenophon, Cyruf., speaks 
of the ‘^sons of the o/rdrifiM" as a class of high nobility. The miifMki 
about 570 it., p.119, explain: “al-abna', ad), banawi, are the sons of the 
daliiqln, noblemen.'*^ Analogies are Ambaric lij < walad =? prince 
royal, and walad as title of the heir presumptive in Unnayyad Spain; 
“infante’* became the title of the heir apparent under Juan I- When 
used in intense meaning, Aram, bar is ‘'heir, successor ” 

Both elements of bar ’'nas have beside their general a more intense 
meaning which together gis*es “heir of a privileged class,*' or “of the 
royal house,” not “individual of genus homo.” It ss'as so already at the 
Old Babylonian period. 

The Code Hammurapi, written in the i 5 th century a.c., but codify- 
ing much older Institutions, distinguishes three social classes: (i) awe- 
lum, (i) muSkenum, {3) wardum, the free (or noble), the half-free, 
and the slaves, awetum means “tnan”; it may even mean “prisoner of 
war”; with negation "niAody,” The abstrjioun awclQtu is coll, “bu- 
manity, mankind”; this has a syn, t^letu corresponding to Aram. 
’nasQta from ‘ns, wUh the special meaning “inhabitants.” But juridi' 
cally and socially awclum, or as individual mar aw^im “son of nun,” 
is the free man of the highest class. The term for the second class, mui' 
k^iun, Arab, maskln, Fr. mesquin, is once explained by “those who 
have nothmg,*’ opposed to die man of property whose son inherits. 
During Oic Kassire period, as Lsndsberger recognized, 1935 in aof 
x,i4a, n.i, the word “banti, good, best,” in tens, babbanu, repbeed this 
aw^um as social term; it was also used in addressing men of rank. 

In the Nco-Bahylonbn and Achaemenian periods the same three 
classes were called (t) marJxinQtu, full-freedom, (2) aradJartutu, 
king’s bondage, le, half-freedom, (3) qallulu, sbvery. Thus mar-banu 
-Gr. irisios, took the place of mir-awelim “son of man," as Akk. 
equivalent of the contemporary Aram, bar **na!. For explaining this 

^ Ct dlitilUii imJfr 'Sooal Smicturt.'' 
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term, m Babylonia utwicr Achacmcnian rule, It is not Hebr, ben odam, 
but Akk. niar-awclim, Ulcr replaced by loar-banu which we musi 
compare. 

Tlic corresponding Iranian terms arc Aw. viso.pu^ra, and Med. azata* 
OP. aSaia. No Iranian could misunderstand these words: die first is 
“son, heir of a vis," the other zata “bom/’ izati “bom into (a clan)," 
agnate, hence “noble." Engl “highborn,” Germ, hochgeboren, are pred¬ 
icates; It. azata is itself the name of the class, d. Aw. kuda.zata, lit. 
^^whcxc-boniT” of wfiaicvcf rank. 

In disdnedon from Scniilic custoiUi the Iranian nohiUty? was 

differentiated already in the sixth century, perhaps as result of the 
monarchic constitution, into several degrees. The vaisapu^rar-^e 
under ‘K.avT—were the highest. In the parchments from Elephantine, 
Rsama, an Achaemcnid, is called bar beta (sg.), in the contemporary 
papyrus, Sachau 1,3, the plural b'nc beta “sons of the house,” means 
potential successors of the king, be byt is the ideogram for MP. vas- 
puhr. The simple bar ’"nal would not do for so specific an Iranian term; 
hence “beta, house” enters for Ir, “vis, house, clan ” as in the Arab, term 
alil al'buyutat, whereas singularic ahl al-bait in Arabic means the 
descendants of Muliammad, Tlic address to the Sasanian heir to the 
throne is “pus vaspuhr lahan farrax^tuP^t vaspulir, most blessed 
of kingst” 

The Babylonian scribes use mar-banu for two things in thdr trans¬ 
lations of the OP. inscriptions; (j) h* iSe/i. SS iS> 43 marc banuti 
la ittisu, the mar-banu with him” for “fratama martiya anuSya, the 
noblest men, his adherents"—anulya is derivative of the prep, anu 
“with”; <2) in the introduction of the Behistun inscriptioi^ which 
deals with the events that led to Darius* accession, the king says in 3^" 
hajfa prvyata adaia ahmalii, word by word LaL ex priori agnati susous, 
from the beginning were we agnates'* (entitled to succession) eight 
of fny family were kings. I am the ninth, in two lines we were kings. 
The Akk. version renders the quoted words by “[ultu] abu[tu 
banuti anint, since (the time of) our ancestors were we mire banuti. 
Tiic usual iransLiiion is . we were noble.*' This noncommittal trans¬ 
lation tries to avoid being entirely wrong, but the w'ider the range of 
the Word used for translating, the more wrong conceptkuis it includes. 
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The whole passage is not said ia order to convey to a remote dcmocfaltc 
posterity the cosunonplacc that the royal clan belonged to a privileged 
class of that old society. It seeks to substantiate the king’s datm that 
after the extmctioa of the older line, in spite of the urcgularity of Ids 
succession—while his father and grandfather were still alive—iie was 
the legitimate htir, 

m^-banii, that is the equivalent of old mar awdtm and of contem¬ 
porary Aram bar '*naJ, “son of inan,“ stands here for OP. aSlta, Lat. 
agnatus. 

This translation was made in 520 b.c., a time when the Baby Ionian 
scribes, many of them Aramaeans, hart n perfect knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages in question. The translation could be so entirely right only 
because the social institutions were essentially the same. Bui such terms 
lose their meaning when translated into the language of a society with 
different structure. Ttoe (u^/huxtou is a linguistically correct translation, 
but conveys nothing of the social and historical contents of the term bar 
nas. 

As designation for the young roan whom the Ancient of days invests 
in Dan.’jft^ with the majesty, bar ’*na£ means the soroc as mai-banu = 
adata in Beh^ $3, where Darius uses It to justify his claim to the suc¬ 
cession. It docs not mean “individual of mankind,'* son of nobody, but 
“youth of noble extraction,“ “successor, heir to the throne" It is a 
synonym of the two other terms for the Messiah, “Son of God" and 
“Son of David.” 


XLVn. ZOROASTER'S DEATH 

The Awcita contains no alliisioti to Zoroaster s death. 

Occidental legends which go back to the pscudoOlcmentinc Recognt- 
second centut? describe him as astrologer, some identify 
him with the Assyrian Nimrod, and make him be slain by lightning. 
These stories scarcely pretend to be history* 

Another late line of tradition makes him a king of Bactm whom 
Nimis, personification of Assyria, kills in batile. This line clai^ to 
come from Hcllankm, Ctesias and Dinon, none of whom the 

source: the name Zoroaster has been imened into a legend of diflcrcnt 
kind, Ctesias wrote Oxyartes, ic. OP, Aw. ux^yat^rta, wbt^ 

allows one to think of Zoroascrian eschatology as wrongly inte^rcted. 

The source of Firdausi’s broad presen tation of Zoroaster s death is the 
Sasanlan There, Zoroaster was implicated in the legend 

of the svarof the Tura Ariasp against GuStasp-^ under ‘Notaiya 
and was killed, togctlicr with GuSiasp's faUicr Luhrasp m the temple 
of Balkh, when Tiira warriors conquered in ’1 know not who slew 
this priest” says Firdausi. Tlic locality is Bactria, as in e oca en 
group; but that is far from being a historical confirmation. An old 
myth of Druvispa-Arvataspa took possession of the hUmncal figure ot 
Viitaspa—rejuvenating itself thereby—and V iStaspa, die protect or, re w 
Zoroaster, the protege, with him- The locality of the myth was not 
diangcd but remained that of the god Druvasiia: Bactria. 

A fourtli version to which also the GrM. and the cschatolyal 
BaAmm Yasht aUude, is found in and Daiistan e 72, 

DrflJ^,5 is based on a work of ASarfanabag i Farrux^sSan, from Adar- 
baiian, primate, pcSopay. of the Zoroastrbn community in Iran imdcr 
the caliphate of al-Ma'roun. The third book of the Denliort ascribes to 
tiim an entire redaction of tbe Awesta tif Tansar. The materia must 
have received tiiat form when ASarfarrabag helfl his famous dtsputa* 
tioii in presence of the caliph in aji, 835, The Datisiin is a wor' 0 
ManuSihr, grand-mobaS of Pars and Kirman in the second half of the 
ninth century a-o. ASarfarrabag wrote while the Interest of the Islamic 
mu'tazila in such things lasted, and before tlie stria ordu^oxy maw 
gurated by Mutawakkil, turned away from them. Tlxc polincai situa¬ 
tion caused the tendency to construe a connection betw een the Iranian 
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past and the Old Testament. The qjitome preserved in speaks 

of “the suzerainty of the (Iranian) ancestors over the spihpat Boxtnar- 
seh; the diplomatic mission which the dahyupat, sovereign KaiLvih- 
fasp of Balkh in Eransahr sent with Ba^tnarseh (co-sender or himself 
envoy to Mrotn (Byzantium) and to beta ma(|dis.’^ The last name is 
not Aramaic but Arabic bait ahmaqdis, Jerusalem. 

The same fabricated history is not much later reproduced with much 
detail by Taban, 1^61)51?.; Luhrasp resided in Balkh; Bujiftna^ar, whose 
Persian name was was his ispahbaS over Ahwaz as far as Runif 

al! the country west of the Tigris. When he adds "Buxtnajar was the 
son of Nabuzaradan’' (nabu.zcraddin) or ‘'AwUmariiilakh (Awel- 
Marduk) was his son,” this knowledge comes Brom a Syriac translation 
of Bcrckssus' king lists. Baliman—the pcrsomJtcatiDn of the second half 
of the name Daraya-Vahumanah, the first being Dara^qiosed Bu^t- 
na$ar's son bltV.‘ i-e. Bcls bazar, because '*khalata fi amriht"—jiJSt ^ 
Nabimatd says of his predecessor LabaiLMarduk, son of NergaLiar.- 
ujur—“he did not know how to rule/* and rovested DarayavuS al-Madh- 
awi, who killed Belshazar, but svas equally dispofiicssed by Babman 
three years later. Baliman, then, instituted K-irul, under whom Daniel 
appeared 

The book of DiUile! is the soluiqc of this construciion. bJt'^r Is BcSlar.* 
usur, son of Nabunaid; but in Dan,%ti the queen says to Belsliazar 
your father Nebuchadnezzar.** DarayavuH tJie Mede, whose identity 
with the Iranian Dara Tabari fails 10 sec, comes from “Bel- 

ihazar was murdered, Darius the Mede look the kingdom.” Kirul = 
Koras is Dan-6^9'^ “Daniel became powerful in the kingtlom of Darius 
the Mede, and also of Cyrus the Persian,” the last remark an after¬ 
thought of the redactor with regard to Dan.t^t i “be lived to see the 
first year of Cyrus.*’ 

The name Bo^narsch of tlic Denlfin't is Nebuchadnezzar; however, 
not Akk. nabu.fcudur.ujur, but the Aram, form <rf the Daniel book, 
n'bok’aducjfar ha.s been assimilated, in the first half to Ir. bo)^ '‘re¬ 
deemed,’ in the second to the frequent name Narseb, It was also as¬ 
similated to Xtisiau, thus in MaA Fratf, Siq bvxt.xvslvb’; iaAr^r, S50 
b^t.^vslv'. quotes proverbial sayings: “invulnerable like Span- 

' Cf. Jc!4epl]iu« Uijii BiLXFii^a^= Xtt nwmtr Ut'^r muit not be emeiDiScilp 

pedkBpa with Arw. r Un Akki 1 
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dyat [an Achi])], wise like iiavus [a Solomon]; autocratic like JamicS 
[a Tsar of all Russias], rich like pxtsrvb* [a Croesus], courageous like 
Krsasp [a Siegfried], and peUdit like Hmaiig” (perhaps a Solon]. The 
Deni^art says similarly: “HdSyang for pesdadih, Dabak for vidoyistarih 
(magic), pxtslvb* for hahrawandih (wealth).*’ Tabari's bxirSb presup¬ 
poses the same ambiguous ending 9 S in the s imi la r name b-l tS'lyS, soon 
to be discussed. Starting from Aram, ii*b 6 k'adnc$}ar, all these forms 
must have passed throu^ "bogittnasar, preserved in Arab. buxtn* 53 r. 

In tins verskm of ASarfarrabag, in the Dinh-t Zoroaster—called “the 
best of men** in allusion to "Ali khaini l-nas—is murdered by a Turn, 
non-Aryan, non-Zoroosiiian priest and sorcerer, wboM name is trans* 
mined in a dozen ambiguous spellings.* Our evaluation of tlic iradi* 
lion depends wholly on the eiplanation and provenance of that name. 
It begins always with bl't-, and the endings lie between -vlvlyi and -lys, 
where v tnay be n, l = r, and y-hS also s-Hh or other ligatures. 

In another contrat the name appears only once more, and at an older 
time, 5 «hr£r. 557, a work composed at the very end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D.: 

''labristan c Nun Nun c yvl'i’ii kirt u pa zatiili o kaikavat mat u 
drupuitih e arvandasp tiir c bJ'tvIvi c karp pa yattikih kiri pahrakih e 
]an e j^cl ray, the town Nun was built by Nun son of Yu ..., it came 
by marrbge to Kaikavat; into a strongltold of An’andasp it was made 
by the Tdra bl'nlvl, tiic saoifidal priest, by magic, for the protection 
of his life." 

§24, composed in anniogy, says: “Tlie town Bawer (Babel) was built 
under the reign of Yam (Jams^)," then some astrological measures. 
The counterpart to Babylon is Nineveh: Nun is Nineveh, its founder is 
NOn. A slight cmcndaijon would give Nun c Ydshuan, Nun son of 
Yoshua instead of Yoshua son of Nun. Tabari 1,506 Yushalj. Nun 
the successor of Moses; however, he is nowhere connected with Nine- 
vch, and his maq Bm is venerated at Ma'airat al-Nu'man m Syria, On 
the other hand, an etjually easy emendation gives yunahan, and the 
sanctuary of the prophet fonah stands on the temple mound of Ninivch. 
Jonah is the dhii l-nun—vulgar Arab, abu l-nun—properly "man with 
the fish," interpreted as "father of Nun," hence Nun c Yunah^, 

*Ot A. V. W. larkioa, Znt^ttr wd |. MjrkwHrt, Cii^ nf ftvi'. iO?. 
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founder of Nineveh-Nun. Whatever it is» figures of the Old TcstanncfU 
are received into the Iranian legend, as in the Dcnkjtrf stories. 

Such a figure is also the astrologcr'inagician brtvlvi Jackscui and 
Mark wait tried an Iranian interpretation, with b]’t-=brat "brother"; 
but it is Akk, balatu “life"; the name is honorific of Daniel. In 

analogy to the king’s name n'bak^atlneffar, the ending is assiiuilatcd 
to Ir. Narsch; the variant which Mark wart preferred, reading the whole 
^TOroref,can also be read hidat-narseh. He is called Tura as an (a)tfura, 
Babylonian. 

Arvaudasp, in ^ahr£r, §57, is the name of die father of Bevarasp 
Azdahx AiiDahika, whose place* arc Babylon and Kurin fa, ii the 
enemy of Yama and Bretona, and personifies in the Iranian legend the 
Nco-Babylonlan empire, or the lustorical figures of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nabonaiii. His father Arvandasp represents the late Assyrian em¬ 
pire, as does Sardanapal in Greek stories. KaiKav^ is the legendary 
founder of the Median dynasty, called after die fire of this dynasty, 
the afiar kavatakan in Agbatana. Hie Medcs conquered Nincvcli-Nun 
in 6 }z B.C. The change of the dynasty is perpetuated as a marriage, like 
the conquest of Babylon as a marriage of 6retdna’s three sons and three 
daughters of Nebuchadnezzar. Thus Daniel shifts from Babylon to 
Nincvdi. As “chief of the sorcerers" he builds “by magic*' 

the fortress which had been so difficult to conquer. 

ASarfarrabag knew the prose veision of the x^atayn^ok, which ibn 
al-Muqaffa* had at that time already translatetl into Arabic, and he 
knew the Sa/ir.^an and perhaps other books lost to us. Mas'udi, 
murudj v, 128 e.g. relates that Daniel the younger was believed m have 
been the maternal uncle of Cyms. Such amazing concepts arc not anti¬ 
semitism, but on the contrary attempt* to make the stories more accept¬ 
able to the mu'tazilite Muhantmedans. To the ^(yatayttimttit^ Tura kill 
the piDphci, but no name was called; “I know not who killed this 
priest." Tlic name therefore is a combination of ASarfarrabag. TIic per¬ 
secution by kavi and karpan, developed from y.32, is the leitmotiv of 
the legendary vita of Zomasfcr, and the &akr.tr, call Balatnarsdi a 
karpan.' There is no grain of lustorical truth in these tales. 

* Kntrrprctd Lij b/iivrci < %^ntnr3t4.Tn^ u "p^ho wriundi Mi Eiroilict^* 

No UnpiLu^e ku ^ tpetui twd fbr tMr matjAet of a perma in rtui desrac a£ 

rcLuwziifUp. On ihc tnne bull oik todj wjuirBc li hciJ s 


ZQ]tOAiTER*S tlCATH 845 

Finally there Ls one more version of Zoroaster’s dtssh io Dcrtk’ 7 S>^ 
and 6,1 (from the Nikea e Vchden) and in the Cltakiha, the Selected 
Pieces" of Zatsparm, a hrother of Manuiihr, who wrote about «>. 880! 
"The pi>ji!ting away, vi^cz, of Zoroaster took place in thc^ year 47 
the leUgion [Le* the era], al an age of 77 years and 40 days," The ni^- 
ber, wluch has a mystic air as aU ratiltipies of «, eapresscs a very high 
age. An inquiry into its mystical or historical character leads back to 
our first chapter ‘aironology/ since it contains the secondary distinc- 
tion bcrtvcdi btrth and af>|»carancCj in the prepbet s 31st yeafp H count 
from 569 as date of the birth, the date of hh dcatli would be 492^0 

DenJt-yAi adds to vixfet "passing away into paradise." The verb ts 
used in die Parinirvaim hymn lo Manij tl uo, ^ t u tune 

that ycfu |Mam, ito years after liis death] draw up the fai , ^ 
‘rd’vyft vxynlli." The verb means rather an ascension to hcaycn, cer¬ 
tainty no nrarder. The murder of 2Ioroastcr is entirely unimtoric^- It is 
mentioned for the first time 1400 years after die prophet s deal , an 
In a legendary frirm. If Zoroaster liad been murdered, the fact wotdd, 
from the beginning, resound loudly and persistendy in history. I be¬ 
lieve that his tomb still exists today, untouched and untouchable, 

oirtnMw dt aut W. it mifiti *"* auumtRf- 

mflfwcr, tiwT the Tia td ■ iimilo wore*. 
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The following addiuons to the tern should be made: 

Page 105, and Hue from bottoip, add after Kavat ■ ^ 

must be compared with die Kavat 


ThU poorly preserved passage 
legend in Gr^dh* 231: 

apurnay andar keput but 
11.S « - in pa rot be hilt 

pa vatak^ be apaspan 

Uzav be dit stal be parvart 
frazand x^ant kavat nam nihat 


There was a baby in a basket 
abandcilic<l by bis [parents] 
on a river, 

drifting at the mercy of the 
wind 

Uzaw saw it, took It, raised it, 
adopted it, called it K-avat, 

recaUs iJic name of the famons 
of Xusrait I, but one feels 
with *kavataka 


keput is Kt^wroe, quppatui 1.3 
**wm(f4)orne treasure, vit-awurt' 
templet! to read “pa [ka]vaiakan apaspait, 


“foundling;’ 

Page 290, Note 3a to read: 

In u Rifflin-isce Minorsky, bsoas 1946, 3 tJ 4 P- 
taken to the "pure souU of the gootl and the ancestors and 
"before the temple fire." Tabari 1114791 f: the caliph al-MuliCafi 
declares: “I do not take an oath unless it be in the presence of the 
bani Has him [his clan]" etc. 

Page 302, add note to “is the judgment, 12th line frotn boiiom. 
In Heraclitus frgm.% Diels, 

of the world in fire appears combined with resurrection and last 
judgment, notions which have no foundation in Greek thought 


and mmt come from Iran* 


Page 392, add lo Note 13^ 

In fudaism, the first traces of the idea of rcsuniection appe^ 
in the vision of EeeJt*37 ^ eKhatologj-of Is^. 

1247: They differ firom the later belief, foreign to [udaism, by 
being a judgment over nations, not every single man according 
to his faults and merits. This thought does not app^ bcfOTC the 
last chapter of Daniel, prophecy referring to Antiochus Epiph- 
ancs, 164 fu^ hence is clearly of Zoroastrian origin. 


^ 5 ° Ai»£N|IUM 

Page 447, add after “preserved," line i: 

f*' ^^* 9 i 74 Husravali is called **owncr of the well-ordered, un- 
sliakablc, uninhingeable command, sanhu" clearly otpressing 
the power of the sovereign whose “data" are “not to be violated,” 
noit aw'idioxSa in Y/, 10,17 ^ b Either. 

page 447, add to Note 11: 

To Hcrtcl, the original myth is that of a rainbrlnger who 
opens w'ith his shot the wbdows of heaven. Another bterprcia- 
tion nukes the shot mark the utmost linitts of corujucsi^ an 
equally old motif which occurs b Germanic myth as Thor's 
hammer, and which woultl fit a Median version of the time 
of their immigration which led the Medes as far west as the 
Hvanvani pass. Tiiat cannot be called “uii«cpected”-^ec Mi- 
norsky bsqas 1946, p. 20. Tlic Arsacid pcri(^, duibg which 
die old epic received its chivalresque character, may have pro¬ 
duced other bicrprctaiions and localizations. 

Page 513, add line 13: 

ulta ahmal yahmai uSta kahmai£it 

vaso.TfSayans mazda dayat ahuro 

Page 609, replace Ibes 15-21 by : 

TJiis conciusbr) is not safe. Sadves does not mean “scorpion," 
hence myn cannot mean “sling." Hcnnbg discovered MP, 
draBa, correspondbg to that name of part of the constellation 
Scorpius, Gr. kentron, Arab, shaula, NP. nil i gazdum, see under 
‘Hdma.’ Tile myn Sadves is that single star, but ihere is no reason 
to assume that the whole constelbdon was ever called Saravesa, 
which even the old Greeks did not designate under a single name, 
myn can be any qualificarion to Sadves etc. 

Page 632, add note to “tin and lead," line 19; 

I have been told that Landsberger restricts the signification of 
anaku in the Old Ass- tablets from Kanes, 19th cent, bjC., to “tin," 
Page 736^ substitute after “of Israel” for tines 13-19: 

They arc not known to us before the late Sasanbn period, but 
they received their name at the Achaemcnid period and appar¬ 
ently formed already a group with ilicir neigh houn Yuiiya 
and Akdfa£iya, They may have brought their Median dialect 
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with them when bnmigrating* but more probably the dialed was 
imposed by later Kurtlidi inmugraiits upon the abon^tics* 

Page 780, add after “1500 ax^” iinc 9 t 

■ In AsiaiMinor iron was used since the period of Sargoo of 
Akkad* more than a thousand years earlier, as proved by the iron 
dagger with gold handle and iron and gold nedclaccs discovered 
in the tombs of Alaja Oyuk, 
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